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PREFACE 


The present work is the revised version of my Ph. D. thesis 
submitted at Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra in 1979. 

The appearance of Mahatma Gandhi on India’s political 
scene in 1919 was a turning point in the history of this country s 
freedom struggle. It was he who made the national struggle 
for independence a mass movement when he launched the Non- 
Cooperation Movement in 1920, thereby challenging the 
authority of the mighty British Empire. Later, in 1930, under 
his leadership the Congress Party demanded complete indepen¬ 
dence. From 1920 to 1947 the national movement for indepen¬ 
dence revolved round him. The whole of this period can, 
therefore, be appropriately called the Gandhian era. 

In this setting the Government of India Act, 1935 was a 
turning point in the constitutional history of the country for a 
number of reasons. First, the Indian National Congress, after 
suspending Civil Disobedience Movement in 1934, decided to 
contest elections—-a process it had rejected in 1920. Secondly, 
though the Government of India Act, 1935, was denounced by 
most Indians (excepting the supporters of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Liberal Federation), the system of constitu¬ 
tional set-up established in accordance with the Act continued 
with some modifications till the adoption of the Republican 
Constitution in 1950. Thirdly, the Congress, after having 
contested the elections on the promise not to ‘cooperate’ but 
to ‘combat’ and to ‘wreck’ the Act, finally accepted ministerial 
offices. While in office the Congress ministries did not hesitate 
to suppress the mass movement whose banner the Congress 
used to hold firmly. Again, the Congress ministries took no 
step either to combat or to wreck the 1935 Act and thus blessed 
it. The acceptance of office in 1937 was thus a setback in 
India’s struggle for freedom. The struggle against imperialism 
no longer remained the central theme of Indian politics, for now 
Ihe fight was for power, both in the Congress and with other 
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itical parties. Fourthly, the implementation of the Act in 
the provinces, instead of helping the unification of the country, 
made the partition theory so popular that what was once an 
idea among a few administrators became a vision worth 
attaining. 

The working of the provincial autonomy under the 1935 Act 
raises some important questions. Why did the Congress Party 
agree to accept office in 1937 ? Why did it fail to take concrete 
steps to ameliorate the conditions of the masses while it was in 
power in some provinces ? Was this kind of indifference oil the 
part of the Congress due to its class character ? Did the work¬ 
ing of the provincial autonomy expose the hypocricy of the 
Congress and its policies ? This study deals with all these 
questions, particularly the class character of the Congress 
Party, which was responsible for the shaping of Congress 
policies. 

Again, before the elections under the 1935 Act, there was a 
tacit understanding between the Congress and the Muslim 
League at the local level in the U.P. for a coalition government. 
But immediately after the elections the Congress refused to 
form a coalition government. The study analyses the circums¬ 
tances which led the Congress to make a tacit understanding 
with the Muslim League before the 1937 election and the factors 
which led it to reject the idea of a coalition government. It also 
deals with the question whether the coalition government was 
an appropriate solution to the problem of communal politics 
under the system of separate electorate. An attempt has been 
made to analyse the question whether the refusal to form a 
coalition government with the League was a mistake that had 
cost the Congress and the country heavily. The Congress stand 
on coalition government of the U.P. was bound to disappoint 
the Muslim League. Moreover, the refusal of the Congress to 
join hands either with the Praja Krishak Party or the Unionist 
Party also led to serious repercussions, for these organisations 
turned towards the League and arrived at an understanding 
with it. Moreover, the Muslim League, after the formation of 
Congress ministries in some of the provinces, alleged that the 
Congress ministries were anti-Muslim. M.A. Jinnah, Muslim 
League Leader, began to talk about civil war. He moved from 
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his concept of a united front to a divided front and from a 
united India to a divided India and thus was successful in 
establishing himself as an important leader of the Muslims. 
Under his leadership, the League gained in strength, became 
a third force in Indian politics and began to assert that the 
Muslims were a separate nation. This became basis of the 
Lahore resolution for the partition of the subcontinent in 1940. 
An attempt has also been made to study the factors and forces 
which led the Muslim League to adopt the Lahore resolution 
and its effects on the Indian national movement and Indian 
politics. 

When World War II broke out on 1 September 1939 and 
when two days later, the Viceroy of India, Lord Linlithgow 
declared India a belligerent country without caring even to take 
the Indians into confidence over such a vital question, a serious 
resentment against British rule in this country was natural. One 
may ask why the Indians were not taken into confidence while 
making such a declaration. The British were still a great power 
and masters of India. The Indians were, therefore, merely told 
that they were at war with Germany, But the Indian National 
Congress asked the British government to clarify its war and 
peace aims and their fapplication to India. The failure of the 
British government to do so forced Congressmen to resign from 
the ministerial offices. Why did the Congress ministries resign ? 
Was the resignation from ministerial offices a concession to the 
leftist forces both in its own ranks and outside the Congress ? 
Why did the Congress fail to launch a movement immediately 
after the resignation ? These questions need adequate clarifi¬ 
cations and this study makes an attempt to examine them as 
well. 

Statements issued and declarations made by the British 
government aimed at establishing a Dominion Status after the 
war did not satisfy the Indians. The August offer (1940) 
which promised a Dominion Status, the establishment of a 
Constituent Assembly after the war and the expansion of the 
Viceroy’s Council during the war could not please the Indians. 
The mistrust about the promises was genuine because Chur¬ 
chill was even against the August offer. During the war the 
British government did not accept any demand of the people of 



ouBtry. The Indians were told that Jhe lack of unity 
fong them was the main obstacle in the way of transfer of 
power to them. No efforts were made by the British govern¬ 
ment to forge unity. Rather various speeches made by Lord 
Amery poured oil on troubled waters of communal tension. 
Even under these circumstances the Congress tried to avoid 
confrontation with the British. It sympathised with England, 
although the expression of its resentment was implicit in its 
Individual Satyagraha (1940*41). One needs to know the 
significance of this .satyagraha in which no physical force was 
intended to be used and in which while the British government 
in India imprisoned all individual satyagrahis, it did not care to 
arrest Mahatma Gandhi who directed the movement. 

The arrival of the Cripps Mission in 1942 raised a ray of 
hope and its departure left the political atmosphere of India 
surcharged with a feeling of frustration. The failure of the 
Cripps Mission disapointed most Indians. They were in a 
mood to revolt. At this juncture, Mahatma Gandhi demanded 
an immediate, complete withdrawal ofthe British from India. 
In the beginning, many prominent Congress leaders did not 
like his move because they thought it a defeatist and pro- 
Japanese attitude. But later they supported it and Mahatma 
Gandhi succeeded in carrying the Congress Working Commit¬ 
tee and the All-India Congress Committee with him. On 8 
August 1942 the All-India Congress Committee ratified the 
Quit India resolution which was adopted earlier at Wardha. 
Soon thereafter, the Congress and its allied organisations were 
declared illegal throughout the country except in the North 
West Frontier Province. Several Congress leaders were 
arrested. The government adopted both legal and illegal 
methods to suppress and smash the movement as well as the 
Congress. The people in general had to suffer hardships like 
the lathi charges, firings, imprisonment, death sentences, confis¬ 
cation of property and burning of houses. Even women 
were molested As a matter of fact, certain measures adopted 
by the government to suppress the Quit India Movement were 
not in accordance with the provisions of law. The peoph 
expressed their resentment through violent as well as nom 
violent ways; 





This study also examines the genesis, aims and contempla¬ 
ted nature of the Quit India Movement on the one hand and 
its character, organisation, trends, and philosophy on the 
other. An attempt has also been made to analyse the attitude of 
the other political parties towards it. If the masses made an 
attempt to overthrow the British Empire, the British govern¬ 
ment in India, on its part did all that it could to suppress and 
destroy the nationalist forces and their movement. In the 
country’s political history, the Quit flndia movement has a very 
important place. An attempt has been made to assess 
this Movement and determine its place in the freedom struggle. 
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Ihe Government of India Act, 1935: 
Experiment in Constitutionalism 


Since the passage of the Government of India Act, 1919, the 
Congress had been clamouring for various reforms in the politi¬ 
cal set up of the country. Mahatma Gandhi’s movements—the 
Non-Co-operation during 1920-22 and the Civil-Disobedience 
during 1930-34—were aimed at seeking more concessions for 
the people of the country. These movements strengthened the 
feelings of nationalism and kindled political awakening among 
the people and the government could hardly ignore them. The 
1935 Act was, therefore, a calculated step to appease Indian 
nationalism. It was based on proposals and recommendations 
of the Indian Statutory Commission, 1930, the Round Table 
Conferences, the White Paper and the Report of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. It was designe 1 “for maintaining**, 
as Subhas Bose contends, “British rule in the new political 
conditions, through the help of Indian Princes and sectarian, 
reactionary and pro-British organisations”. 1 

The Act, which was a lengthy document containing 451 
clauses, provided for the structure, organisation and powers of 
both the central and provincial governments. It also provided 

1 S.C. Bose, The Indian Struggle , 1935-42 (Bombay: Asia Publishing 
House, 1964), p. 324. 
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lot a federal coart, a federal civil service commission and ft 
federal railway authority. The central executive, consisting of 
an Executive Council, including the Governor-General of India, 
was more or less under the control of the Governor-General, 
who was accountable only to British Parliament through the 
Secretary of State for India. The Act made the Governor 
General virtually a dictator because of his wide powers and 
because of the almost powerless central legislature, consisting of 
the Council of States and the Central Legislative Assembly. 

The Act proposed a federation, consisting of the British 
Indian provinces, the Chief Commissioners’ provinces and the 
princely states. It was nude compulsory for the provinces 
under the British control to join such a federation while it was 
optional for the princely stales to join it. This ‘Federation* 
part of the Act could come into operation only if a sufficient 
number of princely states agreed to join the Federation. Suffi¬ 
cient number meant (l) as many states as would occupy 52 of 
the 104 seats allotted to them in the Upper House of the federal 
legislature and (2) to make up half the total population of all 
the princely states acceded to the federation. The princely 
states, before joining the federation, were to sign an “Instru¬ 
ment of Accession”. The federation, as proposed by the Act, 
exhibited various peculiarities, notably the dissimilar political 
institutions of its constituent units, their unequal representation 
in the Upper House of the central legislature, special conces¬ 
sions for the princely states, and the like. Because of the 
peculiar features in the Act, it was not possible to implement the 
proposed federation. 4 Even the princes, for whom it promised 
a series of concessions, opposed the idea of a federation. 
Hence, the suspension of the proposed federation was announ¬ 
ced by the Viceroy of India in October 1939 and it never saw 
the light of the day. 

/ Dyarchy, as it existed in the provinces under the provisions 
of the Government of India Act, 1919, was now abolished. 
Under the Act of 1935, all the provincial subjects (54) were 
placed under the jurisdiction of the provincial council of minis¬ 
ters which was responsible to the provincial legislature. But 
that in no way changed the situation because the provincial 
ministers were helpless against the Governors, who were armed 
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with discretionary powers. The provincial autonomy, provided 
by the Act of 1935, was but a mockery within the framework! 
of autocratic rule at the centre. 

The 1935 Act made no basic improvement as far as franchise 
was concerned. There were only 30 million voters which cons¬ 
tituted only 11.5 per cent of the total population. The franchise 
was not only limited but was also based on the principle of 
separate and communal electorates. 

The 1935 Act as Viewed by Indians 

The passage of the 1935 Act evoked mixed reactions in the 
country. Both the Congress and the Muslim League were criti¬ 
cal of it. Jawaharlal Nehru, while delivering the presidential 
address at the A.I.C.C. session in Lucknow in April 1936, 
described the Act as the “new charter of slavery”. 2 Bhulabhai 
Desai, leader of the Congress Party in the central legislature, 
while denouncing the recommendations of the Joint Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee which had provided the very basis of the Act, 
found the Act disappointing and held that the proposed scheme 
was based on the economic and political exploitation of India 
and that it had transferred no real power to the Indians. 3 
According to J.B. Kripalani, the Joint Parliamentary Commit- 
dee’s report was not favoured by the Congressmen since the 
proposed scheme transferred no real power to the people to 
control defence, finance and foreign affairs. There was no 
reierence about the dominion status in the scheme itself; 
rather it perpetuated sectional interests for further exploitation 
of the people. The proposed scheme of dyarchy at the centre 
gave absolute powers to the Governor-General to safeguard 
British interests. The indirect representation in the Federal 
Assembly, nomination of representatives of the princely states 
by the princes, lack of representation of the people living in 
princely states and keeping 80 per cent of the revenue as non- 
votable at the central level were also main points of criticism 

2 India's Freedom (London : Unwin Books, 1962), p. 37. 

.3 M.C. Setalvad, Bhulabhai Desai (New Delhi: Publications Division, 
Government of India, 1968), p. 141. 
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as far as the federal part of it was concerned. At the provin¬ 
cial level, main objections included extension of the dictatorial 
powers of the Governor-General to the Governors in issuing 
ordinances which had the force of Jaw, transfer of law and 
order in name only, non*subjection of the civil services to popu¬ 
lar control, establishment of reactionary second chambers and 
the individual minister’s responsibility to the Governor rather 
than to the provincial legislature. 4 5 

The Muslim League Working Committee in its meeting held 
on 27 January 1935, at Delhi, adopted a strongly-worded reso¬ 
lution against the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s report. It 
stated that “the constitutional proposals embodied therein are 
more reactionary than the white paper”. 6 

According to the Indian liberal leader, M.C. Setalvad, the 
only test for the working of constitution w as willingness of the 
people to accept it. If this test was applied to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee’s report than it was “totally unaccept* 
able and would intensify discontent in the country and there 
would be no peace at all”. The Indian Liberal Federation 
placed on record, in its resolution, that the federal scheme in 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s report was “highly objec¬ 
tionable and reactionary”, that it had made responsible govern¬ 
ment “wholly illusory”, and that any Act based on it would be 
unacceptable. Evidently, as observed by John Coatman, “the 
publication of the scheme of reforms caused disappointment in 
most quarters in India”. 6 

The Congress at its Faizpur session (December 1936) 
keeping in view the objections to the proposed scheme, 
rejected the Government of India Act, 1935. It considered 
the Act to be against the declared will of the people of the 
country. As a result, the Congress resolved “not to submit 
to this constitution (The Government of India Act, 1935) or 


4 Rajendra Prasad Papers, File No. 11/35/1935, Col. I, Microfilu 
N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

5 Modern Review (Calcutta), Vol. LVII, No. 2, February 1935, p. 263. 

6 John Coatman, India : The Road to Self-government (London : Geor ga 
Allen and Unwin, 2nd Impression, 1942), p. 117. 
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to co-operate with it, but to combat it, both inside and out¬ 
side the legislatures, so as to end it”. 7 

Jinnah characterised the proposed provincial scheme as 
4l most unsatisfactory and disappointing” and the part dealing 
with the centre as “fundamentally bad and totally unacceptable 
to the people of British India”. 8 The Muslim League, it its 
resolution of April 1936, declared that the All-India federal 
scheme of the central government embodied in the Act was : 

Most reactionary, retrograde, injurious and fatal to the 
vital interests of British India vis-a-vis the Indian states 
and it is calculated to thwart and delay indefinitely the 
realisation of India’s most cherished goa£of complete 
responsible government and is totally unacceptable. 9 

Mahatma Gandhi, whose hostile reaction to the Act 
was obvious as is indicated in the official records. 10 He declared 
in a press statement on 30 March 1937, “Congress policy was, 
and is, not to secure an amendment but an absolute ending 
of the constitution which nobody likes.” 11 

However, the Indian Liberals and the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha, while appreciating the provisions of the Act, had 
announced their willingness to co-operate with the government 
in enforcing the Act. 

Though the Act was condemned by both the major poli¬ 
tical parties, yet their ground for condemnation differed 
sharply. Since the Act made no attempt to transfer any real 
power to the Indians, the Congress deemed it fit to state that 
the Act was against the declared will (which was more or less 
complete independence of India as was obvious by the 
December 1929 resolution of the Congress) of the people. 
For the Muslim League, it was not a question of complete 

7 J S. Sharma (ed.), India's Struggle for Freedom , Vol. It (New Delhi : 
S. Chand & Co., 1965), p. 556. 

8 Cited in Setalvad, op. cit. 9 p. 141. 

9 Sharma, op. cit. t p. 555. 

10 For details, see H.D. Pol. (1) FN.4/7/1935. 

11 Cited in Sharma, op. c//., p. 56$. 
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independence of India but complete responsible governments 
at the centre as well as in the provinces. Since the Muslims 
were yet to emerge as a political force, the Muslim League, 
which considered itself as the custodian of Muslims’ interests, 
thought it better to be contented with the goal of complete 
responsible government, and not complete independence. But 
the Act of 1935 did not even promise this* Hence, the 
Muslim Leauge also condemned it. 

The Secretary of State for India, however, believed 
that the political situation in India was conducive to the 
implementation of the Act. 12 In fact, there was no real 
danger to the Act, for Mahatma Gandhi had returned to his 
constructive programme and the pro-changers like Rajagopala- 
chari, B.B. Desai, M.A, Ansari, N.R. Sarkar, Asaf Ali, 
M.M. Malaviya, Satyamurti, Deshbandhu Gupta and others 
were desperately seeking council entry to make the parlia¬ 
mentary programme, from the Congress point of view, a 
permanent feature of the Congress party. 13 Though the 
Socialists in the Congress wanted to wreck the Act and sever 
all relations with the Britishers, they were in a minority. 

The Provincial Elections and the Congress 

Although all the major political parties in India denounced 
the 1935 Act, they contested the elections in a bid to imple¬ 
ment the provisions of the Act relating to the provincial 
governments. Perhaps it would have been too fatal a step to 
have boycotted the elections, notwithstanding the dilemma 
which each political party faced in this connection. The 
Congress, which was a leading organisation, professing different 
points of view and policies, had to accommodate two major 
policies so far as the elections under the Act were concerned. 
For, some Congressmen sought to wreck the constitution from 

12 Zetland to the Earl of Willingdon, 13 September 1935, Microfilm of 
Zetland Papers, N.A.I., New Ddhi. 

13 Rajendra Prasad to M.A. Ansari, 26 December 1934, Microfilm of 
Rajendra Prasad Papers, N.M.M.L., New Delhi. For [further details, 
see H.D. Pol. (1) F.N. 3/6/1934. 
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within while others thought of attemping to ameliorate the 
conditions of the masses if it was voted to power. 

To implement the provisions with regard to provincial 
autonomy, the government announced elections. All the 
political parties, including the Congress, the Muslim League, 
the Hindu Mahasabha, the Liberals, the Unionist Party and 
the Praja Krishak Party, decided to put up candidates. The 
Congress decided to do so for a number of reasons. If it 
boycotted the elections as it really did under the Act of 1919, 
according lo Satyamurti, there was the possibility of less 
desirable and reactionary elements capturing power and speak¬ 
ing on behalf of the Indian people. 14 If it contested, as 
Maulana Azad explains, 16 it would give the Congress an 
opportunity for educating the masses regarding the “basic 
issues of Indian politics”. Or, as M.N. Roy contended, these 
elections would provide a platform for accelerating the pace 
of struggle for freedom. 10 Further, if voted to power, the 
Congress alone, as Nehru held, 17 would be able to remove the 
social and economic burdens of the Indian people. There 
appeared to be some contradictions in the Congress stand, for 
when it was for destroying the 1935 Act from within, why 
it decided to face the voters with a comprehensive programme 
of action to be implemented if voted to power. The Congress 
promised through its election manifesto to the people of 
India : 

A reform of the system of land tenure and revenue and 
rent and an equitable adjustment of the burden on agricul¬ 
tural land, grant of immediate relief to the smaller pea¬ 
santry by a substantial reduction of agricultural rent and 
revenue now paid by them and exempting uneconomic 

14 Indian Review , August 1936, p. 515. 

15A.K.Azad, India Wins Freedom (Bombay: Orient Longmans, 1967), 
p. II. 

16 John Patrick Halihox, Communism and Nationalism in India: M.N . Roy 
and Comintern Policy , 1920-1939 (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1971) p. 272. And also see L.P. Sinha, The Left Wing in Indi1919-47 
(Muzaffarpur : New Publishers, 1965), pp. 436-37. 

17 Nehru, op. cit. t p. 39. 


holdings from payment of rent and revenue. _Jhe Congress 
also promised improvement in the lot of the industrial 
workers by securing for them a decent standard of living 
and providing for the formation of their unions. 18 

The Congress further promised that partymen would work 
for the establishment of civil liberties, repeal of the repressive 
laws, release of political prisoners, internees, detenus and 
restoration of land confiscated or sold during the Civil-Dis¬ 
obedience Movement by the British government. 

The Congress campaign for the provincial elections was 
most systematic, well-planned and well-organised. Its leaders— 
Nehru, Sardar Patel, Maulana Azad and Rajendra Prasad— 
extensively toured the country and explained to the people 
political, economic and social programme of the party. 19 The 
appeal of the Congress was from a party dedicated to uplift 
the toiling masses of India. 20 The people were asked to vote 
for the Congress so that ‘Purna Swaraj’ could be achieved and 
for this it made it clear to the voters that the choice before 
them was between the foreign government and the Congress. 21 

The attitude of both the government of India and the 
provincial governments had always been to favour the parties 
other than the Congress. The Government helped the Unionist 
Party in Punjab, the Justice Party in Madras, the landlords 
and the Nationalist Party in the U.P., the anti-Congress 
section of Marathas in Bombay and other anti Congress ele¬ 
ments to defeat the Congress or to make it dependent on other 


18 K.K. Datta, Rajendra Prasad (New Delhi : Publications Division, 
Government of India, 1970), p. 171. 

1ST H.D. Pol. (1) F.N. 111/1937 (Memorandum containing general comments 
on the results of the elections of the provincial legislatures 1936-37, 
prepared by the Home Department of Government of India, for 
submission to the India office). 

M. Brecher, Nehru : A Political Biography (Combay : Jaico Publishing 
House, 1969), pp. 117-18 and also the General Secretary’s report at 
Faizpur Session of the Indian National Congress, AICC. F.N. G-47 
of 1937. 

20 A.I.C.C. FN. ibid. 

21 H.D. Pol. (!) FN. 111/1937. 
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parties. 23 The government’s hostility towards the Congress and 
its programme is evident from some of the steps taken by 
various provincial governments at the time of elections. In 
Bihar, the government issued instructions to the district 
officers to counter the economic programme of the Congress 
which had attacked the land tenure and revenue system. 23 In 
the U.P., an official circular, issued by the Secretary, Court 
of Wards, told the district officers that it was 

essential in the interest of the class which the Court of 
Wards represents and of agricultural interests generally to 
inflict as crushing a defeat as possible on the Congress 
with its avowed socialistic principles. To this end it is 
of the utmost importance to avoid to the greatest extent 
practicable a split in the landlord vote, and a consequent 
dissipation of the voting power of the elements opposed to 
the Congress. 24 

The Court of Wards favoured all such candidates as were 
opposed to the Congress. The district officials were instructed 
to enlist the support of the people for the “loyal” candidates. 
The provincial governments used freely Section 108ofI.P.C. 
and Section 144 of (he Cr. P.C. to hamper the Congress 
election campaign. A number of Congress candidates in 
almost all the provinces were disqualified on grounds of either 
imprisonment or their conviction during the civil disobedience 
movement. 

22 The same view was held by many others. For example, see, S.M. Ikram, 
Modern Muslim India and the Birth of Pakistan , 1857-1958 (Lahore : 
Sh. Mohammed Ashraf, 2nd edn. 1965), pp. 254-55 and also see, 
A.I.CC. FN. G-47 of 1937 and also see, Kate, L. Mitchell, India With¬ 
out Fable : A 1942 Survey (New York : Alfred A. Knoff, n.d.), p. 203, 

23 K.K. Datta, History of the Freedom Movement in Bihar 1928-1941 , 
Vol. II (Patna ; Government of Bihar, 1957), p. 279. 

24 Circular ^No. K-70/C.W.886/34 dated 9 July 1936 issued by Secretary, 
Court of Wards, U,P., Allahabad to all District Officers in the U.P. 
except Kuraaun, cited by B.R. Nanda, “Nehru, The Indian National 
Congress and the partition of India, 1937-47“ in C.H. Philips and M.D. 
Wainwright (eds.). The Partition of India : Policies and Perspectives, 
1937-47 (London : George Allen and Unwin, 1970), p. 152. 
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The Congress contested 1161 of the 1585 js&&i s in different 
provinces. It won 716 seats. The following table shows its 
strength in 11 provinces. 26 


SI. No. 

Name of the 
Province 

Total 

Seats 

Congress 

Seats 

% Seats 

1 . 

Madras 

215 

159 

74 

2. 

Bihar 

152 

98 

65 

3. 

Bengal 

250 

56 

22 

4. 

C.P. & Berar 

112 

70 

62.5 

5. 

Bombay 

175 

86 

49 

6. 

U.P. 

228 

134 

59 

7. 

Punjab 

175 

18 

10.5 

8. 

N.W.F P. 

50 

19 

38 

9. 

Sind 

60 

7 

11.5 

10. 

Assam 

108 

33 

31 

11. 

Orissa 

60 

36 

60 


The Congress secured 54 per cent of the total votes. In 
Madras, Bihar, the U.P., the C.P. and Orissa it emerged as the 
majority party. In Bombay, Assam and the N.W.F.P. it was 
the largest party, securing 49 per cent, 31 per cent and 38 per 
cent of the total seats, respectively. In Bengal, Punjab and 

25 I.A.R., Vc l. I, 1937, p. 42. For details, also see A.I.C.C. F.N. P-I of 
1937-38 (Z.A. Ahmad, Secretary Economic Department of the A.I.C.C. 
to All Provincial Congress Committees, 29 March 1937, Circular No. 21,. 
pl/1173 Encs. “A brief anabsis of the election results”, issued by the 
Political and Economic Information Department of the A.I.C.C., 19* 
March 1937). 
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Sind its performance was rather poor as it secured only 22 per 
cent, 10.5 per cent of the total seats, respectively. 

The Congress contested 58 of the 482 Muslim seats, but it 
could win only 26 seats, and 19 of them were in the N.W.F.P. 
where 95 per cent of the population was Muslim. The poor 
performance of the Congress on the Muslim front was because 
of the fact that it was unable to attract Muslim voters. The 
Congress victory in the N.W.F.P. was attributed to the effec¬ 
tiveness of the organisation and great influence of Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan. According to a Punjab Congress leader, the system of 
separate, communal electorate* 6 and lack of effective Congress 
organisation were mainly responsible for the party’s poor 
performance in Punjab. 27 

On the labour front the Congress captured all the six labour 
seats in Madras, two out of three in Bihar, two out of seven in 
Bombay, all the three in the U.P., five out of eight in Bengal,, 
one of the two seats in the C.P. and four in Assam. It failed 
to secure any labour seats in Punjab (three seats) and Sind (one 
seat). The Congress captured 23 out of the 38 labour seats. 

The Congress failed to secure most of the Harijan seats. 
The total number of the scheduled caste seats was 125, including. 
30 each in Madras and Bengal, 15 each in Bombay and Bihar, 
16 in the Lf.P. and 19 in the C P. There were no scheduled 
caste seats in Punjab, the N.W.F.P., Orissa, Assam and Sind. 
The Congress won 67 seats, including 26 in Madras, 14 in 
Bihar, four in Bombay, 12 in the U.P., six in Bengal and five in 
the C.P. 28 It captured four of the 37 landlords’ seats and four 
of the 56 commerce and industry seats. In the six Upper 
Houses, whose total strength was 229, the Congress could 
secure only 64 seats, i.e. 28 per cent of the seats. 29 

The victory of the Congress in several provinces could be 
attributed to various factors. One of the main factors was the 

26 Bhim Sain Sachar, Oral Testimony, N.M.M.L. New Delhi, p. J37. 

27 Ibid., p. 138. 

28 A.l.C.C. FN. P-I. of 1937- 38 (Z.A. Ahmad to All Provincial Congress 
Committees, 29 March 1937, Circular No. 21, P. 1/1173 Encs. ‘A brief 
analysis of the election res ults’). 

29 Ibid. 
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influence of Mahatma Gandhi, who was described in Sir Harry 
V Hodgson’s report “another Governor-General of India”. 30 The 
Mahatma’s magic effect over the voters was immense. 31 The 
main slogan of the Congress workers was, “put your papers in J 
the white box and vote for Gandhi”. 32 

Therefore, while voting for the Congress, the people were 
“voting for Mahatma Gandhi”. 33 Moreover, the Congress 
" victory in the provincial elections, according to an official 
report, revealed “the real opinion of the electorates on the 
issues of independence and wrecking of the new constitution”. 34 
The election results also reflected “the anti-imperialist spirit 
prevailing throughout the country”. This is evident from a 
letter by Nehru to Stafford Cripps written after the elections of 
I937. 35 In general, the Congress victory in securing so many 
general seats and absolute majority in five provinces was the 
result of its good organisational strength, the financial resource¬ 
fulness of its candidates, and the existence of several parties 
resulting in multi-cornered contests in several constituencies. 36 

Since the performance of the Congress on the Muslim front 
was poor, the party could not claim to represent the Muslims 
and as such the government was right when it said that the 
claim of the Congress to speak on behalf of the Muslims also 
was rather hollow. 37 Moreover, the election results revealed 
that communal feelings were dominant in the Congress (Hindu- 
majority) provinces than they were in the non-Congress 
(Muslim-majority) provinces. 

“The extent of the Congress victories” according to Glen- 


30 Cited in Kanji D.varkadas, Ten Years to Freedom (Bombay : Popular 
Prakashan, 1968), p. 26. 

31 J. Glendevon, The Viceroy at Bay : Lord Linlithgow in India, 1936-42 
(London: Collins, 1971), p.49. 

32 Ibid . 

33 H.D. Pol. (1) FN. 4/9/1937. 

34 Ibid., 111/1937. 

35 Cited in V.B. Kulkarni, India and Pakistan : A Historical Survey o, 
Hindu-Muslim Relations (Bombay: Jaico Publishing House, 1973), 
p. 308. 

36 H.D. Pol (1) FN. 111/1937. 

37 Ibid . 
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devon, “surprised the Viceroy less than some of the provincial 
Governors”. 38 It is interesting to note that the Governor of the 
C P,, Sir Hyde Gowan, considered the Congress claim that it 
would win 65 seats out of 112 seats as “an incredible boast”. 39 
On 4 February 1937 he forecast, on the basis of the official 
reports from the districts, that the Congress would win 35 seats. 
However, the Congress won 70 seats. 40 The victory of the 
Congress was also not anticipated by the Secretary of State for 
India. 41 


The Muslim League and the Elections 

Jinnah was one of the critics of the 1935 Act as is indicated 
in his speech in the central legislature on 7 February 1935 when 
he still believed in Hindu-Muslim unity. As authorised in the 
Bombay session of the League (April 1936), he issued an elec¬ 
tion manifesto which demanded “full responsible government 
for India”. The election programme of Muslim League was : 

To protect religious rights, to secure repeal of all repressive 
laws, to reject all measures which were detrimental to the 
interest of India, which encroach upon the fundamental 
liberties of the people ard lead to economic exploitation of 
the country, to reduce the heavy cost of administrative 
machinery—central and provincial—and allocate substantial 
funds for nation-building departments, to nationalise the 
Indian Army and reduce military expenditure, to encourage 
development of industries, including cottage industries, to 
regulate currency, exchange and prices in the interest of the 
economic development of the country, to stand for social, 
educational and economic uplift of the rural population, to 
sponsor measures for the relief of agricultural indebtedness— 
to devise measures for the amelioration of the general con- 


38 Glendevon, op. cit., p. 49. 

39 Ibid. 

40 Ibid. 

41 Zetland to Linlithgow, 21 February 1937 and 1 March 1937, Microfilm 
of Zetland Papers, N A.I., New Delhi. 
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dition of the Musalmans and to take steps to relieve the 
heavy burden of taxation and create healthy public opinion 
ard general political consciousness throughout the country. 43 


The outstanding feature of the League manifesto was that 
the party was prepared to work the constitution and it was 
opposed to any move aiming at the abolition of private 
property. Its election manifesto had much in common with 
that of the Congress. 

The Muslim League, lacking an effective organisation and 
banking mostly on the urban propertied class, 43 could secure 
only 109 Muslim seats out of 482, i.e. 4.4 per cent of the total 
Muslim votes and 22.6 per cent of Muslim seats as shown in 
the table on next page. 

The total Muslim votes were 73,19,445, and the Muslim 
League secured only 3,21,7 >2 votes. 44 It could not secure even 
a single seat in Bihar, the C P., Orissa and the N.W.F.P. In 
Punjab, it could secure only one seat out ot 84. In Sind, which 
was a Muslim majority province, it could secure only three of 
the 33 seats. In Bengal, about one-half of which emerged as 
the eastern wing of Pakistan (now Bangladesh), the Muslim 
League gained only 39 out of 119 seats. In Bombay, it cap¬ 
tured 20 of the 29 seats. In the U.P., which became a hot-bed 
of the movement for Pakistan, the Muslim League secured only 
27 out of the 64 Muslim seats. In Madras, out of 28 Muslim 
seats, it secured only 10. The other local Muslim Organisations 
and independent Muslims won 72 per cent of the total Muslim 
seats. The Congress was able to secure 5.4 per cent of the 
Muslim seats. 

The performance of the Muslim League in the provincial 
elections was not too bad if the results are considered in the 
historical context in which the party was placed. It had not 
yet been properly organised, had not yet secured a mass base 


42 Vol. I, 1936, p. 301. . 

43 C. Khaliquzzaman, Path Way to Pakistan (London : Orient Longmans, 


44 RJ\^ * D ut h 7 India Today (Calcutta : Manisha, 2nd Indian edn., 1970), 


p. 468. 
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Performance of the Muslim League in the 
Provincial Elections (1937) 43 
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Si. Name of the 

Total Number of 

Seats won by 

Percentage 

No . Province 

Muslim seats in 
the Legislative 
Assembly 

Muslim 

League 

of seats 

1 . 

Assam 

34 

9 

26.47 

2. 

Bengal 

117 

39 

33.33 

3. 

Bihar 

39 

— 


4. 

5. 

Bombay 

Central 

29 

20 

68.96 


Provinces 

14 

— 

— 

6. 

Madras 

28 

10 

35.7 

7. 

N.W.F.P. 

36 

— 

_ _ _ 

8. 

Orissa 

4 

— 


9. 

Punjab 

84 

1 

1.19 

IQ. 

Sind 

33 

3 

9 

11. 

U.P. 

64 

27 

42.18 


Total 

482 

109 



and its membership was still confined only to the rich and 
the landlords. Public meetings were still unknown to the 
Muslim League. The provincial Muslim organisations like 
the Unionist Party in Punjab and Praja Krishak Party in 
Bengal had no national base. Though the Muslim League 
failed to win over the Muslim masses in Bengal, Punjab, 
Sind and the N.W.F.P. (all Muslim dominated provinces) the 
election results proved (the Muslim League winning 109 out 

45 For the results of 19J7 elections, see Return Showing the Results of 
Elections in India (.1937), Cmd. 5589. Cited in S.R. Mehrotra, •‘The 
Congress and the Partition oflndia”, in C.H. Philips and M.0. Wain- 
wight (eds.), op. cit., p. 189. 
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of 482 seats) that it was the only all-India organisation of the 
Muslims and that it could not be ignored. From the election 
results the British government concluded that the Congress 
had no claim to represent all the communities in the whole 
of India, a conclusion which the government exploited at a 
later stage. 

The Acceptance of Office : A Controversy and Compromise 

In the Congress there had been a very powerful section,, 
right from the very beginning which favoured council entry 
and a parliamentary path. This section was known as mode¬ 
rates in the beginning, pro-changers in the twenties and right¬ 
ists in the thirties. Yet there were other groups in the Congress— 
called the extremists, the no-changers and the leftists from 
time to time who were against council entry. After the failure 
of the mass Civil Dis-obedience Movement, a powerful section 
led by M.A. Ansari, B.B. Desai, Rajagopalachari, Satyamurti 
and others strived for the council entry programme since 
they had lost faith in mass action. 46 The council entry pro¬ 
gramme raised a bitter controversy among the Congressmen. 
The rightists wanted to capture “places of power and privilege’* 
to consolidate their position. 47 

The Congressmen, who opposed the acceptance of office 
were of the opinion that the party had once rejected 48 the 
Act of 1935 and hence, it could not accept the places of 
honour and prestige in the administrative set up. According 
to J.B. Kripalani, they held that: 

rejection would be meaningless if they identified themselves 

to be part of the administrative machinery devised by the 


46 H.D. Pol, (1) FN. 4/4/34 and also see, Durga Das, India from Curzon to 
Nehru & After (London : Collins, 1969), pp. 164-65. 

47 S.S. Caveesbar, Acceptance of offices under the New Constitution 
(Lucknow : The Anti-Ministry Committee, n.d.), p. 6. 

48 Bose, op, cit, t p. 324. 
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ew Constitution. This argument was advanced at the 
time of the council entry question also. 49 


He further writes that the acceptance of office : 

is based upon the political theory and practice in demo¬ 
cratic countries in the last century and the beginning of the 
present century. It holds that all parties in a democracy 
accept the fundamentals of the constitution under which 
they function. All parties believe that the constitution 
under which they serve or fight is suited to serve the best 
interests of the country. 50 

It was the opinion of the leftists, who were opposed to office 
acceptance, that the 1935 Act could never be wrecked by enter¬ 
ing or coming out of councils but only by extra-constitutional 
and extra-parliamentary methods. The leftists, however, were 
in favour of contesting the elections as they held that it would 
afford them an opportunity to influence the masses. They 
walked out of the A.I.C.C. session at Faizpur when the rightists 
insisted that the Congress should not only contest the elections 
but should also enter the legislative councils. Therefore, the 
question of acceptance of office was postponed till the elections 
were over. 

However, following the elections the question of accepting 
or rejecting office could no longer be postponed now that the 
Congress had secured clear majority in provinces like Bombay, 
Madras, the U.P., Bihar and Orissa. As has been already 
stated, there were two views in the Congress at this time on this 
question. There were leaders like Jawaharlal Nehru, S.C. Bose, 
Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, P.D. Tandon, Sardul Singh, Jayaprakash 
Narayan and others 51 who wanted to reject the proposal to 

49 J.B. Kripalani, The Gandhian Way (Bombay : Vora & Co., 2nd edn., 
n.d.), p. 103. 

50 lbld. t pp 103-4. 

51 Some of the supporters of this group later joined the ministries. For 
instance, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai and Mrs. Vijay Laxmi Pandit in the U.P. 
became ministers and Sarat Chander Bose became the leader of the 
Congress Legislature in Bengal. See S.C. Bose, op. cit. t p. 328 (F.N.). 
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accept offices mainly on the grounds that such a step would 
undermine the revolutionary image the Congress had then 
regained and would put the real objectives of the party of 
wrecking the Act in the background. It would also weaken 
the Congress because of the diverse policies of blessing the 
Act in the legislatures and criticising it outside the legis¬ 
latures. 62 The step would make the Congress a partner of 
the British government in exploiting the Indians 53 and also 
make it impossible for the Congress ministers to function 
smoothly with Governors being more powerful. Rafi Ahmed 
Kidwai was of the opinion that by accepting office the Congress 
Committees would become government executives and these 
could not wreck and work the constitution at the same time. 
In case of office acceptance, he added : 

We shall have to cease to talk of revolution and of inde¬ 
pendence. So long as the responsible officers of the Cong¬ 
ress Committees are the ministers of the government 
instead of criticising it we shall have to give the government 
our fullest support. 64 


Rajendra Prasad, who later supported office acceptance, 
of the opinion : 


was 


I am one of those who believe that a party engaged in a 
mass revolutionary movement should not accept positions 
of honour, responsibility and profit until it has succeeded 
in capturing power. The reasons are that such acceptance 
creates personal jealousies among the members, raises hopes 


52 A.I.C.C. F.N. G.-39(l) of 1937 (For details, see the President, District 
Congress Committee Beigaum to the President of the A.I.C.C., 
Allahabad, 26 February 1937). 

53 For details, see Jawaharlal Nehru, Presidential Address, Lucknow, 
12 April 1936, I.A.R., Voi. I, 1936, p.272. And also see S.C. Bose, 
•‘The Pros and Cons of Office Acceptance”, in Modern Review, 
Vol. LXII, No. 2, August 1937, pp. 121-25. 

54 Rafi Ahmed Kidwai to Rajendra Prasad, 4 August 1935, Microfilm of 
Rajendra Prasad Papers, N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 
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among the masses which the party is not able to fulfil and 

thus reaction against it sets in. 66 

He further held : “Rejection of Constitution cannot mean 
acceptance” 68 The anti-ministerialist group set up an Anti- 
Ministry Committee under the chairmanship of Sardar Sardul 
Singh Caveeshar. 

The other view expressed by leaders like Rajaji, Satyamurti, 
Patel, Maulana Azad, Rajendra Prasad, B.B. Desai and others 
was in favour of office acceptance. They also had equally 
powerful arguments in their armoury. They asserted that 
good conditions for accepting office existed, that this would 
strengthen them and make it possible for them to launch a 
movement again 67 , that if the Congress did not accept office 
in the Congress majority provinces, Governor’s rule would 
be imposed, that they would gain experience of administration 
and that they would be able to do something for the masses 
while in office. 

The controversy in Congress circles over this issue was even 
highlighted in the proceedings of the Congress Working 
Committee. Though the majority in it was in favour of 
accepting office yet, keeping in view the danger of split in the 
party on this issue, the Congress Working Committee issued a 
circular to elicit the views of the provincial Congress 
Committees in this respect. 68 Majority of the PCCs supported 
the acceptance of office. Of the 18 PCCs five, namely 
Maharashtra, the Punjab, the U.P., Bengal and Delhi, voted 
against the acceptance while in the rest of the provinces (except 
the U.P.) where the Congress was either in majority or the 
largest party the PCCs favoured the acceptance of office. 69 It 


55 Rajendra Prasad to M.A. Ansari, 26 December 1934, Ibid . 

56 A.I.C.C. letter No. 23, 15 August 1935, Ibid, 

57 A.I.C.C. FN. G-39 (1) of 1937 (President, District Congress Committee, 
Bclgaum to the President A.I.C-C., dated 26 February 1937) and also 
see H.D. Pol. (1) FN. 4/7/1935. 

58 A.I.C.C. Circular No. 8, dated 9 February 1937. 

59 The provincial Congress Committees including Bombay, Madras, Bihar, 
the C.P., Orissa, Gujarat, Karnataka, Vidarbha, Sind and the N.W.F.P. 
favoured the acceptance of offices. This does not include the opinion 
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was, thus, a foregone conclusion that the Congress would accept 
office but at the same time there was an apprehension that it 
would create a serious crisis in the party. Hence, there was the 
necessity of a face-saving device. On 19 and 20 March 1937 a 
convention of Congressmen, consisting of members of provincial 
legislatures and of the A.I.C.C., passed a resolution known as a 
‘compromise formula’ or ‘gentleman’s agreement’. It had the 
blessings of Mahatma Gandhi. 80 Evidently, Mahatma Gandhi 
found in this formula a device to prevent a split in the Congress. 
The acceptance of office was conditional, in the sense that the 
Congress would accept offices only if the government assured 
it that the governors would not use their ‘special powers’ and 
would act on the advice of ministers in all matters under 
provincial jurisdiction. Indeed it was a face saving eevice . 

to enable the would-be Congress ministers to satisfy their 
own followers without demanding from provincial Governors 
specific assurances which they (the Governors) were 
debarred by the Constitution from giving. 61 

When the Governors failed to give such an assurance the 
Congress refused to take office. Thus interim minority govern¬ 
ments were formed with the help of the ‘loyalists’ and other 
interests on 1 April 1937 in the Congress majority provinces. 
In Sind, the N.W.F.P., Assam, Bengal and Punjab coalition 
governments were constituted. The Congress gave a call for a 
general strike on 1 April 1937, which was observed throughout 
the country. Large processions were organised to condemn the 
installation of minority governments. In almost all the big 
cities business remained suspended and educational institutions, 
specially colleges were closed. Mass meetings were held and 
resolutions passed against the government step of installing 


expressed by the Assam and the Utkal Congress Committees. For 
details, see A.I.C.C. FN. 39 (1) of 1937-(Note on the "Acceptance of 
office—Opinion of the P.C.Cs.”). 

60 Nehru, op. cit p. 40. 

61 H,D. Pol. (1) F.N. 4/16/1937* 
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minority governments. 62 The Muslims except in the U.P. 63 , by 
and large kept themselves aloof from the general strike. 

What would be the attitude of the Congress towards the 
issue of either accepting or rejecting offices, following the 
provincial elections, was something that was under constant 
consideration of the government of India as well as the 
government of Great Britain. Referring to the Congressmen, 
Zetland, Secretary of State for India wrote : 

Congressmen are Congressmen only in name rather than by 
conviction at any rate so far as the question of accepting 
office is concerned and I shall doubt whether in the event of 
their taking office there will be any very widespread attempt 
to wreck the constitution from within. At any rate we shall 
now have to wait and see. 64 

On the basis of the reports of provincial Governors, 
however, Zetland expressed the opinion that the Congress 
would accept offices. 6 ** At the same time he favoured that an 
opportunity should be given to other parties in case the 
Congress failed to accept offices. Since the most powerful 
rightist wing of the Congress was in favour of accepting offices 
and its left wing was opposed to it, Zetland apprehended a 
crisis in the Congress. He wrote to Linlithgow, ‘'Why we 
should do anything to help them out”. 66 Lord Zetland advised 
Linlithgow not to enter into negotiations with Mahatma 
Gandhi, 67 and the same views were shared by the Governor- 
General. 68 

Lord Linlithgow was opposed to giving any assurance or 
holding negotiations or having discussions with Mahatma 

62 Ibid . (Review No. 9 of 1935). 

63 G.B. Pant to J.L, Nehru, 2 April 1937, Nehru Papers, FN. P-27 (1), 
pp. 21-22, N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

64 Zetland to Linlithgow, 21 February 1937 Microfilm of Zetland papers, 
N.A.I., New Delhi. 

65 Zetland to Linlithgow, 11 March 1937, Ibid. 

66 Zetland to Linlithgow, 18 March 1937, Ibid. 

<>7 Zetland to Linlithgow, 15 March 1937, Ibid. 

68 Linlithgow to Zetland, 15 March 1937, Ibid. 





Gandhi on this issue. He was not prepared touecept any terms 
of the Congress. 69 In case of acceptance of the Congress terms 
or in case of entering into negotiations with Mahatma Gandhi, 
the Governor-General thought that it would raise the 
prestige of the Congress “to a most dangerous level”. As a 
result, the Muslims would move towards the Congress. 
Secondly, his main objective was to sabotage any getting 
together of the Hindus and the Muslims against his government. 
Thirdly, he thought that it would have an adverse effect on the 
morale of the services, the more conservative elements, the 
princes and the minorities in India. 70 Moreover, he was also 
moved by considerations of prestige. For he wrote. But X 
cannot altogether eliminate the political importance of the 
prestige element and the risk of a rebuff or an embarrassing 
breakdown in this case”. 71 By adopting this attitude his 
intention was to force the Congress to modify its stand. 

He, therefore, remained firm. At the same time he recom¬ 
mended to the provincial Governors that they should have 
contact with the Congress leadership in the provinces and con¬ 
vince them that the Governor-General did not want to see the 
failure of provincial autonomy within the framework of the 
Act. 75 The main object of this tactic was to increase the 
pressure on Congressmen in favour of office acceptance by 
removing any misunderstanding. But there was no question of 
surrendering the special responsibility of the Governors. He 
also apprehended the problem of law and order in case of the 
breakdown of negotiations because he was of the opinion that 
the Congress had increased its influence in the rural areas- 
and its grip over the urban areas was also as effective as it had 
been earlier. 74 Though he was in favour of avoiding a direct 


69 Linlithgow to Zetland, 19 March 1937 and 30 March 1937, Ibid. 

70 Glendevon, op. cit., p. 55. 

71 Cited in. Ibid., p. 58. 

72 Linlithgow to Zetland dated 30 March 1937, Microfilm of Zetland 
Papers, N.A.I., New Delhi. 

73 Glendevon, op. cit., pp. 51*52. 

74 Linlithgow to Zetland, 22 March 1937, Microfilm of Zetland Papers, 
N.A.I., New Delhi, 
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clash, he began to arm himself to face any eventuality, including 
the agrarian trouble. An ordinance too was prepared to this 
effect. 76 The delaying tactics adopted by Linlithgow were re¬ 
sented by the Congressmen as well as by the some of the mem¬ 
bers of British Parliament. Lord Snell attacked this policy in 
British Parliament on 6 May 1937. 

As the pressure of members of the British Parliament 
increased, the Governor-General issued a statement on 22 June 
1937 to the effect that the spirit of 1935 Act called for coopera¬ 
tion between Governors and their ministers. 78 The Governor- 
General was still doubtful about the attitude of the Congress. 
Though Secretary of State Zetland was prepared to take further 
steps to satisfy Congress, 77 the Governor-General communicated 
to Zetland that he would resign if the government yielded on 
this issue. The Congress Working Committee, however, accep¬ 
ted the Governor-Generars “assurance” and communicated its 
decision to accept office much to the relief of the British 
government. 

The decision was regarded as a high water mark of states¬ 
manship in some quarters while in some other as a climb down. 
The Home Department rightly stated that the Congress organi¬ 
sation was not ready for a mass movement and it was by no 
means “anxious for a trial of strength”. 78 Mahatma Gandhi 
thought that if the Congress worked the 1935 Act successfully 
it would “avoid a bloody revolution and a mass civil disobe¬ 
dience movement”. 79 The draft resolution regarding the 
acceptance of office was, however, designed very carefully. 

75 Linlithgow to Zetland, 5 March 1937, Ibid ., and for details, see H.D. 
Pol. (1) FN. 120/37/1937 (A note prepared by R. Maxwell, Home 
Secretary on 5 April 1937). 

76 For details, see The Marquess of Linlithgow, Speeches and Statements , 
1936-1943 , (New Delhi : Bureau of Public Information, Government of 
India, 1945), pp. 73-82. 

77 Zetland to Linlithgow 28 June 1937. Cited in Glendevon, op. cit , p. 65. 

78 H.D. Pol. (1) FN. 120/37/1937. 

79 Cited in Penderal Moon, Gandhi and Modern India (London : The 
Engligh Universities Press, 1968), p. 189. And also see Times of India , 
19 July 1937. For further details, see M.K. Gandhi, “Congress 
Ministries’*, in Modern Review , Vol. LXII, No. 2, 1937, p. 135. 
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s/“Ending or wrecking the Act” was replaced by Combating the 
Act”. On the whole, the decision was hailed. According to 
Mahatma Gandhi, the revolutionary fervour had gone and the 
parliamentary mentality had come to stay. 80 

Following the announcement of the Viceroy and Congress 
response to it, the interim minority governments submitted their 
resignation and steps were taken to form Congress ministries in 
Madras, Bombay, the C.P., the U.P., Bihar, Orissa and in the 
N.W.F.P. with the helps of eight defectors to the Congress in 
July 1937. A coalition government was formed in Assam in 
December 1938. Thus the Congress controlled the administra¬ 
tion in eight provinces. Congress Ministries remained in office 
till October 1939 when they resigned following the declaration 
by the Governor-General, without consulting the Congress 
Party, that India was at war with Germany. 


The Working of Congress Ministries 

During their stay in Office the Congress ministries claimed 
to have done some work in the spheres of social, welfare, edu¬ 
cation, prohibition, agriculture, labour, industrial aud other 
fields. But the various measures taken in these fields failed to 
fulfil the aspirations of the masses. 

The economic programme of the Congress was based on its 
resolution of 1931. The agrarian programme resolution was 
adopted in 1936 at the Lucknow session. The election mani¬ 
festo embodied these two resolutions. Though the programme 
of the Congress regarding land reforms was not comprehensive, 
the legislative measures carried out by the Congress ministries 
fell short of even this programme. The conditions .of the 
Kisans remained miserable. In Bihar, Orissa and the United 
Provinces “the peasantly, accused the ministries of paying excess 
sive deference to landlords and other vested interests”. 81 
Moreover, the Congress ministries did not take adequate steps 


SO K. Gopalaswami, Gandhi and Bombay (Bombay : Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, 1969), p. 305. 

81 Kate, L. Mitchell, op. cit. f p. 207. 
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[we the peasantry the needed relief. 82 The working of the 


Congress ministries also revealed their rightist character. The 
failure of the Congress ministries to reduce the burden of the 
peasantry forced the farmers to adopt extra-legal methods. This 
explains why the activities of the Kisan organisation were 
looked upon with “suspicion and distrust”. 83 It led to dissatis¬ 
faction among the Congressmen and proved to be a serious 
set-back for the national movement. 84 

The labour in the industrial field, whose number was about 
two million, was given some concessions, while the interests ot 
agricultural workers, small peasants, weavers, artisans and 
others were ignored. The taxation policy was vague and the 
rich could easily evade taxes. The Congress unsuccessfully 
proposed a cut in the salaries of government employees to re¬ 
duce the expenditure, while it had no plan, as V.K.R.V. Rao 
states, to reduce the income of businessmen, lawyers, landlords 
and doctors. All this resulted in the continuation of social 
injustice which caused frustration among the masses. 85 

The Congress ministries’ failure to satisfy the masses led to 
popular resentment and the masses felt little difference between 
the khaddar-clad Gandhian ministers and the white-skinned 
bureaucrats. The Congress ministries had to face the severe 
criticism levelled by the leftists in the party, Congress Socialists 
and trade unionists. The latter began to assert that the Cong¬ 
ress ministries were behaving like the limbs of imperialism, 
exploiting and repressing the people instead of ameliorating their 


conditions. In the name of maintenance of Maw and order’ 


peace and tranquillity and the maintenance of status quo, the 
Congress governments followed all those methods which were 
adopted by the previous bureaucratic, irresponsible administra¬ 
tion. The people still suffered the lathi charges, firings, impri- 

82 Narendra Dev, Socialism and the National Revolution (Bombay : Padma 
Publications, 1946), p. 41. 

83 Ibid 

84 Mitchell, op. c/7., p. 207. 

85 A.I.CC. FN. G-5KW (2) of 1937 (The economic programme before the 
country. A note prepared by V.K.R.V. Rao. The Cogy^oCtim.tipte ; was 

sent to Nehru on 17 August 1937), New Dplhi. 
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sonment, oppression, suppression and exploitation. India was 
still governed by repressive laws such as the Press Act, the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, Regulation III, the Emergency 
Powers Act, Section 107 I.P.C. and Section 144 Cr.P.C. and 
Section 124 I.P.C. 86 All these laws remained operative at the 
central and provincial levels during the time the Congress re- 
mained in power. The ban on the C.P.I., the Naujawan Bharat 
Sabha, the Kirti Kisan Party and on other such organisations 
continued as it was before the operation of the 1935 Act. 87 
Immediately after the formation of the Congress ministries, S.S. 
Batliwala expressed the view that the influence of bureaucracy 
and C.I.D. was increasing. He opined that this would tarnish 
the image of the Congress. 88 

Again, at places civil liberties were crushed by the popu¬ 
lar ministries. The Madras government was the first popular 
government to order search of the house of E.M.S. Nam- 
boodiripad of Malabar. S.S. Batliwala was sentenced to 
imprisonment for six months under section 124 of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. In fact, section 124 was an instrument 
to crush the nationalists. The Chief Minister of Madras 
argued : 

Civil liberty is not criminal liberty...it seems to be assumed 
by some persons that in these (Congress) provinces, at least, 
individuals can say and do what they like. But so far as I 
know the Congress mind, it will not tolerate any such 
licence. 80 

In 1938, the Congress Working Committee passed the follow¬ 
ing resolution drafted by Mahatma Gandhi : “That civil 

86 The Private Member’s Resolution, No. 2 moved by P. Sundarayya and 
A. Satya Narayana at Haripura Session of the A.I.C.C. (1938). A.I.C.C, 
FN. G-99 of 1938 (subject: Haripura Session 1938—The Reports and 
Resolutions, 1938), N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

87 Resolution No. 17 moved by Munshi Ahmad-Din (Punjab) at Haripura 
Session 1938, A.I.C.C. FN. Ibid 

88 S.S. Batliwala to Nehru, dated 9 August 1936, A.I.C.C. FN. G-5 of 
1937, N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

89 Cited in Moon, op. cit ., p. 191. 
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liberty does not cover acts of or incitements to, violence or 
propagation of palpable falsehood”. 90 The resolution further 
supported the repressive measures taken by the Congress minis¬ 
tries to safeguard property. It clearly shows that the Congress 
and its ministries had no intention to go against the interest of 
the propertied classes and the haves. 

Civil liberties were crushed on the basis of alleged violence. 
All this, instead of strengthening the national movement, weak¬ 
ened and endangered it. The Congress Working Committee by 
passing the above stated resolution encouraged these ministries 
to suppress the civil liberties. Various accounts available in this 
connection bear out this contention. According to C.R. Reddy : 

Congress has by precept and precedents regularised, as it 
were, strong government. For instance, by employing the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, by rejecting separation of 
judicial and executive functions, by vesting the District 
Magistrate with full power to put down communal and 
labour disturbances with no appeal to judiciary but only to 
the government, by punishing non-violent picketing, and by* 
in one word, uprooting the shady tree of Civil Liberties 
Unions which it planted sometime ago.” 91 

C.H. Setalvad referring to the working of the Congress minis* 
tries said that they : 

Deliberately avoided carrying out the reforms of the separa¬ 
tion of the executive and judicial functions which had been 
advocated from Congress platforms for over half a century 
and which was urgently needed. The Congress governments 
obviously desired to continue to retain, like the previous 
bureaucratic government control over the judiciary in the 
provinces. 92 

90 Cited in, Ibid. 

91 C.R. Reddy, Congress in Office (Madras : Muslim Publishing House* 
1940), p. 43. 

92 C.H. Setalvad, Recollections and Reflections : An Autobiography 
(Bombay : Padma Publications, 1946), p. 389. 



Moreover, the Congress ministries had to work within the 
framework of the 1935 Act. The British government retained 
the ultimate power to rule over India as the defence, foreign 
affairs, federal and financial affairs were not transferred to the 
Indians. As a result, the Congress ministries did not and, per¬ 
haps, could not shake the roots of imperialism. And, then, the 
Congress also failed to enact the legislative measure having 
radical nature and with far-reaching consequences. Due to the 
conservative character of the Congress leadership and its pro¬ 
gramme, the Party tended to support British imperialism in 
order to safeguard the vested interests of the propertied class. 
That was why the Congress ministries dealt severely with any 
movement launched by the workers and peasants. 93 In this sense 
the working of the Congress ministries weakened the national 
movement instead of strengthening it. Referring to the attitude 
of the Congressmen Jawaharlai Nehru said : 

We have swerved off to some extent from the path we have 
followed for so long and a feeling of hesitation in treading 
over strange ground is inevitable.... If tried Congressmen feel 
hesitant on new ground, what of the masses.... They must be 
puzzled to see some of their old comrades who were in 
prison with them but yesterday, sitting in the seats of the 
mighty in those imposing structures which have been the 
citadels of British imperialism. Red-liveried chaprasis hover 
* * about them and the enervating perfume of power surrounds 
them. What has happened to these comrades of ours, they 
must wonder, what strange sea-change has transformed the 
convicts of yesterday into the ministeis of today. 94 

Jawaharlai Nehru held that the Congress ministry in Madras 
was like a : 

Police ministry suppressing the elementary rights of free 

93 Mitchell, op. cit., pp. 20P-10. 

94 A.I.C.C. FN. PI of 1937, p. 75 (Jawaharlai Nehru to Secretaries P.C.Cs., 
Circular No. 32, Pl/1937, 20 July 1937, and also a press statement, 
20 July 1937, A I.C.C. FN. Ibid , p. 77, N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 
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speech and as the previous government was.... The same 
intolerable state of affairs continues. All soft words thrown 
out at us cannot stop the aggressive suppression of civil liberty 
or of the lathi on the bodies of our youth. The lathi remained 
under the new ministries as it was before the true symbol of 
government. 95 



But the most controversial aspect of the working of the Con¬ 
gress ministries, especially of the Madras ministry, was the use 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Its use created “bitter 
dissensions” within the Congress Party itself. 96 

The Indian nationalists did not have a high opinion about the 
working of the police administration. The police was an instru¬ 
ment of suppression of individual liberty. The police did not 
give fair treatment to the man in the street. The Congress minis¬ 
tries should have taken some concrete steps to reform the police 
administration. Instead, the Congress ministries depended to a 
great extent on the police in their working. No action was taken 
by the Bombay Home Minister, K.M. Munshi, against the police 
for their excesses. He went on defending the police. The Con¬ 
gress ministers developed personal relations with the police and 
the administration of police remained as “corrupt and human” 97 
as it was before. The Bombay government did not hesitate to 
crush civil liberties. The District Magistrate of Ahmedabad 
prohibited the taking out of processions, assemblies of more 
than five persons under Section 144 Cr. P.C. in the strike affec¬ 
ted areas. By such orders the right to strike became ineffective 
since the people had been deprived of the right to assemble and 
hold public meetings to ventilate their demands. 98 Similarly, by 
another notification the Bombay government under the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act declared the offence of criminal intimida- 

95 Press Statement issued by Nehru, dated 17 June 1937 A I C C FN 
G-28/of 1937-38, N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

96 John Patrick Haithox, op. cit., p. 27 8. 

97 M.L. Chaudhary, The Congress in Power (Lahore : The Lion Press, 1947) 

p. 124. ' ” 

98 For details, see the press communique issued by the Indian Civil Liber¬ 

ties Union on 1 December 1937 and also A.I.C.C. FN. G-8 of 1937-39 
N.M.M.L., New Delhi. “ * 
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tion within the municipal limits of Ahmedabad city to be-eogni- 
sable and non-bailable." In connection with the call given by 
the Red Flag Union of Sholapur, the District Magistrate of 
Sholapur was authorised by the Bombay government to impose 
Section 144 Cr.P.C. 100 Along with these old techniques of the 
imperialist government, the police administration continued to be 
oppressive, corrupt and brutal and no action was ever taken by 
the higher authorities against the corrupt European and Indian 
police officers. 101 But the most controversial measures adopted 
by the Bombay government was the passage of the Bombay 
Trade Union Disputes Act, 1938. 101 The main intentions of the 
framers of this Act were to restrict the growth and development 
of healthy trade unionism, to favour the employer-sponsored 
unions, to reduce the right to strike to zero, to penalise all 
strikes without notice and to enforce the compulsory arbitration 
or conciliation on all workers. As a result of this Act, the 
fundamental democratic right of forming trade unions was 
curbed and this created a breach between the Congress and the 
working class. The trade unions of Bombay organised strikes 
and faced Section 144 Cr.P.C., lathi-charges, firings, imprison¬ 
ment and punishment. As stated above it was a step-motherly 
treatment to the working class movement. The General Secre¬ 
tary of the All-India Trade Union Congress observed : 

At the time of the strikes we witness the same arrests and 
prosecutions, the same banning of meetings and proces¬ 
sions and the same attempts to crush the strikes. The recent 
strikes at Cawnpore, Ahmedabad, Sholapur and Bombay 


99 ibid. 

JOO Ibid. 

101 Boman Chothia (Who acted as an officiating Inspector of Police in 
Bombay City Police Force) to His Excellency, the Governor of Bombay 
and K M. Munshi, the Minister for Home and Legal Departments, 
government of Bombay, A.I.C.C. FN. PL-2 of 1938. 

102 For details of the Act, see "A Bill to aid in the prevention of strikes 
and lockouts and to promote amicable settlement of trade disputes in 
factories and other industrial establishments”, A.I.C.C. FN. (P.L-2) 
Part I of 1938 (Dealing with Bombay Legislature Congress Party). 
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bear witness to this state of affairs.... A part from this 
failure to secure any positive relief the most disagreeable 
feature is the tendency to look with suspicion on all strikes 
and demonstrations and to regard them as embarrassments 
instead of a encouraging signs. 103 

The Congress ministries doubted and suspected trade 
unionism 101 which was considered as hostile to them. 

The Congress ministries also tried to crush the peasants 
and workers in the U.P., Bihar and the N.WJF.P. The 
economic policy of the Congress favoured absentee landlords 
and due to the agricultural depression, the economic condition 
of the peasants deteriorated further. The landlords continued 
to exploit the peasants in the same way as before and they had 
much influence on the Congress ministries as well. The burden 
on the peasants remained what it was before. The Congress 
ministries took almost no step to improve the conditions of the 
peasants. The All-India Kisan Committee condemned the role 
of certain Congressmen, who sabotaged the Kisan movement. 
The Congress and its ministry in Bihar made it impossible for 
the party activists to participate in the Kisan movement led by 
Swami Shahajananda and Jayaprakash Narayan. The Bihar 
Congress did not tolerate the KL c an movement and it treated 
all those partymen who participated in the Kisan movement or 
sympathised with the kisans as “traitors”. 105 Since the question 
of participation in the Kisan movement was left to the local 
organisations in Bihar, 106 the Congress Committees at Saran, 
Champaran and Monghyr banned 107 the party members* 
participation in the meetings organised by the Kisan Sabha—as 


103 The summary of the General Secretary’s report from May 1937 to 
Dec. 1937, All-India Trade Union Congress, held at Delhi on 1 and 2 
January 1938—Annual report and proceedings of the 16th session of the 
A.I.T.U.C., N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

104 Ibid. 

l65 All-India Kisan Bulletin (issued by the All-India Kisan Committee), 
A.I.C.C. FN. G-9 of 1938, N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

106 J.L. Nehru to Ram Avtar, 15 April 1938, A.I.C.C. FN. G-39 of 1938, 
N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

107 All India Kisan Bulletin, op. cit., A.I.C.C, FN. G-9 of 1938. 
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Kisan Sabha leaders were alleged 
violence. Depicting the condition of 
Congress rule Ramana Rao says : 


to 

the 


have preached 
country under 


When we look at what was happening in the country, we 
get a picture of subdued discontent with the conduct of the 
ministries, their programme of work, their inability to 
remedy the agrarian situation, specially, which was assuming 
dangerous dimensions. The Zamindars still ruled with all 
their feudal tyranny. The Kisan remained oppressed, tor¬ 
mented and tortured by the Zulum of the Zamindars. Kisan 
marches under the leadership of [the] Socialists who were 
fast losing their identity and emerging as Communists, with 
a red flag and the sickle and hammer as the symbols, became 
a common feature. In Bengal and even in Bihar and other 
places, political detenues suffered as usual. Political pri¬ 
soners in jails had to resort to hunger-strikes to secure better 
conditions. 108 


The working of the provincial autonomy further increased the 
love for power, prestige, office and position among the Congress¬ 
men and they began to think in these terms only. 109 Their sense 
of moral values underwent a change for the worst. Again, the 
working of the provincial autonomy encouraged mutual jealousy, 
rivalry and disunity. Jayaprakash Narayan felt concerned and 
observed that “These politically and socially reactionary tenden¬ 
cies endanger our national movement and threaten, unless 
checked, to turn the Congress into another liberal party”. 110 

The Congress Party, once in office, thus began to enjoy the 
power and its lust for power further increased. Its revolutionary 
spirit was sapped and it forgot the path of struggle. It was 
hypnotised by the ministerial offices. To sum up, there was a 
vast gap between what the Congress advocated before the 
acceptance of office and what it did while in office. 


108 Rao, op. c/7., pp. 185-86. And also see F.C. Mehta, Failure of Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomy in India (Lahore : New Publications, 1944), p. 20. 

109 R.R. Diwakar, Oral Testimony, N.M.M.L., New Delhi, p. 87. 

110 J.P. Papers, Tele. No. 125, 1937-56, N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 
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True, the establishment of the Congress ministries increased 
the enthusiasm among the people because they thought that the 
“golden age was in sight”. 111 The hopes of the people were 
raised too high and they expected too much from the Congress. 
True, the Congress ministries did something good in the field 
of education, agriculture and health, but these measures fell 
short of the people's expectations. These measures did not 
touch the basic issues of poverty, hunger, unemployment, under¬ 
employment, ilhhealth, exploitation and oppression. The failure 

of the Congress ministries to reduce the burden of the people, 

created much disappointment had disenchantment. 112 The work¬ 
ing of the Congress ministries had exposed the reactionary and 
class character of the party and its economic programme as 
well. The Congress, while in office followed constitutionalism 
and failed to realise that in a subject country constitutionalism 
could never be in favour of the ruled. 113 Instead of wrecking or 
ending the Act of 1935, the Congress made every effort to pro¬ 
tect it. The Congress ministries had “come to mock but stayed 
to bless” 114 the “character of slavery”. It was considered by 
the people a serious breach of faith and lowered the moral 
prestige of the Congress. 118 

According to S.C. Bose : 

Whatever revolutionary fervour the Gandhi movement had 
was sapped more by the acceptance of ministerial office than 
by any other factor. It would be no exaggeration to say 
that under the influence of this factor, a large number of 
Congressmen have definitely turnfed from the thorny path ot 
revolution to the rosy path of constitutionalism. 118 

111 H.D. Pol. (1) FN. 4/9/1937. 

112 L.P. Sinha, op . cit., pp. 441-42. 

113 For details see (An intercepted letter) Ras Behari Bose to Subhas 

Chander Bose (President I.N.C.), 24 January 1938, H.D. Pol. (1) FN. 

32/2/1938. 

114 G. Schuster and W. Guy, India and Democracy (London : Macmillan, 
1941), p. 153. 

115 C.R. Reddy, op . c/Y., pp. 37-38. 

116 S.C. Bose, Fundamental Questions of Indian Revolution (Calcutta : 
Netaji Research Bureau, 1970), p. 43. 
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Additionally, pouer politics in the Congress increased and its 
monolithic character crushed all opposition inside the organisa¬ 
tion. According to Jawaharlal Nehru : 

The Congress ministries are working inefficiently and not 
doing much that they could do. They are adopting them-* 
selves far too much to the old order and trying to justify 
it.... What is far worse is that we are losing the high 
position...in the hearts of the people.... We are sinking to 
the level of ordinary politicians whose work is governed by 
a day today opportunism.... I think there are enough good 
men in the Congress.... But their minds are full of party 
conflicts and the desire to crush this individual or that 
group. Obviously, bad men are preferred to good men 
because the former promise to toe the party line. 117 

According to Jayaprakash Narayan, Congress party became a 
handmaid of the “Indian vested interests”, 118 instead of conver¬ 
ting itself into a democratic organisation of the down-trodden. 
The lust for power increased by the acceptance of office and the 
Congressmen, according to Nehru, forgot the main issue of 
national independence by involving themselves in petty refor¬ 
mist policies and activities, 139 The Congress did not prepare 
itself organisationally and the hostility of the left forces towards 
its reactionary attitude increased the struggle for power inside 
the party and outside it. In this sense it became weaker than 
before. 


117 J.L. Nehru to Mahatma Gandhi, 28 April 1938, Nehru Papers, 
N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

118 J.P. Narayan to J.L. Nehru, 28 November 1939, Ibid . 

119 M. Edwardes, The Last Years of British India (London : The New 
English Library, 1967), p. 76. 
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The Communal Problem in India : 
A Case Study of the Congress- 
League Conflict in the UP., 

1937-1940 


The Question of Coalition Governments 

Before the 1937 elections the Congress was not hopeful of 
securing absolute majority in the U.P. legislative assembly. But 
to give a fight to British imperialism and its supporters—big land¬ 
lords, who had dominated politics, especially in the U.P.—the 
Congress entered into electoral adjustments at the local level with 
the Muslim League. Not only this, Rafl Ahmad Kidwai encou* 
raged some Muslim Congressmen to join the Muslim League 
and contest election on its tickets. As a consequence, Khali- 
quzzaman and Nawab Ismail Khan joined the Muslim League. 1 
It appears that the purpose of planting the progressive Muslims 
in the Muslim League was to influence their co-religionists in 
shaping the policy of the Muslim League. The U.P. Congress 
Parliamentary Board issued instructions to partymen that 
wherever there was no Congress Muslim candidate in Muslim 
•constituency, the party should support the League candidate. 2 

t For details, see Durga Das, op/cit ., p. 181. And also, see B. Shiva Rao, 
India's Freedom Movement : Some Notable Figures (New Delhi: Orient 
Longman, 1972), pp, 15-16. 

2 A.I.C.C. FN. G-47 of 1937 (Subject: The General Secretary’s Report), 
N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 
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The Congress, in fact, did not put up candidates in several' 
constituencies against League candidates. The-Muslim League 
reciprocated in this respect. The result was that various pro- 
Congress Muslim organisations, like the Jamait-ul-Ulema, the 
Ahrars, the Shia Political Conference, the Momins and the 
Muslim Unity Board gave unflinching support to the League 
candidates. 

There were 228 seats, including 64 Muslim seats, in the U.P. 
Assembly. The Congress won 134 seats ; out of the 64 Muslim 
seats, the League won 27, the Independent Muslims 27 ; the 
Nationalist Agriculturist Party (of landlords) nine and the 
Congress only one seat. Evidently, the Muslim voters either 
favoured the League or independent candidates. 

The electoral understanding between the Congress and the 
League remained intact even after the elections, for Rati Ahmad 
Kidwai, who was defeated in the general elections won in a by- 
election with the support of the Muslim League. Again, the 
Muslims also responded to the call of the Congress for observ¬ 
er g general hartal on 1 April 1937. As G.B. Pant says, 
“Muslims’ attitude was distinctly hopeful; they contributed 
their full share in these functions. The reports from other 
places are equally satisfactory”. 3 4 After the Governor-Generars 
statement that the spirit of the 1935 Act desired cooperation 
between Governors and their ministries, the Congress decided to 
form a ministry in the U.P. 

Since the Muslim League had been assured of two seats in 
the U.P. cabinet, its leader, Khaliquzzaman, entered into nego¬ 
tiations with Congress leaders in the legislature. When 
Jawaharlai Nehru came to know about the negotiations, he 
observed : 

I am surprised to learn from your letter (Abdul Walli’s letter)* 
about a scheme being hatched to bring about a coalition 

3 G.B. Pant to Jawaharlai Nehru, 2 April 1937, Nehru Papers, FN. P-27 

(1), New Delhi. 

4 Jawaharlai Nehru to Abdul Walli (personal letter), 30 March 1937, 
A.I.C.C. FN. G/5/KW-I of 1937 (Subject : General Correspondence of 
Nehru), N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 
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between the Congress and the League. I had not heard 
anything about it. 4 

He further stated that he was personally opposed to coalition 
with the League and his colleagues in the Working Committee, 
including Maulana Azad, did not favour the idea of coalition. 
Thus the coalition plan did not enjoy any favour with the Con¬ 
gress High Command, which did not perhaps realise the conse¬ 
quences of its stand, especially when at the local level negotia¬ 
tions had already been concluded. On the other hand, the U.P. 
Muslim League Parliamentary Board held its meeting on 7 May 
1937 and approved the negotiations started by Khaliquzzaman. 

Meanwhile, on 2 May 1937 Khaliquzzaman met Nehru at 
Allahabad when the latter argued that there was no need for 
the Muslim League group in the U.P. Assembly. The negotia¬ 
tions between Khaliquzzaman and the Congress leaders conti¬ 
nued and ultimately Maulana Azad handed over a document to 
Khaliquzzaman listing the following conditions of coalition 
between the League and the Congress : 

The Muslim League group in the U.P. Legislature shall 
cease to function as a separate group. The existing members 
of the Muslim League Party in the United Provinces Assem¬ 
bly shall become part of the Congress party, and wilfully 
share with other members of the party their privileges and 
obligations as members of the Congress Party. They will 
similarly be empowered to participate in the deliberations of 
the party. They will likewise be subject to the control and 
discipline of the Congress Party in an equal measure with 
other members, and the decisions of the Congress Party as 
regards work in the Legislature and general behaviour of its 
members shall be binding on them. All matters shall be 
decided by a majority vote of the party, each individual 
members having one vote. 

The Muslim League Parliamentary Board in the United 
Provinces will be dissolved, and no candidates will thereafter 
be set up by the said board at any by-election. All members 
of the party shall actively support any candidate that may 
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e nominated by the Congress to fill up a vacancy occurrin 

hereafter. _ 

In the event of the Congress Party deciding on resignation 
from the ministry or from the legislature, the members of 
the above mentioned group will also be bound by that 
decision . 5 6 


The terms and conditions on which the Congress Party was 
prepared to give two seats to the Muslim League were too 
harsh and impolitic. Even a British I.C.S. Officer, sympathetic 
to the Congress, wrote later that the terms offered by the 
Congress were for the “absorption” of the League rather than 
for entering into “partnership ”. 3 Re/erring to the above men¬ 
tioned document, Khaliquzzaman held : “This is a very strange 
document. You want me to sign the death warrant of the 
Muslim League Parliamentary Board as well as the Muslim 
League organisation ..”. 7 Still, Khaliquzzaman was ready to 
accept these conditions, provided the Muslim members were 
allowed to vote in accordance with their conscience on commu¬ 
nal matters, religion, religious ceremonies, language, culture, 
services, etc . 8 The Congress was not prepared to agree to it. 
The negotiations broke down and Khaliquzzaman with the 
approval of the All-India Muslim League and Jinnah turned 
down the conditions offered by the Congress. 

The Congress refused to form coalition government not only 
in the U.P. but also in Bombay , 9 Punjab and Bengal. In the 


5 Cited in R.C. Majumdar (ed.), The History and Culture of the Indian 
People : Struggle for Freedom , Vol. XI (Bombay : Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, 1969), pp. 589-90. 

6 P. Moon, Divide and Quit (London : Chatto & Windus, 1962), p. 15. 

7 C. Khaliquzzaman, op. cit., p. 161. 

8 Ibid., p. 163. 

9 Kanji Dwarkadas, India's Fight for Freedom : 1913-1937 : An Eye Witness 
Story (Bombay: Popular Prakashan, 1966), pp. 466-67. Dwarkadas 
stated that B.G. Kher, the leader of the Congress legislature party in 
Bombay, asked Jinnah to select two members of the Muslim League to 
be included in the ministry, Jinnah agreed to it but the idea did not find 
any support with the Congress High Command, especially with Sardar 
Patel. (Regarding the coalition ministry there was a talk between 
Dalve—Secretary of Liberal Federation, and Jinnah with the approval 
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unjab the total strength of the Legislative Assembly was 175. 
The strength of the Congress was 18 out of 42 general seats. 
The Unionist Party secured 96 seats. To form a broad-based 
ministry, the leader of the Unionist Party, Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan, approached the Congress, but when the later refused, he 
got the support of the Khalsa Nationalist Party and the latter 
enjoyed the support of the Muslim League. Though the Punjab 
Cabinet had a Hindu Jat leader from Rohtak, Sir Chhotu Ram 
Chaudhary, the Congress members (all Hindus) constituted the 
opposition. 

Similarly, in Ber-gal the total strength of the House was 250. 
The Congress Party secured 56 seats (all Hindus). In fact, it did 
not contest the Muslim seats. The Muslim League won 40 seats 
out of 117 Muslim seats. The Praja Krishak Party, led by Sir 
Fazlul Huq, secured 39 and the rest of the Muslim seats were 
won mostly by independent Muslims. With the approval of the 
independent Muslims and others, Sir Fazlul Huq approached 
the Congress Party for its support and share in the Cabinet. 
The Congress refused to do so. The result was that Sir Fazlul 
Huq, in the interest of forming a viable stable ministry, began 
to swing towards the Muslim League. The coalition ministry 
in Bengal thus consisted of the Muslim League, the Praja 
Krishak Party, independent Scheduled Caste (Depressed class) 
Hindus and independent Caste Hindus. At a result, the Cong¬ 
ress members sat on the opposition benches. Thus in Punjab 
and Bengal because of the separate electorates, it appeared as if 
the ruling parties consisted of Muslims and the opposition 
parties comprised Hindus. Any criticism of the administration 
on political, legislative, financial, agricultural, educational and 
other policies and programmes of the ruling parties by the op¬ 
position gave an idea to an ordinary Muslim that the Hindus 
were opposed to the Muslims and vice-versa. 
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of Rajendra Prasad but it could not materialise as the Congress party 
had by then released its manifesto). For details, see H.D. Pol (1) FN. 
19/1/1936. But K.M. Mufishi says that Kher never approached Jinnah. 
See also K.M. Munshi, Pilgrimage to Freedom , 1902-1950: Indian 
Constitutional Documents , Vol. I (Bombay : Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
1967), Footnote, p. 47. 
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The case was just the reverse in the Congress administ 
provinces, where the Congress consisting mostly of the Hindus, 
constituted the government and the Muslim League and most 
Muslim members in the provincial legislatures, the opposition. 
Thanks to the communal and separate electorates, the first taste 
of the provincial autonomy proved fatal to India’s national 
movement and its unity where the legislatures mostly seemed to 
be divided on communal lines and roles of opposition in diffe¬ 
rent provinces tended to give the impression that the two com¬ 
munities were confronting each other in the provincial 
legislatures. This division turned into communal division among 
the Hindus and Muslims outside the legislatures. The Muslim 
League and the Congress criticised the policies and programmes 
of one another when they approached the people. This further 
strained the relations between the two parties and communities. 

Why the Congress refused to form coalition government ? 
Edward Thompson explained the logic of the stand taken by the 
Congress to reject the proposal of working with the League and 
also with others parties in these words : 

Firstly, it (Congress) was in a majority ; secondly, with the 
coalition government there could not have been homogenei¬ 
ty ; and thirdly, without homogeneity, there would have 
been weak and wicked Cabinets. 10 

Similarly, Jawaharlal Nehru remarked : “There would have 
been no binding cement, no common loyalty, no united objec¬ 
tive and individual ministers would have looked and pulled in 
different directions”. 11 In fact, he regarded the “non-Congress 
elements” in Indian politics as “politically and socially conser¬ 
vative”, and “pure careerists”. From this he concluded that 
coalition with the League would be harmful and coalition, 
according to him, being wicked in character, would not only 
obstruct or delay the implementation of the social and econo- 


10 E. Thompson, Enlist India for Freedom (London : Victor Gollanz, 1942), 
p. 56. 

11 Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India (Bombay : Asia Publishing 
House, 1972), p. 368. 
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tmc programmes but would make it impossible for the Congress 
to give a fight to British imperialism. 

Though the principle of homogenous cabinets sounds well in 
a parliamentary form of government, it is difficult to understand 
how coalition governments could be considered “wicked” in 
India. And then the logic of homogeneity was put aside when 
the Congress itself formed coalition governments in Assam and 
the N.W.F.P. 

The failure of the Congress to form coalition governments 
with the Muslim League could hardly be attributed either to 
the compulsions of homogeneity needed for a parliamentary 
government or to the belief that the Muslim League stood for 
landlords and reactionary or conservative social and economic 
policies. Even, the election manifestoes and the economic 
programmes of the two political parties brought them closer to 
each other, a fact recognised by Jawaharlal Nehru himself. 12 

Therefore, the truth lies somewhere else. The opportunity of 
establishing coalition governments with the League was in all 
probability unintentionally missed by the Congress. Possibly 
because Jawaharlal Nehru was not in favour of coalition 
governments and many Congressmen did not want to share 
their cake with the League. Referring to the communal 
problem at the Congress convention, 19th to 21st March 1937, 
he stated : 

We have too long thought in terms of pacts and 
compromises between communal leaders and neglected the 
people behind them. That is a discredited policy and I 
trust that we shall not revert to it. 13 

In fact, Nehru was opposed to the coalition idea right from 
the very beginning. He was mainly worried about the 

larger question of getting Muslims in a body to join the 

12 Jawaharlal Nehru to M.A. Jinnab, 4 February 1938, Nehru Papers, FN. 

J-46, New Delhi, pp. 11-12. 

13 Cited in F.K. Khan Durrani, The Meaning of Pakistan (Lahore : Sh. 

Muhammed Ashraf, 1944), p. 123. 
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Congress and to get rid of their vague suspicion of that 
body. For undoubtedly there is that suspicion and hitch. 14 

Had the Congress Party entered into a pact or formed a coali¬ 
tion government with the Muslim League, according to Abdul 
Walli, it would have lost “the right to ask the Muslims to join 
it”. 16 Again, it was the weak position of the Muslim League in 
the Muslim majority provinces that discouraged the Congress 
leadership from entering into any coalition arrangement with 
the League. According to Rajendra Prasad : 

As a matter of fact, the Muslim League had not acquired 
any great prestige and popularity at that time. It had put 
up only a few candidates here and there and had failed in 
many places. The Congress, therefore, had no reason to 
take a Muslim Leaguer as a minister. 16 

Nehru questioned the representative character of the Muslim 
League. He thought that the Muslim masses were closer to 
other Muslim organisations like the Jamait-ul-Ulema, the 
Momins, and the Ahrars than to the Muslim League. And 
incidentally, these Muslim organisations were friendly to the 
Congress and not to the Muslim League. Since the Congress 
leadership did not have a very high opinion about the Muslim 
League and its leader, Jinnah, there appeared to be no point 
in entering into a coalition arrangement with such a party. 
After the landslide victory in the elections, the Congress did not 
even feel the necessity of coalition with the League, particularly 
in the U.P. Consequently, it failed to utilise the opportunity of 
winning over the Muslim League and building a united front 
against British imperialism. The responsibility for the failure of 
the coalition plan, thus rests squarely on the shoulders of the 
Congress in general and its leadership in particular. 

14 Jawaharlal Nehru to Abdul Wall/, op. cit. 

15 Abdul Walli (Municipal Board Barabanki) to Jawaharlal Nehru, 28 
February 1937, A.I.C.C. FN. G-5 KW-1 of 1937, N.M.M.L., New 
Delhi. 

16 Rajendra Prasad, Autobiography (Bombay : Asia Publishing House,. 
1957), p. 446. 
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The refusal on the part of the Congress to share political 
power with the Muslim League in the Congress-dominated 
provinces, especially in the U.P., gave 

a new orientation to the communal problem. The Muslims 
realized for the first time that the device of separate electo¬ 
rates was unable to help them to share the governmental 
power. As a result, according to P.D. Kaushik, the Muslims, 
“raised the slogan of one nation—Muslim Nation ; one 
State—Pakistan; one Organisation-—All India Muslim 
League; and one leader—Quid-e-Azam Jinnah. 17 

In fact, Jinnah claimed in 1938 that the Muslim League was 
the authoritative and representative organisation of the 
Muslims of India. According to Amalendu De, the Congress 
refusal to have coalition with Fazlul Huq gave Jinnah “one of 
the finest opportunities” to win over Fazlul Huq. He came to 
an understanding with Fazlul Huq and formed a coalition with 
him. Jinnah promised him a very high post in the League 
organisation. As a result Huq asked his followers to join the 
League and within three years (by 1940) the Muslim League 
became a force to reckon with in Bengal. It established its 
branches in every nook and corner of the province. It shifted 
the balance of power politics and most Muslims, including 
"zamindars, moneylenders, educated Muslims and industrialists 
rallied round it*’. 18 Similarly, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Chief 
Minister of Punjab, asked his Muslim followers to join the 
League. Thus the League’s defeat in the elections in these two 
provinces was turned into victory by the Congress refusal to 
form coalition governments with the League. The rejection of 
the coalition plan was politically a wrong step whose 
consequences proved fatal for the country. Such a step was also 

17 P.D. Kaushik, The Congress Ideology and Programme, 1920-47 (New 
Delhi : Allied Publishers, 1964), pp. 312-13. 

18 Amalendu De, “Fazlul Huq and his reaction to the Two-Nation theory i 
1940-47”, Bengal Past and Present (Calcutta), January-April 1974, p. 25. 
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not in accordance with the spirit of the Act and the system of 
separate electorates. — 

The 1935 Act did in no way envisage a representative 
government on the British model, particularly when the system 
of separate and communal electorates was enshrined in it. The 
British government, after having accepted the principle of 
communal representation so far as legislatures were concerned, 
would not have thought of an executive formed purely on the 
single party system. “The whole philosophy of separate 
electorates”, as Reddy remarks, “is that the minority has no 
confidence in the majority and it, therefore, wants its spokesmen 
in the legislature.” 19 Edward Thompson also emphasises this 
point when he writes : 

So long as you have separate electorates you cannot have 
parties from no other than communal lines (unless you 
have a party which deliberately rejects the religious label, as 
Congress does). Until separate electorates go India will 
have to pass through a period of coalition governments and 
do the best she can with them. And of course there must be 
cabinets of a decent size. 20 

The report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
affairs also harped on the same theme, “The ministry thus 
formed must tend to be the representative, not, as in the 
United Kingdom, of a single majority or even of a coalition 
but also of minorities as such”. 21 The 1935 Act, in its 
clause 52 (I) read with the “Instrument of Instructions” 
Clause VIII 22 indirectly referred to the formation of the 
provincial cabinets on communal lines. 

The Congress disregarded both the background (the talks 
between the Congress and the League regarding the formation 

19 C.R. Reddy, Congress in Office (Madras : Muslim Publishing House, 
1940), p. 93. 

20 Op. cit. y pp. 56-57. 

21 Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms Report , Vol. I, Part I 
(London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1934), p. 63. 

22 For details, see Ram Gopal, Indian Muslims : A Political History , J858- 
1947 (Bombay : Asia Publishing House, 1959), p. 251. 
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of a coalition in the U.P.) and the very Act of 1935 when it 
refused to form coalition governments. When the Congress, 
ministries were formed, the Muslim League was compelled to 
pass the following resolution at its Lucknow session : 

This meeting of the All-India Muslim League deprecates 
and protests against the formation of ministries in certain 
provinces by the Congress parties in flagrant violation of 
the letter and the spirit of the Government of India Act, 
1935, and the instrument of instructions, and condemns the 
Governors for their failure to enforce the special powers 
entrusted to them for the safeguards of the interest of the 
Mussalmans and other important minorities." 3 

Jinnah publicly stated that “the majority community have 
clearly shown their hand that Hindustan is for the Hindus” 

and “the result of the present Congress Party policy will be. .. 

class bitterness, communal war and strengthening of the 
imperialistic hold as a consequence”. 24 

The Congress policy in 1937 was rather short-sighted. It 
ignored the existing realities of the plural society in the 
country. To have ignored the fact of separate electorates 
was a Congress failure. Mahatma Gandhi, too, must share 
the responsibility, for he did not intervene to save the situation 
particularly with regard to the U.P. coalition. It was thus a 
lack of magnanimity on the part of the Congress when it 
refused the Muslim League to have its two ministers in the 
U.P. Cabinet. This made Jinnah and his associates hostile to 
the Congress and he began to organise the Muslim masses 
made them a force in Indian politics and started asserting 
that the Muslims were a separate nation. As the League 
surveyed the Indian political scene, it realised that it could 
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23 Cited in Ibid., p. 252. 

24 PreMdentia! address delivered at the Lucknow session of the All-Indi: 
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never come to power at the centre and that its chances for 
capturing power in the r rovinces were rather'remote. The 
supporters and sympathisers of the League in particular and the 
Muslims in general felt that the Congress was meant for the 
Hindus only and the Muslims began to think how they could 
save themselves from being dominated by the Hindus. 

The decision of the Congress to keep the Muslim League 
out of the government in the U.P. was politically inadvisable 
as well, for in the wider context, the claim of the U.P. Muslims 
could not easily be ignored. The U.P. stood, as it stands 
today as well, in the midst of the active politics in the country 
besides being a fortress for the Muslims* political, social and 
economic activity. It was the U.P. which was the seat of 
learning for the Muslims who were drawn from all over the 
country. It was the U.P. which was the citadel or Muslim 
politics whose vibrations were felt throughout the country 
since the days of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. According to Hardy, 
the Muslims in the U.P. strongly felt that they were the natural 
aristocracy of the country. It was in the U.P., at the Aligarh 
Muslim University, that the League J found an eager band of 
young propagandists and election workers. The U.P. gave 
Jinnah the provincial base which he had so far lacked. He 
further says, “It provided the League with its natural leaders, 
able to meet British politicians and administrators on socially 
equal terms.” 25 Among the Muslims of the U.P. the Zamindars 
and the Nawabs thought that Jinnah was a moderate leader in 
politics, therefore, they accepted him as their leader believing 
that he would safeguard their interests. 26 The main followers 
and close associates of Jinnah, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, 
KJhaliquzzaman and Ismail Khan were all from the U.P. 
Later when Pakistan came into existence many influential 
Muslims of the U.P. migrated to Pakistan and some of them 
held important positions in Pakistan’s politics and the govern¬ 
ment, including, for example, Liaquat Ali Khan, Pakistan’s 
first Prime Minister. It was in the U.P. where Muslim 

25 P. Hardy, The Muslims of British India (London : Cambridge University 

Press, 1972), p. 237. 

26 Abdul Latif, Oral Testimony, N.M.M.L., New Delhi, p. 17. 
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‘dtmunalism became more aggressive than anywhere else. 
Although Muslims were barely 14 per cent of the total popu¬ 
lation in the U.P., their claim that they had a place in U.P. 
politics was reasonable if not just. Since the coalition plan 
did not materialise in the U.P., their was resentment among the 
Muslims and this discontent had its repercussions on Muslims 
elsewhere. Jawaharlal Nehru realised this when he said : 


It is true that the consequences of it (refusal to have 
coalition) on the communal question were unfortunate and 
it led to a feeling of grievance and isolation among many 
Moslems. 27 


Maulana Azad felt that this resulted in giving a new lease 
of life to the Muslim League. 28 Consequently the common 
Muslims started looking towards Jinnah for leadership. The 
“ill-judged” policy of the Congress leadership towards the 
Muslim League and Jinnah 29 was thus mainly responsible for 
this. 


The Aftermath of the Failure of the Coalition Plan 


The Muslim League made no mistake in exploiting the 
political situation, particularly by enlisting Muslim support 
for itself. It could be argued that the League’s contention 
that the Congress had ignored Muslim interests was unfound¬ 
ed; for there were 26 Muslim ministers in the non-Congress 
ministries and six in the Congress ministries. With the 
formation of coalition ministries in Assam and the N.W.F.P., 
the number of Muslim ministers increased further. But the 
Muslim League argued that it was the main political orga¬ 
nisation ol the Muslims. Since there were some other Muslim 
organisations and since some of them were friendly to the 
Congress, the main aim of the League during this period was 
to strengthen its hold over the Muslim masses. 


27 Nehru, The Discovery of India, p. 369. 

28 Op. cit., p. 144. 

29 P. Moon, Gandhi and Modern India , p. 196. 
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The main concern, on the other hand, of the Congress after 
its debacle in the provincial elections (1937) on the Muslim 
front was to increase its influence over the Muslims. To achieve 
this objective, it encouraged defection, and allowed some mem¬ 
bers of the League to join the Congress party. It was suggested 
to even Khaliquzzaman to joiu the Congress both ‘‘inside and 
outside the legislature’'. 30 It was nothing but a deliberate 
attempt to break the Muslim League. The reward of defection 
from the Muslim League was ministership. This offer wa& 
made to the Muslim League leader, Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim, 
in the U.P. when it appeared to be “ugly and immoral”, 
G.B. Pant came out with a face-saving device. Ibrahim 
resigned his seat in the legislature, contested the election on the 
Congress ticket and was reelected. 

The same device was not followed in case of other Muslim 
legislators in the U.P. (In the U P. itself other legislators who 
were elected on the tickets of the Muslim League and defected 
to the Congress were Suleman Ansari and Saiduddin Khan. 
Not only this. Two independent Muslim legislators Abdul 
Hakim and Iqbal Suleh also defected to the Congress. 

But the same device was neither followed in the C.P. where 
a Muslim Leaguer joined the Congress to get ministership nor 
in Bombay where an independent Muslim legislator defected 
to join the Cabinet led by the Congress. Thus the Congress 
Party encouraged a dangerous trend in Indian politics. 

Referring to defection, Jinnah observed in the Lucknow 
session of the League (October 1937) : 

Any individual Musalman member -who was willing to 
unconditionally surrender and sign their pledge was offered 
a job as a minister and was passed off as a Musalman 
minister, although he did not command the confidence or 
respect of an overwhelming majority of the Musalman 
representatives in the legislatures. These men are allowed 
to move about and passed off as Muslim ministers for the 
‘loyal’ services they have rendered to the Congress by 


30 G.B. Pant to Jawaharlal Nehru, 2 April 1931, Nehru Papers, FN. 
P-27 (I), N.M.M.L., New Delhi, pp. 21-22. 
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surrendering and signing the pledge unconditionally and 
the decree of their reward is the extent of their 
perfidy. 31 

Similar opinion is expressed by C.H. Setalvad while referring 
to the Muslim minister in the Congress ministry of Bombay : 

In forming the ministry in Bombay the Congress pretended 
to provide for minority representation. For that purpose 
they made a Muslim member of the Assembly sign the Cong¬ 
ress pledge on one day and made him minister the next 
day. This was indeed a travesty of Muslim representation 
as the Muslim minister had not the confidence of the 22 
Muslim League members of the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly. 32 

This experience made the leaders of the Muslim League review 
their policies and attitudes. Jinnah began to think of what 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal had suggested for the solution of the 
Muslim problem. Sir Muhammad Iqbal believed that it was 
necessary “to re-distribute the country and to provide one 
or more Muslim states with absolute majority* 5 and asked 
Jinnah, “Don’t you think that time for such a demand has 
already arrived?” 33 Sir Muhammad’s influence on Jinnah was 
dear from what the latter said in his presidential address in 
Lucknow in October 1937. He said : 

The present leadership of the Congress, especially during 
the last ten years, has been responsible for alienating the 
Musalmans of India more and more by pursuing the policy, 
which is exclusively Hindu, and since they have formed 
governments in six provinces where they are in a majority, 
they have by their words, deeds and programme, shown 


31 The Light, 24 October 1937. 

32 C.H. Setalvad, op . cit., p. 388. 

33 Cited in Hector Bolitho, Jinnah : Creator of Pakistan (London : John 
Murray, 1954), p. 114. (Sir Muhammad Iqbal to Jinoah, 28 May 1937). 
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more and more that the Musalmans cannot expect any 
justice or fair-play at their hands. 34 


Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister of Bengal, declared at the Lucknow 
session that he would suppress the Hindus in Bengal. He 
characterised the Congress Muslim members as “foolish”, 
“treacherous”, “dupes of Congress’ 5 and “betrayers”. 35 At this 
session Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Chief Minister of Punjab, Sir 
Fazlul Huq and Sir Mohammad Saadullah, Chief Minister of 
Assam asked their Muslim followers to join the League. Evi¬ 
dently at Lucknow, “Jinnah had snatched victory from the jaws 
of defeat”. He exhorted the Muslims to get themselves organised. 
“Politics meant power and not relying only on cries of justice 
or fair play or goodwill”. 36 A few months later, at the Calcutta 
session of the League, Jinnah alleged that the Congress govern¬ 
ments in the various provinces had failed to protect the life, 
property, liberty and honour of the Musalmans. While addres¬ 
sing the students of the Aligarh Muslim University, he remarked 

that the Huslims “have been thrown to the wolves” and “are 
treated not only with indifference but with contempt”. 87 

Another Muslim leader, Maulana Sobhani, addressing a public 
meeting at Sylhet on 27 January 1939, said : 

There should be no fight with the English on behalf of the 
Moslem League. Our big fight is with the 22 crores of our 
Hindu enemies, who constitute the majority. 38 

Influenced by the League propaganda against Congress rule, the 

34 The Light' 24 October 1937. 

35. The A.I.C.C. FN., B-9 of 1938 (Subject: “Some notes of the general 
approach and propaganda methods of the All India Muslim League”, 
prepared by K.M. Ashraf, the Secretary, Polit’cal and Economic Depart¬ 
ment of the A.I.C.C.), N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

36 Khalid, B. Sayeed, op. cit., p. 87. 

37 A.I.C.C. FN. U-9 of 1938, N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

38 Cited in B.R. Arabedkar, Thoughts on Pakistan (Bombay : Thacker & 
Co., 1941), p. 271. 
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•other Muslim organisations, too, felt alarmed. Maulana Zafar 
Ali, a Muslim leader, stated that there could not be any coopera¬ 
tion with the Congress Party until the Hindus were prepired to 
recognise the Muslims as a separate nation. He regarded the 
Congress propaganda for joint electorates as an attempt to 
place the Muslims permanently under “Brahman Raj”. 39 Ahmed 
Yar Khan Daultana, Chief Secretary of the Unionist Party of 
Punjab, wrote a series of articles in Star of India (Calcutta), 
entitled, “Congress communalism and Muslim minorities—Driv¬ 
ing India to the Pakistan idea”. 40 A few Muslim newspapers like 
The Al-Hilal and The Khalifat (Bombay), The Zamindar, The 
Ehsan and The Eastern Times (Lahore), The fVahdat and The 
Alaman (Delhi) and Star of India and The Musulman (Calcutta) 
fanned the fire of communalism. They condemned everything 
that the Congress had done in the country. It would not be out 
of place to cite here certain comments from some editorials of 
•such newspapers. 

Star of India, under the caption, “Muslims Beware”, com¬ 
mented that Bengal and Punjab, which were administered by 
non-Congress Muslims-led coalitions appeared on the Congress 
map of India as Ulster in Ireland. It further commented under 
the caption, “The future”, that the Muslims should prepare 
themselves to safeguard their political, economic, cultural, 
reli jous and other interests in India—a land which was ruled by 
them more than six times the period the British did, otherwise 
-they would have to live permanently in danger. The same news¬ 
paper in an editorial “The Congress Joke on Calcutta” criticised 
the election of a Muslim Mayor of Calcutta, supported by the 
Congress, and argued that it was an attempt to divide the 
Muslims in Bengal. 41 

The Musalman (Calcutta) of 21 May 1939, in an editorial, 
■“Congress and Muslims” commented : 


There are two imperialisms id this country, the inner and 
the outer, the “impsrium in impsrio”. The outer imperialism 


39 A.T.C.C. FN. B-9of 1938, N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

40 Ibid. 

41 Ibid. 
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which dominated the inner is also administered by a foreign' 
agency. The inner one is administered by the Hindus. 42 

Both were said to be detrimental to the Muslims, who, it was 
alleged, were being crushed under both. There was even a 
feeling among the Muslims that the Hindus would be in a posi¬ 
tion to strike a compromise with the British as is indicated by 
a letter of Hassan Habibe to K.M. Ashraf. Hassan Hibibe 
wrote i “The English are a nation of shopkeepers while the 
Hindus are Ranias” 43 and the two, he maintained, would join 
hands at the expense of the Muslims. 

The propaganda of the Muslim League was systematic, well- 
planned and calculated. The Muslim League and its leadership 
did not distinguish between relig ; on and politics. It exploited 
the religious sentiments of the Muslims by alleging that the 
Congress was a Hindu body. There is, of course, no doubt that 
the Congress had in its organisation some Hindu communalists* 
but it was erroneous to call it only a Hindu body. 44 Besides,, 
the League propaganda reminded the Muslims of their glorious 
past and physical strength which, it was argued, “cowardly 
Hindus lacked”. 45 The most poisonous communal and vicious 
propaganda was thus carried out. Sir A.M.K. Dehlvi held that 
if the government did not intervene to maintain law and order, 
the Muslims could settle the problem in a few weeks. 40 Similarly, 
the Raja of Mahmudabad, while addressing a provincial Muslim 
League conference at Delhi, on 4 April 1939, surpassed all the 
canons of a civilised society when he said : 

LettheKarars (Hindu moneylenders) know that a com- 
' munity that once conquered India with 8 soldiers can dictate 

42 Ibid. 

43 Hassan Habibe (editor of The Agra Citizen) to K.M. Ashraf, 6 July 1938, 
A.I.C.C. FN. G-68 of 1937-38, N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

44 S. Ahmad, “Muslims in Contemporary India—Profile of Minority- 
Politics’’, Mainstream , July 1974, p. 15. 

45 El Hamza, Pakistan : A Nation (Lahore : Sh. Muhammed Ashraf, 1941) r 

pp. 10-12. 

46. V.B. Kulkarani, Is Pakistan Necessary ? (Bombay : Hindu Kitabs, 
(1944), pp. 145-46. 
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Us terms even today. If any hindrance is placed in our way 
to the formation of Muslim federation, the ears of Karars 
would be boxed and they will have to liclc the dust. The 
community still plays a part in the world history and if the 
noisy pen drivers, an Hindus are, dare to oppose us, they 
shall be effaced from the earth. 47 


It was a strange logic of the Muslim League propaganda that 
on the one hand the Muslims were reminded of their physical 
might and the glorious past; and on the other hand, the fear 
psychosis was created in their minds. The Muslims were warned 
that if the nationalists got independence, they would establish 
Hindu Raj and impose Hindu culture and thus destroy Muslim 
culture. 48 

The propaganda carried out by the Muslim League poisoned 
the ears of the Muslims. In such an atmosphere, the Congress 
‘Programmes and policies of Hindu-Muslim unity, secularism 
and nationalism could not cut much ice. Exploitation of reli¬ 
gious sentiments, communalism and the fear psychosis of Hindu 
domination and its dreadful consequences resulted in paving the 
way for building a base for the Muslim League. The Muslim 
masses were much influenced by Jinnah and the Muslim League 
who were successful in rallying the support of the Muslim 
masses. The base of the Muslim League, in fact, was widened at 
the Lucknow Session (1937) when Faztul Huq and Sikandar 
Hyat Khan appealed to their Muslim followers to join the 
League and consolidate Muslim solidarity under the leadership 
of one leader, that is, Jinnah. What it now needed was a syste* 
matic campaign and a movement against the Congress rule in 
r the provinces. 


The League's Campaign Against the Congress 


To intensify its campaign against Congress rule, the Muslim 
League, at its session on 17 and 18 April 1938, appointed a 


47 Cited in I, Prakash, Where We Differ : The Congress and the Hindu 
Mahasabha (New Delhi : 1942), p. 259. 

48 Hazma, op. cit. t p. 127. 
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coromiltee, known as “Pirpur Committee”, with Nawab 
Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi of Pirpur as its chairman to go into 
the “injustice” done to the Muslims under Congress rule. 
It was asked to submit its report in six months. The report, 
submitted on 15 November 1938, contained the grievances of 
the Muslims and their alleged ill-treatment at the hands of 
the Congress ministries. The list of the grievances, among 
other things, included the signing of Bande Mataram, pre¬ 
viously banned by the British Government, the use of the 
Congress flag on public buildings, introduction of the Wardha 
scheme of education and the Muslims mass contact movement 
of the Congress. These allegations were widely published by 
the Muslim press. It gave the impression that the Muslim 
community was much better off under the British than under 
Congress rule. The publication ot the alleged atrocities alarm¬ 
ed the Muslims and created fear among them. It was followed 
by the “Shareef Report” regarding the “atrocities” of which 
the Bihar Congress government was said to be guilty. Mention 
can also be made of a pamphlet entitled Muslim Sufferings 
Under Congress Rule . prepared, written and issued by Sir Fazlul 
Huq, Chief Minister of Bengal. He remarked that the Muslims 
had not suffered more in any period of the history of India than 
under two and a half years of Congress rule. He alleged that 
the Muslims were subjected to boycott, loot, arson, assault, 
murder and mass terrorisation in predominantly Hindu areas 
under Congress rule and that the Muslims were in a pitiable 
condition. He, therefore, concluded that the formation of 
the Congress ministries was aimed at the establishment of the 

Hindu Raj. 49 . . 

It would not be out of place to list the League s main griev¬ 
ances. They were : 


1. The use of Bande Mataram song. 54 Immediately after 


49 Amrit Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), 18 December 1939. 

50 The Bande Mataram song was composed by Bankim Chander Chatterjee 
in the 19th century and was incorporated by him in his novel “Anand 
Math” depicting a story of a Hindu hero against Muslim tyrant- 
ruler. 
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League began to object to the use of Bande Mataram 
song in the provincial legislatures, public places, 
public meetings and schools. It regarded this song 
as anti-Muslim and the song of one political party 
rather than a national song. 

2. The use of Congress flag by the Congress ministers on 
their cars, at public meetings, and even hoisting of it 
on the public buildings, includings schools, etc. 

(The Bombay government in 1934 issued a circular to 
its officials to discourage the use of Bande Mataram 
and the tricolour at public meetings. 51 Since the British 
bureaucracy in India regarded Bande Mataram and the 
tricolour flag as the song and flag of a political party 
and not the national flag and song, the authors of these 
reports seemed to be encouraged by the bureaucracy to 
denounce the flag as well as the song.) 

3. The Wardha scheme of education : It was strongly criti¬ 
cised by the Muslim League and its leaders in their 
public speeches. The Muslim League Working Com¬ 
mittee passed the following resolution in its meeting 
held at Bombay on 2 and 3 July 1939 : 

Apart from its origin, connection and communal 
aspect there are fundamental objections to the scheme : 

(a) The scheme is calculated to destroy Muslim culture 
gradually but surely and the Working Committee 
is of the opinion that the textbooks are entirely 
unacceptable. The scheme is intended to secure 
the domination of Hindu culture and language. 

(b) It imposes the Congress Party ideology, and aims 
at inculcating among others the doctrine of Ahimsa. 

51 For details, see the confidential circular No. S.D. 3103 Home Pol. 
(Poona), 25 October 1934, issued by C.W.A. Turner, Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Bombay, (In this circular the officials were asked 
to discourage the use of the Bande Mataram song and the Tricolour 
Flag because both were regarded as the song and flag of one political 
party rather than the national song and flag.), H.D Pol (I) FN 
22/24/1935. 
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(c) Its objective is to infuse the political creed, policy 
and programme of one party, namely the Congress 
in the minds of children. 

(d) It has neglected the question of providing facili¬ 
ties for religious instructions. 

(e) Under the guise of the name of Hindustani, the 
scheme is meant to spread highly Sanskritised 
Hindi and to suppress Urdu which is really the 
lingua franca of India at present. 

(f) The textbooks prescribed and provisionally sanc¬ 
tioned by certain provincial governments are highly 
objectionable from the Muslim point of view 
in that they are not only offensive to the feelings 
and sentiments of the Muslims, but are mainly 
devoted to the praise of Hindu religion, philosophy 
and heroes, minimising Islamic contribution to 
the world, and to India in particular and ignoring 
their culture, history and heroes, speaking of them 
with scant courtesy. 52 

4. The Muslim mass contact movement : Jinnah echoing 
the voice of the Pirpur Committee’s report held : 

The Congress with all its boasts has done nothing 
in the past for Musalmans. It has failed to inspire 
confidence and to create a sense of security amongst 
the Musalmans and other minorities. The Congress 
attempt under the guise of establishing mass contact 
with the Musalmans is calculated to divide and weaken 
and break the Musalmans and is an effort to detach 
them from the accredited leadership. 53 

Another Muslim leader, Maulana Hasrat Mohani stated on 
8 August 1937 that the Muslim mass contact programme of the 
Congress Parly was a part and parcel of its plan to break the 
Muslim solidarity. He appealed to the Muslims to join the 
Muslim League and follow Jinnah, who could save the Muslims 

52 I.A.R., Vol. II, 1939, p. 347. 

53 The Light , 24 October 1937 (A.I.C.C. FN. B-8 of 1938). 
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c from falling into dual feudalism” of the Congress and the 
British Raj. 54 The. Light in an editorial under the caption “The 
Lucknow Rally” characterised the mass contact programme of 
the Congress as “another name for the political Suddhi of 
Musalmans” 05 and held that it would cause “confusion within 
the house of Islam and shatter its solidarity”. F.K. Khan 
Durrani regarded it as a “strategical plan for Hindu Raj and 
Muslim subjugation”. 56 According to Sardul Singh Caveeshar, 

Aggressiveness of the Congress mass contact movement has 
resulted in more active Moslem bitterness towards the Con¬ 
gress than any gain we might have secured by the accession 
of numerical strength. 57 

Impact of the League’s Campaign Against Congress Rule 

Broadly speaking, the Muslims were behind the caste Hindus 
educationally, socially and economically. They felt bitter when 
under Congress rule nothing substantial was done to improve 
their lot. Therefore, the propaganda carried out against the 
Congress fell on receptive ears. 68 Because of the Muslim 
League s stiff attitude against Congress rule following the 
former’s persistent allegations against the latter’s misrule, the 
gulf between the two major parties teoded to widen. This 
further divided the masses of both the communities. Communal 
riots, therefore, occurred here and there. During Congress rule 
in the provinces, there were 57 communal riots resulting in 1700 
casualties. If the Muslim League’s communal propaganda was 
partly responsible for such riots, so was the arrogant behaviour 
of the Congress. The responsibility for the rise in communal 
disharmony must be shared by the Hindu communalists also. 
The Muslim League shouted, “Islam in danger”, and the Muslim 

54 A.I.C.C. FN. 47 of 1937, N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

55 A.I.C.C. FN. B-8 of 1938. 

56 Durrani, op. cit ., p. 126. 

57 Sardul Singh Caveeshar to M.K. Gandhi, 21 April 1938, Cited in K.R. 
Pillai, “Jawaharlal Nehru and the Hindu-Muslim Question”, Journal 
of hidianyjistory (Trivandrum), Vol. XLXX, August 1972, pp. 628-29. 

5$ K.G. Saiyidain, Oral Testimony, N.MM.L., New Delhi, p. 24. 
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politicians made no difference between politics and religion. In 
fact, political freedom and causes and economic conditions were 
closely linked with religion. As a result all the primary loyalties 
were to religion. 69 The fears and apprehensions of the Muslims 
increased and intensified not only by the communal propaganda 
of the League, the communal clashes and the persistent 
allegations of the Congress misrule but also by the Hindu 
communaJists. 

The Hindu communalists followed in the foot steps of 
Muslim communalists. They raised the slogan of “Hinduism in 
danger”. The Hindu communal organisations, like the Hindu 
Mabasabha and the R.S.S. chose to condemn the propaganda 
methods of the League, the Congress ministries and the coali¬ 
tion governments in Bengal and Punjab led by Muslim Chief 
Ministers. The Tactivities of the R.S.S. increased and its 
followers were trained in the use of lathis and wooden swords to 
defend the Hindus in the event of communal violence. The 
Hindu communalists in Bihar and the C.P. and Berar advoca¬ 
ted 60 -* 1 the b 0 y C0 tt G f Muslims and branded Muslims as 
“fifth columnists”. 62 As a result of it, the membership of the 
R.S.S. increased many-fold. The total membership of the R.S.S. 
in 1932 was 500. In 1938, it increased to 40,COO and by 1940, it 
was 100,000 63 as claimed by its leadership. Though the activi¬ 
ties of the R.S.S. remained confined to Maharashtra area cf the 
C.P. in the beginning, in course of time, it established its bran¬ 
ches in the U.P., Delhi, Bihar, Punjab and the Central Indian 
princely states. 64 

The Hindus of Bengal, according to Kiran Shankar Roy, a 
Congress leader, felt that “The Huq ministry is passing legis- 


59 R.R. Diwakar, Oral Testimony, N.M.M.L., New Delhi, p. 45. 

6-061 Ibid. F.N.Rs. ffrom Bihar and the C.P. & Berar for the month of 
January, 1939). 

62 For details, see G. Sabai, R.S.S. Ideology , Technique-Propaganda 
(Allahabad : J948), pp. 44-47. 

63 Jean A. Curran, Jr., Militant Hindu in Indian Politics : A Study of the 
R.S.S, (New Delhi .* Institute of Pacific Relations, 1951), p. 14. 

64 Craig Baxter, The Jan Sangli : A Biography of an Indian Political Party 
(Philadelphia : 1967), p. 34. 
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<a after legislation to crush the Hindus of Bengal.” 65 The 
position of the communal politics was almost the same in 
Punjab. According to Master Tara Singh, a veteran Sikh leader, 
since the coming into power of the Unionist Party, the relation¬ 
ship among the various communities worsened. He further 
alleged that the main aim of the Unionist Party was to “consoli¬ 
date Muslim position and establish Muslim domination in the 
province”. 66 Vir Savarkar in his presidential address in March 
1939 at the Bihar Hindu conference listed his charges and allega¬ 
tions against the Congress. His main allegation was that the 
Congress was pro-Muslim. He further stated that the Muslims 
were being favoured by the Congress at the expense of the 
Hindus who have made so many sacrifices to make the Congress 
a formidable organisation. 07 The Bihar Hindu conference stated 
in a resolution that the policy of the Congress was “anti- 
national” and “anti-Hindu”. 68 

B.S. Moonje, another Hindu Mahasabha leader, regarded 
the Hindu-Muslim unity preached by the Congress leadership 
as a “purely utopian dream” and “not a practical theory”. 6 * 
The Hindu communal leaders were not prepared to recognise 
any fundamental cultural right of the minorities. They were 
of the view that the minorities could stay in India by “glorifica¬ 
tion” of the Hindu race, Hindu religion, Hindu culture and 
language. According to the R.S.S. Chief Guru Golwalkar, 
they (the Muslim) could slay in India “wholly subordinated” 
to the Hindu 70 and should “cease to be foreigners” and could 
stay in India as “guests”. 71 The Hindu Mahasabha too preached 
and glorified ancient Indian history, culture and Hindu religion. 


65 H.D. Pol. (1) FN. 4/8/1941 (Kiran Shankar Roy to Rajendra Prasad, 
2 February 1941). 

66 A.I.C.C. FN. 76 of 1937 (Mastara Tara Singh to Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan, 10 September 1937, letter No. 4449/16-A), N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

67 Modern Review (Calcutta), Vol. LXV, No. 4, April 1939, p. 385. 

68 Cited in Ibid., p. 386. 

69 Ibid. 

70 M.S. Golwalkar, We or Our Nationhood Defined (Nagpur : Bharat Praka- 
shan, 4th ed„ 1947), pp. 55-56. 

71 M.S. Golwalkar, Why Hindu Rashtra 7 (Bangalore : Kesari Press, 
1962), p. 8. 
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the Hindu Mahasabha Congress rale was detrimental to 
Hindu interests. Like the Muslim league it too hacTnb faith in 
the Hindu-Muslim unity, which it regarded as a utopian idea. 
According to its ideology, India belonged to the Hindus, it 
could not be a joint state of the Hindus and the Muslims. 
Moreover “to attain Swaraj we do not need Muslim assistance 
nor is it our desire to establish a joint rule” as held by Lala 
Hardayal in 1925. For the future of India, he further empha¬ 
sised four pillars, i.e , Hindu Saughatan, Hindu Raj, Suddhi of 
Musalmans and the conquest.'and Suddhi of Afghanistan and the 
frontiers. 7 - 5 These communal leaders considered themselves 
nationalists and unfortunately there were some Congressmen 
too who were communal in outlook. 

If the Muslim League regarded the Muslim mass contact 
programme of the Congress as detrimental to the Muslims the 
Hindu communalists regarded it as detrimental to the Hindus. 
B.S. Moonje, while referring to its consequences, stated that the 
Muslim League had gained hold and influence over the Muslims 
and its leadership had become more and more arrogant and 
threatening in its attitude towards the Congress. This raised 
the expectations of the Muslim League very high, which were 
harmful to the Hindus and their interests. 73 Not only this, he 
feared that if a large number of Muslims joined the Congress, 
the Muslims would begin to control the Congress Party, He 
wrote : 


That it would “mean the absorption cf the Congress itself 
by the Moslems”. The Congress would be “metamorphosed 
into a Moslem League”. As a result, the Muslims would 
control the Congress and dictate their terms to the Hindus. 74 

The Muslim League alleged that Hindi had been imposed on 


72 Cited in Rajendra Prasad, India Divided (Bombay : Hind Kitabs, 1946), 
p. 18 and also see in B.R. Ambedkar, Thoughts on Pakistan (Bombay : 
Thacker & Co., 1941), p. 123. 

73 B.S. Moonje papers, FN. 22/1937-39 (Subject: General Correspondence), 
N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

47 Ibid., FN. 21/1936-38, N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 
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the Muslims whereas the Hindu Mahasabha alleged that Urdu 
had been imposed on the Hindus. In a nutshell, the Muslim 
League held that the Congress had failed to protect the Muslims, 
and the Hindu Mahasabha asserted that the Congress had 
failed to protect the Hindus. 

As a result of it many parts of the country witnessed com¬ 
munal tension. The U.P., Bengal and the Punjab became 
hotbeds of communal politics. The Muslim League played with 
the religious sentiments, fears and apprehensions of the Muslims 
and led them to believe that in future under the Congress— 
Hindu Raj, the Muslims would be treated as serfs and would 
have no prospects of a decent life in a united India. The only 
alternative before them was to struggle for a separate state 
which would be wholly controlled by the Muslims. On the 
other hand, the Hindu communalists were not prepared to tole¬ 
rate the Muslim ministers in the Congress and the non-Congress 
provinces. They had no faith in a united India. In his presi¬ 
dential address to the All-India Hindu Mahasabha (Ahmedabad 
session, 1939), Vir Savarkar supported the two-nation theory, 
which was adopted by the Muslim League in its session at 
Lahore in March 1940. Vir Savarkar remarked that the diffe¬ 
rences between the Hindus and the Muslims were centuries old 
and were due to social, cultural, and religious aspects of life. 
The Hindus and the Muslims were two nations. Therefore, 
India could not be a unitary and homogenous nation. 75 This 
attitude of the Hindu communalists further strengthened the 
Muslim League. 

The Congress, worried at the worsening relationship between 
Hindus and Muslims, wanted to be as impartial as far as possi¬ 
ble and with this end in view it suggested, through Rajendra 
Prasad, to Jinnah the appointment of an inquiry commission to 
go into the charges of Congress misrule. It was suggested that 
the Chie? Justice of the Federal Court of India or any other 
impartial individual could be entrusted with this task. 76 The 
suggestion was, however, turned down by the Muslim League. 

75 Ram Gopal, op. c/7., p. 264. 

76 Rajendra Prasad, Autobiography (Bombay : Asia Publishing House 

1959), p. 506. 
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It demanded the appointment of a Royal Commission torexamine 
the charges against the Congress but this demand was rejected 
by the British government. Probably the British government 
did not think Congress rule to be as bad as to warrant an 
inquiry. While referring to the alleged grievances of the Muslim 
League against Congress rule, Linlithgow wrote to Zetland : 

He (Jinnah) presented me with the reports of various com¬ 
mittees of enquiry, written, of course, from the Muslim 
point of view. I dare say that there may be something in 
the Muslim grievances, though proof of specific instances is 
not easily forthcoming and it is equally by no means simple 
to secure effective action the value of which will have any 
permanence. 77 

On the basis of the reports supplied by the provincial Governors 
of the U.P., 78 the CP. 79 and Bihar, 80 the Governor-General 
again wrote to Zetland : 

Muslim grievances in respect of Hindu administration of the 
Congress governed provinces are intangible to a degree— 
and while they have either rarely admitted of specific proof 
{the incident quoted in Jinnah’s interview with me on 4th 
October is an example of the contrary) or have proved to be 
of somewhat subordinate importance, there is no question 
whatever as to the existence of a very definite feeling of 
inferiority on the part of the Muslim community in provin¬ 
ces in which they are not in a majority, a feeling which I 
would judge to be in no sense comparable to the feeling of 
Hindu minorities in such conditions may frequently be, 
existence of the atmosphere the thing that matters and the 


77 Linlithgow to Zetland, 28 March 1939, Microfilm of Zetland Papers, 
N.AJ., New Delhi. 

78 Letter from the Governor of the U.P., 10 May 1939, Ibid. 

79 Letter from the Governor of the C.P., 18 May 1939, Ibid. 

SO Letter from the Governor of Bihar, 8 May 1939, Ibid . 
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^ thing to v\hich we have to give weight in formulating our 
policy and reaching our conclusions. 81 

In 1938, John Gunther and Frances Gunther had a lunch with 
Jinnah. They asked him to offer a concrete case of a Muslim 
grievance against Congress rule and he “could not offer a single 
one”. 82 Sir Harry Haig, former Governor of the U.P., remark¬ 
ed : “In dealing with questions raising communal issues, the 
ministers, in my judgement, normally acted with impartiality and 
a desire to do what was fair”. 83 According to The Times 
(London), the Congress ministries were “well-disposed to 
the Muslim community”. 84 Sir Francis Wylie, Governor of the 
-C.P. and Berar (1938-40), held that the allegations of the 
Muslim League against the Congress ministries were “raoom 
:shine'\ 85 R. Coupland observed : 

An impartial investigator would come...to the conclusion 
that many of those charges were exaggerated...that many of 
the incidents complained of were due to the irresponsible 
members of the Congress Party, that the case against the 
Congress government deliberately pursuing an anti Moslem 
policy was certainly not proved. The real grievance, in 
fact, was not so much that Moslems were harshly or even 
unfairly treated as that they were excluded from the share 
of power to which they felt themselves entitled. 86 

When the Congress ministries resigned in September 1938, 


81 Linlithgow to Zetland, 28 November 1939, Ibid . 

82 F. Gunther, Revolution in India (Allahabad : Central Book Agency, 
1946) p. 27. 

83 Cited in V.B. Kuikarani, India and Pakistan : A Historical Survey of 
Hindu-Muslitn Relations (Bombay : Jaico Publishing House 19/3) 
p. 326. 

84 Ibid., and also see, Modern Review, Vol. LXXII, No. 2, February 1946 
p. 79. 

85 Sir F. Wylie, "Federal Negotiations in India 1935-39, and After”, in 
Philips and Wainwright (eds.), op . c/7., p. 523. 

86 R. Coupland, The Cripps Mission (London : Oxford University Press 
1942), p. 15. 
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The Lahore Resolution, 1940 


The Muslim League, in its session held at Lahore on 23 and 
24 March 1940, adopted a resolution stating that India should 
be partitioned in such a way as would result in the establish¬ 
ment of Muslim majority “independent states”. Though the 
idea of independent Muslim states was already in existence 
the leadership of the League had not officially adopted it as its 
main objective. The idea of partition had hardly reached the 
masses before the adoption of this resolution. It was confined 
only to statesmen, administrators, scholars, journalists and 
communal leaders among both Hindu and Muslim communities. 

After the Lahore Resolution, the demand for a separate 
Muslim state became a watchword for the Muslims. Within a 
short span of seven years, the Muslim League realised its 
objective, for in 1947 India was divided into two sovereign 
independent states—India and Pakistan. Thus, the resolution, 
popularly known as the Pakistan resolution, which ultimately 
led to the establishment of Pakistan, is an important aspect of 
Indian politics. Hence, it is necessary to analyse the genesis, 
main factors and forces at play and the nature ofHindu- 
Muslim conflict which resulted in the adoption of the resolu¬ 
tion in 1940 and ultimately the establishment of Pakistan in 
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Before the establishment of British East India Company’s 
rule in India, the Hindus and the Muslims lived in peace. 

True, there had been occasional clashes between the Hindus 
and the Muslim rulers, but these were for political and econo¬ 
mic reasons, although at times some leaders exploited religious 
sentiments to mobilise support. Both communities tried to 
develop their respective religious outlook. All the same Indian 
society was based on the amalgamation and synthesis of both 
communities in the fields of language, culture, creed and even 
religion to some extent. And there seemed to be no sharp 
division among the Muslims and the Hindus. 1 The Indian 
Muslims themselves had been influenced by socio-cultural 
forces of Indian society. According to A.R. Momin : 

Indian Muslim society, if we could call it so, has emerged 
out of an interaction between the Islamic ideology and the 
Indian socio-cultural situation. The daily life and behaviour 
of Indian Muslims is governed more by the little Indo- 
Islamic tradition than the Islamic great traditions. This 
fact is borne out by the existence of caste-like groups among 
Indian Muslims as well as many social and cultural 
features which are not indigenous to the Islamic great 
traditions. 2 

The history of medieval India bears out the truth of 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Muslim and Hindu rulers appointed 
Iheir ministers, councillors, advisers, judges, administrators, 
generals and soldiers from both communities to ensure efficiency 
in the administration. The ruling class of each community had 
equal respect for the sentiments of the other. Though Rana 
Partap Singh and Shivaji are considered by Hindu extremists 

’I For details, see, Tara Chand, “Hindu Muslim Confluence”, Secular 
Democracy (New Delhi). Vol. V, No. 8, August 1972, pp. 91-98. 

For further details, see P.C. Roy, “Communalism Practically Unknown 
in India before the Twentieth Century”, Modern Review , Vol. LVIII, 

No, 1, July 1935, pp. 9-12. And see R. Zakaria, Rise of Muslims in 
Indian Politics (Bombay : Somaiya Publications, 1970), p. 279. 

2 A.R. Momin, “The Muslim Intellectual”, Times of India (New Delhi)* 

30 March 1975. 
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(orthodox Hindus) as their heroes, who are supposed to have 
striven to save Hinduism from Islam, they (their heroes) 
were in no way communal or anti-Muslim either in thought 
or action. The army of Maharana Partap Singh, which 
fought the battle of Haldighati against the forces of Akbar, 
consisted of 20,000 Pathans and was commanded by a Muslim, 
Hakim Khan Sur. The army of Akbar in the battle of Haldi¬ 
ghati, consisted of nearly 100,000 Rajputs and was led by 
Raja Man Singh. Similarly, Shivaji was highly influenced by 
the Muslims. One of his gurus was Baba Yaqud of Kalsi—a 
Muslim. He had great faith in his Muslim aide-de camp 
Siddhi Hamble, his Muslim admiral, and Daulat Khan, one 
of his generals* The army of Shivaji also had 10,000 Arab 
soldiers. Shivaji had issued orders to his army not to violate 
the sanctity of any religious place whether that of Hindus 
or Muslims or Christians. There was no discrimination in his 
kingdom on the basis of religion. Even Aurangzeb, who is 
considered to be a fanatic Muslim ruler and a fanatic demo- 
lisher of Hindu temples, had issued orders to protect and 
safeguard all the the big temples of Hindus and Jains and also 
Sikh Gurudwaras. Some of these temples received free 
grants in the form of land or jagirs from him. He ordered 
the demolition of only one temple—that of Vishwanath at 
Banaras (Varanasi) because a “Hindu queen in his entourage 
was molested there’'. 3 Jaswant Rao and Jai Sii gh were the 
chiefs in the army of Aurangzeb. Again, the foundation-stone 
of the Golden Temple at Amritsar was laid by a Muslim Sufi- 
Saint Mir Amin, who was brought from Lahore to Amritsar by 
influential Sikhs in a “palki” (palanquin). 4 This shows that in 
the medieval period of Indian history both communities had 
respect for each other’s religious sentiments. Religion did not 
prevent them from joining hands with the rival community. The 


3 For details, see Narendra Panjwani and Mariam Dossal’s interview with 
Dr. fiishambhar Nath Pandey, Director of the Institute of Indological 
Research in Allahabad and Chairman of the History Committee covering 
all Universities in the U.P. under the caption, "Exposing follies of His¬ 
tory", Times of India, 29 June 1975. 

4 Ibid. 
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Urdu language was a synthesis of Persian and Sanskrit and was 
used by the Hindus and Muslims alike, especially in northern 
India. 5 Islam had adapted itself to the Indian environment. It 
had made great contribution to the social, political and intel¬ 
lectual solidarity of India. Various Muslim scholars translated 
into Persian some well-known Sanskrit works —the Ramayana , 
the Mahabharata , the Geeta i the Upanishads and the like. These 
Persian translations influenced the minds of Western scholars 
like Goethe, Nietzsche and Schopenhauer. Translations by Dara 
Shikoh were helpful in influencing the minds of the Hindus and 
the Muslims. Al-Baruni introduced Hindu philosophy and 
sciences to the Muslim world. Therefore, there existed an 
understanding and cooperation among Hindu Pandits and 
Muslim scholars. 6 

The Hindus and the Muslims led a peaceful life even when 
India was ruled by the nawabs and the Princes. Some princely 
states, like Hyderabad, were administered by the Muslims, 
although they had a Hindu majority. And some Muslim majority 
states, like Jammu and Kashmir were ruled by Hindu princes. 
There was hardly any communal problem in these princely 
states which covered about one-fourth of India, while in British 
India, communalism had become a major problem. 

Again, the Hindus and the Muslims fought shoulder to 
shoulder against British rule in 1857. The feudal leadership, 
having the support of Hindus and Mus.lims alike, fought under 
one banner, that of Bahadur Shah Zafar—the last Mughal king 
and even recognised him as their emperor. 7 

Following the establishment of Crown’s rule over India in 

5 Pyarelal, Mahatma Gandhi : The Last Phase , Vol. 1 (Ahmedabad : Nava- 
jivan Publishing House, 2nd edn., 1965), p. 69. For further details about 
the noble traditions of communal amity, see “Where is the Sanstion ?”, 
The Tribune (Chandigarh), 4 June 1978. 

6 Prof. P Mujtabi, Cultural Counsellor of Embassy of Iran and former 
Head of the Department of Religions, Faculty of Theology and Islamic 
Culture, the University of Teheran, delivered the second Zakir Hussain 
Memorial Lecture on 3 January 1976. It was published under the caption 
“Hindu-Muslim amity not mere co-existence”, Times of India , 4 January 
1976. He emphasized this theme in his learned lecture. 

7 For details, see S.N. Sen, Eighteen Fifty-Seven (New Delhi : Publications 
Division, Government of India, 1958). 
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1857, the British in India followed the policy of divide and rule 
for the consolidation of their empire and played one community' 
against the other. In the words of Nehru : 

Again we notice in India that inherent contradiction in 
British rule. Having brought about the political unification 
of the country and thus let loose new dynamic forces which 
thought not only in terms of that unity, but aimed at the 
freedom of India, the British government tried to disrupt 
that very unity it had helped to create. That disruption was 
not thought of in political terms then as a splitting up of 
India ; it was aimed at the weakening of nationalist elements 
so that British rule might continue over the whole country. 
But it was nonetheless an attempt at disruption, by giving 
greater importance to the Indian states than they had ever 
had before, by encouraging reactionary elements and looking 
to them for support, by promoting divisions and encouraging, 
one group against another, by encouraging fissiparous ten¬ 
dencies due to religion or province, and by organizing quisling 
classes which were afraid of a change which might engulf 
them. 8 

The government’s technique of playing off one community 
against the other was intended to prolong the life of British rule 
over India. Thus came the policy of “divide and rule”. Broadly 
speaking, the British government, its Viceroys and Governors- 
General, agents, bureaucrats and scholars followed and practised 
this policy, which remained unchanged till the partition of the 
country in 1947. 

In the early period of the 19th century, the policy of “divide 
and rule” was confined to the administration only, both military 
and civil. In 1821, a British official remarked : “Divide et 
impera should be the motto of our Indian administration, whe¬ 
ther political, civil or military* 5 . 9 Lieutenant Colonel Coke, 
Commandant of Moradabad, said : 


8 The Discovery of India , pp. 329-30. 

9 Cited in Dutt, op . cft. t p. 456. 
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Our endeavour should be to uphold in full force the (for us 
fortunate) separation which exists between the different reli¬ 
gions and races, not to endeavour to amalgamate them. 
Divide et impera should be the principle of the Indian 
government. 10 

Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, wrote on 14 May 
1939 : “Divide et impera was the old Roman motto, and it 
should be ours”. 11 It is in this policy of divide et impera one 
can trace the idea of the partition of India. 12 John Bright, a 
leading authority of Indian iiffairs, while making a speech in 
British Parliament in June 1859, put forward the idea of parti¬ 
tion of India and his prophecy came out to be true in 1947. He 
remarked that India consisted of different nations, languages, 
states and presidencies. Therefore, he suggested that in case of 
British withdrawal from India, the sovereign power should be 
transferred to these presidencies and states having independent 
governments and not to one empire. 13 

After 1857, according to Nehru, the British government con¬ 
demned the role of the Muslims for it considered them “more 
aggressive and militant, possessing memories of recent rule in 
India, and therefore more dangerous” 14 and real enemies. The 
feeling of frustration was revealed by Nawab Abdul Latif in 
1863, when he advocated that the Muslims should keep them- 


10 Cited in Ibid . 

11 Cited in Ibid., p. 436. 

12 It is very difficult to agree with the views held by Francis Robinson, 
Separatism among Indian Muslims (Delhi : Vikas Publications, 1976), who 
holds that there was no deliberate attempt to foster communal hostility 
by the British government though he himself admits ‘‘Policy makers did 
need to divide Indian society in order to govern it.” Cited in P. Dixit, 
“Stale Wine in an Old Bottle” (Book Review), Times of India , 
18 July 1976. 

13 S.S. Pirzada'(ed.), Foundation of Pakistan: All India Muslim League 
Documents , 1906-1947 (Karachi: National Publishing House, 1970), 
p. XIII. 

14 Jawahralal Nehru, An Autobiography (Bombay : Allied Publishers, 1969), 
p. 460. 
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selves away from the Hindus. 15 Again Sir Charles Wood, Secre¬ 
tary of State for India said to Elgin a year earlier : 

Wc have maintained our power by playing off one part 
against the other, and we must continue to do so.... Do what 
you can, therefore, to prevent all having a common feeling. 16 

During the last quarter of the 19th century, the British govern¬ 
ment created the controversy of Hindi versus Urdu with a view 
to keeping the Hindus on its side. But soon the policy to win over 
the Muslims at the cost of the Hindus was to begin as the 
Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental Defence Association was formed 
in 1893 under the guidance of Beck, who was also its secretary. 
It had three main objectives : viz., to strengthen British rule in 
ndia, to prevent the spread of political agitation among the 
Muslims and to protect the political lights of the Muslims. The 
first two aims concerned the consolidation of the British empire 
and the last aim was to produce a counterpoise to the Con¬ 
gress by keeping away the Muslims from the national main¬ 
stream. Beck remarked : 

It is imperative for the Muslims and the British to unite with 
a view to fighting these agitators and preventing the intro¬ 
duction of a democratic form of government unsuited as it 
is to the needs and genius of this country. 17 

The divide and rule” policy wa 3 pursued vigorously by the 
Governor-General, Lord Curzon, in the early part of the 20th 
century. His main aim was consolidation of the empire. Hence, 
he followed repressive and reactionary policies by centralising 
the administration and enacting the Calcutta Corporation Act, 
the Indian Universities Act and the Indian Official Secret 

v . 

15 A. Chakraborti, The Recovery of India (Calcutta : The World Press, 
1972), p. 355 (F.N.). 

16 Wood Papers, Wood to Elgin, 3 March 1962, cited in Tara Chand, 
History of Freedom Movement in India , Vol. II (New Delhi: Publications 
Division, Govt, of Ipdia, 1967), p. 514. 

17 Sind Observer (Karachi), 30 August 1945. See in the A.I.C.C. FN. 
G-60 of 1945-46, N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 
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{Amendment) Act. He refused to reduce land tax and tried to 
disrupt Hindu-Muslim unity by partitioning Bengal on 16 Octo¬ 
ber 1905. This step was taken to win over the Muslims and to 
turn them away from the nationalists, who were heading to¬ 
wards extremism. He told a gathering of the Muslims in 1905, 
“I am giving you a Muslim province”. Risley (Home Secretary) 
described the idea underlyirg the partition of Bengal thus : 

Bengal united is a power. Bengal divided will pull several 
different ways.... One of our main objects is to split up and 
thereby weaken a solid body of opponents to our rule. 18 

Lord Hardinge also admitted later that the “desire to aim a 
blow at the Bengalis overcame other considerations”. 

The policy of “divide and rule” as followed by the British 
government became clearer when attempts were made to alien¬ 
ate the Muslims from the mainstream of Indian politics. A 
30-man deputation (the Simla Deputation, 1906) 19 of the 
Muslims sought audience with the Viceroy, Lord Minto in 1906. 
The deputationists who met the Viceroy on 1 October 1906, 
were chosen very carefully. They were led by Sir Aga Khan 
and a memorandum was submitted to him which was signed by 
“nobles, jagirdars, taluqdars, lawyers, zamindars, merchants 
and others”. They claimed to represent a large body of the 
Muslims. A British official remarked about the deputation : 

That a very, very big thing has happened today. A work of 
statesmanship that will affect India and Indian History for 
many a long year. It is nothing less than the pulling back 
of 62 million of people (Muslims) from joining the ranks of 
the seditious opposition (Congress)." 0 

18 Cited in B. Chandra, A. Tripathi & B. De, Freedom Struggle (New 
Delhi: National Book Trust, 1972), p. 86. 

19 For details, see T.R. Sareen, “The Simla Deputation, 1906’*, Quarterly 
Review of Historical Studies (Calcutta), Vol. XI, No. 2, 1971-72, pp. 
67-70. T.R. Sareen holds that the Simla deputation was not only 
engineered one but it marked the triumph of the policy of “divide and 
rule”. 

20 Cited in Dutt, op. cit., p. 463. 
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The Viceroy assured the members of the deputation that in any 
electoral system, the Muslims would be represented as a body 
because he was convinced that: 

Any electoral representation in India would be doomed ia 
mischievous failure which aimed at granting personal enfran¬ 
chisement regardless of the beliefs and traditions of the 
communities composing the population of this continent. 21 

Similarly, Lord Morley, who had been thinking of having a 
“counterpoise to the Congress” 22 told Lady Minto that “the 
real truth is that I am an occidental, not an oriental -., I think 
like the Mohammedans but I can’t go much further than that in 
an easterly direction’ 5 . 23 Consequently, the British bureaucracy 
succeeded in its game of dividing the Hindus and the Muslims 
by giving more weightage to the Muslims and placing them in a 
privileged position in electoral reforms. The policy held within 
itself the germs of partition of India. 24 

It was just after 90 days of the meeting of the deputation 
with the Viceroy that the All-India Muslim League was formed. 
It had three main aims, namely, to assure loyatty to the British 
government, to safeguard the interests of the Muslims and to 
prevent hostility against other communities. It can be safely 
concluded that the British government took direct interest in 
the creation of this organisation so that the Hindus and the 
Muslims did not unite and it was almost successful in its 
ignoble mission. 

As the British government was interested in the consolida¬ 
tion of its power, it planned another cleavage between the 
Hindus and the Muslims. The Viceroy, Lord Minto, suggested 
a separate and weighted electoral system for the Muslims and 

21 Cited in J.S. Sharraa (ed.), op. cit. t p. 2JO. 

22 Cited in Ibid., p. 211. 

23 Martin Gilbert, Servant of India (London : Longmans, 1966), p. 26. 

24 For details, see M.A, Siddiqi, “Genesis of the Muslim League”, Secular 
Democracy , August 1972, p. 109. Similar view is held by Ronald Segal, 
The Crisis of India (Bombay : Jaico Publishing House, 1972), p. 97. And 
also see M.C. Chagla, Roses in December : An Autobiography (Bombay : 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan, 1973), p.*76. 
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interests. His thesis was incorporated in the Reforms Act 
of 1909. It may be noted that the British government had no 
intention at this stage or in the near future to relax its hold 
over India and there was no intention to delegate powers to the 
Indians. Viceroy stated in the Central Legislative Council on 
25 January 1910 : 

We have distinctly maintained that the representative 
government in its Western sense is totally inapplicable to 
the Indian empire and would be uncongenial to the tradi¬ 
tions of Eastern populations ; that Indian conditions do not 
admit of popular representation, that the safety and welfare 
of this country must depend on the supremacy of British 
administration, and that supremacy can, in no circumstances 
be delegated to any kind of representative assembly. 15 

But the introduction of the system of separate electorates in the 
1909 Act created a chasm between Hindus and Muslims. This 
was done to maintain the “supremacy of the British administra¬ 
tion^’and Churchill candidly observed in 1910, “if the Indian 
ever unite against us the game would be up. If they agree to 
have nothing at all with us, the whole thing would collapse”. 26 

Nothing can be more harmful to national unity than the 
introduction of a separate and weighted electoral system on 
communal lines. As a matter of fact, it encourages an appeal 
to communal representation, communal sentiments, communal 
political organisations, communal outlook of the press and 
communal demands. It urges the political parties to work on 
communal lines having communal aims, objectives, policies and 
programme, thus creating tension in the whole body-politic from 
local to national levels. According to Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
system of communal electorates : 

Encouraged separatist tendencies and prevented the growth 
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25 C.H. Philips, H.L. Singh & B.N. Pandey (eds.), The Evolution of India 
and Pakistan : 1858 to 1947 , Select Documents , Vol. IV (London : Oxford 
University Press, 196 '), p. 80. 

26 Sind Observer , 30 August 1945. 
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of national unity, they were the negation of democracy ; 
they created new vested interests of the most reactionary 
kind, they lowered standards, and they diverted attention 
from the real economic problems of the country which were 
common to all. These electorates, first introduced among 
the Moslems, spread to other minorities and groups till 
India became a mosaic of these separate compartments.... 
Out of them have growth all manner of separatist tendencies 
and finally the demand for a splitting up of India.“ 7 

The M onta gue-Chelmsford Report (1918) regarded the cominu* 
nal electorates “a very serious hindrance to the development of 
the self-governing principle”. Even then it recommended its 
continuance at the cost of "a lower progress towards the reali¬ 
sation of a common citizenship’ *. 28 The communal and separate 
electoral system was further extended in the Government o r 
India Act, 1919, and in the Government of India Act, 1935, 
when the Indian electorate was divided into as many as 19 cate¬ 
gories. As the system was extended, the evil consequences also 
multiplied. Nehru has rightly pointed out : 

A political barrier was created round them (Muslims) isola¬ 
ting from the rest of India and reversing the unifying and 
amalgamating process which had been going on for centu¬ 
ries, and which was inevitably being spreaded up by techno¬ 
logical advancements. This barrier was a small one at first, 
for the electorates were very limited, but with every 
extension of the franchise it grew and affected the whole 
structure of public and social life, like some canker which 
corrupted the entire system. It poisoned municipal and 
local self government and ultimately it led to fantastic 
divisions. There came into existence (much later) separate 
Moslem trade unions and students 5 organisations and 
merchant’s chambers. 29 

27 The Discovery of India , p, 355. 

28 The Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1918, cited in Philips, 
Singh and Pandey (eds.), op, cit ., pp. 208-9. 

29 Op, cit, t p. 354. 
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While commenting on the Communal Award of 1932, Lord 
Zetland, Secretary of State for India, remarked that the commu¬ 
ned electorates could not be justified, when they were employed 
not to secure adequate representation for a minority community 
but to confer upon a majority community (otherwise a minority 
community in the country as a whole) 30 a position of permanent 
predominance over a rival community unalterable by any special 
electorate (as in Bengal). 31 Pointing out its evil consequences, 
he added : 

It inevitably tends to develop public opinion on communal 
lines and, therefore, to perpetrate rather than to obliterate 
communal differences and to accentuate rather than to 
modify communal bitterness. It also makes parliamentary 
government, as we understand it, impossible. 32 

In fact, communal and separate electorates proved fatal to the 
cause of Hindu-Muslim unity and the members of the upper 
middle class of Muslims began to think that they were 
Muslims first and Muslims last. The British government was 
not interested in abolishing this evil system and the Muslim 
upper middle class regarded it as the Magna Carta of Muslim 
rights. Therefore, it is appropriate to emphasise that the policy 
of “divide and rule” and the system of separate electorates, in 
which the Muslims were favoured deliberately as ia Bengal 
under the Communal Award, sowed the seeds of division of 
India and communal politics. It stands to reason that even 
without the communal electorates, the Muslims could get 
adequate representation. For, in the Muslim majority pockets, 
the political parties in the field could have invariably put up 
Muslim candidates as is done in independent India. 

The British government’s policy of‘divide and rule’ did create 
dissensions among Hindus and Muslims and Hindu-Muslim 
unity became a far cry. Even the comraunalists in both the 

30 Parenthesis mine. 

31 Note prepared by Zetland on the Communal Award (1932) in Bengal, 
Microfilm (MSS. EUR, D. 609/25B-26) of Zetland Papers, N.A.T., New 
Delhi. 
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communities doubted any possibility of unity among them and 
some went to the length of talking of two separate nations. As 
early as 1921, Nadir Ali of Agra, in a pamphlet emphasized 
that the only solution of the Hindu-Mu.lim problem was the 
partition of India. 38 In 1924, Maulana Hasrat Mohani, a 
Muslim leader, advocated partition of India on communal 
lines. He suggested that all Muslim majority provinces should 
become Muslim states and the rest (Hindu majority provinces) 
as Hindu states. 31 Sardar Gul Khan, President of Islamic 
Anjuman, Dera Ismail Khan, said that Hindu-Muslim unity 
was impossible in India. He suggested, “Give the whole por¬ 
tion from Kanya Kumari to Agra to Hindus and from Agra to 
Peshawar to Mohammedans.” 36 Similar ideas were there in the 
minds of Hindu commuualists. In 1923, Bhai Parmanand, a 
Hindu leader, thought that there was do possibility of Hindu- 
Muslim unity in the country. He said : 

It struck me a long time ago that the only satisfactory 
avenue to unity is to effect complete severence between the 
two peoples. India could be partitioned in such a manner 
as to secure the supremacy of Islam in one zone and that 
of Hinduism in the other. 36 

. In 1924, Lala Lajpat Rai (popularly known as the Lion of 
Punjab, an eminent extremist leader of the Congress, a veteran 
Hindu leader, a staunch supporter and follower of Swami 
Dayanand, the top leader of the Arya Samaj in northern India 
and one of the founders of the Hindu Mahasabha) also saw no 
hope of Hindu-Muslim unity. He suggested that : 

Punjab should be partitioned into two provinces, western 
Punjab with a large Muslim majority to be a Muslim 

32 Ibid. 

33 Kbaiiquzzaman, op.cit., p.237, and also see, M. Shakir, Khalifat to 
Partition (New Delhi : Kalatnkar Publications, 1976), p. 146. 

34 Pirzada (ed.), op. cit., p. xiv. 

35 “The Report of the North-West Frontier Enquiry”, cited in. Ibid., 
p. XV. 

36 Cited in. Ibid., p. xiv. 
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overned province and the same principle can apply to Bengal, 
Under my scheme, the Muslims will have four provinces, 
the N.W.F.P., West Punjab, Sind and Eastern Bengal. 37 


He clarified, '‘But it should be distinctly understood that this 
is not a united India. It means a clear partition of India into 
a Muslim India and a non-Muslim India”. 39 But it must be 
emphasised that the scheme proposed by Lala Lajpat Rai was 
comparatively more original than any other scheme. It must 
have influenced the minds of both Hindus and Muslims and 
also British bureaucracy, because his scheme was perhaps 
more concrete than any other scheme but forward till 1947. 
Even the Lahore resolution was not as vivid as this scheme was. 
And when the partition of India took place this scheme was 
almost adopted (of course, without any reference to Lala Lajpat 
Rai) and implemented by the Indian leaders and the British 
government. Another Hindu Leader, Lala Hardayal, in 1925 
suggested that a joint Hindu-Muslim state was a sheer non¬ 
sense. 39 He further advocated Hindu “Sanghathan” (organi¬ 
sation), Hindu Raj and “Suddhi” (conversion) of Muslims, 
more especially ‘Suddhi” of the Muslims of Afghanistan and 
the Frontier (N.W.F.P.). 40 

The fear of Hindu dominance which bred suspicion also 
echoed in the mindsiof the Muslim communalists, who frequently 
preached for a separate homeland. Maulana Mohammed Ali 
(1924), 41 Maulana Obeidullah Sindhi (1927), Maulana Ashraf 
Ali Thanvi, a Muslim theologian 42 (1928) and Sir Aga Khan 
(1928) echoed the fear of Hindu dominance and pleaded for the 
establishment of a separate Islamic state by partitioning the 

37 Cited in D.S. Sahota, Lala Lajpat Rai : His Life and Thought , (Dhudike: 
Lajpat Rai Study Centre, 1974;, p. 65. 

38 Cited in/bid. f pp. 65-66 and also see T.T. Murray, Islam in India and 
Pakistan (Calcutta : Y.M.C.A. Publishing House, 1959), p. 219 and The 
Tribune (Lahore), 14 December 1924. 

39 K,L. Gauba, The Consequences of Pakistan (Lahore : LionjPress, 1945), 
p. 14. Also see Rajendra Prasad, India Divided, p. 18. 

40 Ibid ., p. 15. 

41 Khaliquzzaman, op. cit. y p. 237. 

42 Shakir, op. dt. f p. 197. 
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Country. Sir Aga Khan, in two articles published in The Times 
(London) on 12 and 13 October 1928, observed : 


India when freed from outside control cannot have a 
unitary, non-federal government. It must base its constitu¬ 
tion on an association of free states. Each free state would 
be based not on consideration of size, but on those of 
religion, nationality, race and language plus history. The 
compact bodies of the Muslims in the North-West and East 
India would have free states of their own. 43 

When in 1930, the Congress pledged to achieve “purna 
Swaraj”; that is, complete independence. Sir Muhammad Iqbal 
in his presidential address to the annual session of the Muslim 
League remarked : 


I would like to see Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
Province, Sind and Baluchistan amalgamated into a single 
state. Self-government within the British empire, or without 
the British empire and formation of a consolidated north¬ 
west India Moslem state appears to me to be the final 
destiny of the Moslems at least of north-west India. 44 

According to Khalid B. Sayeed, the scheme formulated by Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal stressed three main points. First, his 
proposed state for the Muslims was confined only to north-west 
India (now Pakistan) and did not include Bengal (West 
Bengal and now Bangladesh). Second, he recommended the 
exclusion of Ambala division, and third, his idea of the north¬ 
western Muslim state was to be a part of the Indian federation, 
in case, the residuary powers were given to federating units. 
It was in a way a clearer proposal as compared to the Lahore 
resolution of 1940. 46 

43 Cited in Pirzada (ed.), op. cit., p. xv. 

44 Cited in P.V. Hodson, The Great Divide (Londod : Hutchinson & Co. 
1969), pp. 91-92 and also cited in Khalid Bin Sayeed, Pakistan : The 
Formative Phase , 1857-1948 (Karachi: Pakistan Publishing House, 1960 
and London : Oxford University Press, 1968), p. 112. 

45 Khalid, B. Sayeed, op. cit. t p. 112. 
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Since the beginning of the 20th century. Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal had become the guide and philosopher of the Muslims in 
India. He exercised great influence on the minds of the 
Muslims. His writings, lectures and especially the poetry 
reflected a sense of frustration among Muslims and importance 
of religion. Tara Chand has described the influence of Iqbal on 
Indian politics as follows : 

In the first place he gave a great impetus to emotionalism 
and depreciated to an equal extent the value of reason. The 
result was a paralysis of clear thinking in politics and an 
upsurge of unreason leading to violence. Secondly, he laid 
so much emphasis on the uniqueness of Islamic civilization 
that he made any political accommodation with other 
communities almost impossible. In the third place his 
exclusive reliance upon the factor of religion to the 
complete neglect of all other factors ideological like 
patriotism and material like economy, considerably vitiated 
his historical analysis and sociological formulations. The 
religious approach prevented a proper understanding of the 
tendencies of the modern world, and therefore, obscured the 
vision of the future. To no small extent the partition of 
India is due to his ideas and indoctrination. 4 ® 

The influence of Iqbal on Jinnah was great, especially when 
after the introduction of provincial autonomy in 1937, he 
(Iqbal) wanted the Muslim League to have a new policy. He 
wrote to Jinnah on 21 June 1937 : 

To my mind the new. Constitution with its idea of a single 
federation is completedly hopeless. A separate federation of 
Muslim provinces,...is the only course by which we can 
secure a peaceful India and save Muslims from the 
domination of non-Muslims. 47 


46 Tara Chand, History of the Freedom Movement in India, Vol. Ill (New 
Delhi : Publications Division, Government of India, 1972), p. 247. 

47 Cited in Lai Bahadur, The Muslim League (Lahore : 1948), p. 263. 
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Complimenting Iqbal, Jinnah said : 



His views were substantially in consonance with my own 
and had finally led me to the same conclusion as a result of 
a careful examination and study of the constitutional 
problems facing India and found expression in due course 
in the united will of Muslim India, as adumberted in the 
Lahore resolution of the All-India Muslim League, 
popularly known as the Pakistan resolution, passed on 23 
March 1940. 48 

Jinnah regarded Iqbal as “a friend, guide and philosopher . 40 

In January 1933, Rahmat Ali Chaudhary (founder-president 
of the Pakistan movement), a Muslim student at Cambridge 
University was also highly influenced by the views of Iqbal 60 
and he coined the word ‘PAK-STAN’. 51 

He published a four-page pamphlet in collaboration with 
three fellow students—Mohammad Aslam Khan, Shaikh 
Mohammad Sadique and Inayat Ullah Khan. The pamphlet 
was entitled “PAKSTAN-NOW OR NEVER”. The claim was 
put forward on behalf of “our 30 million Muslim brethren who 
live in PAKSTAN, by which we mean the five northern units 
of India-viz. Punjab, (the) North-West Frontier Province 
(Afghan Province), Kashmir, Sind and Baluchistan”. These 
students opposed and protested against the imposition of any 
federal scheme on India as it was being discussed at the Round 
Table Conference. They also challenged the claim of the 
Muslim delegation (which also included Jinnah) at the Round 
Table Conference to speak on behalf of the Indian Muslims. 
They considered the Muslims of India a separate nation and 

48 Foreword of the book, Letters of Iqbal to Jinnah (Lahore : Sh. Muham¬ 
mad Ashraf, 1943), pp. 4-5. And also see, Tara Chand, op. cit., p. 246. 

49 Cited in S.M. Ikram, op. cit., p. 269. 

50 Ibid., p. 183. 

51 According to Mian Abdul Huq and Jahangir Khan the name first occur¬ 
red to Khwaja Abdur Rahim (Ikram, Ibid., p. 184). The word 
PAKISTAN was coined from (the first letters of Punjab, Afghanistan, 
Kashmir, Sind and the last three letters of Baluchistan. It thus came to 
be PAKISTAN—the pure land— inhabited by the pure and clean people. 
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^demanded “the recognition of a separate national statas” for 
the Indian Muslims. Rahmat Ali considered the Muslims a 
distinct nation because “we do not inter-marry, our national 
customs and calendars, even our diet and dress are different”. 
In this scheme of Rahmat Ali, in the beginning there was no 
mention of Bengal and Muslim princely states and the 
character of the proposed state according to this scheme was 
to be purely Islamic in nature. 

The Joint Select Committee report on Indian constitutional 
reforms (1933-34) also contained the idea of the two-nation 
theory which was later elaborated by Jinnah in his article, 
published in Time and Tide (London) dated 19 January 1940, 
while ^ulshan Rai 52 and Mehr Chand Khanna of the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha exposed the danger of the Pan- 
Jslamic movement to the Hindus of Sind, Punjab and the 
N.W.F.P. Some Hindu leaders, however, also subscribed to the 
two-nation theory. For example, the President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, V.D. Savarkar, in his presidential address in 1937, 
.remarked : 

Let us bravely face unpleasant facts as they are, India 
cannot be assumed today to be a Unitarian and homogeneous 
nation, but ori the contrary there are two nations in the 
main, the Hindus and the Muslims. 63 

In 1939, he repeated more emphatically his ideas about the 
two-nation theory. 54 

Thus the idea of Pakistan or partition of the country was 
there. But the masses did not pay any serious attention to it 
before the passage of the Lahore resolution. Before the Lahore 
resolution, it was in a nebulous form. 65 If it had its supporters, 
it had its opponents as well. The communalists, both Hindus 

52 Eastern Times (Lahore), 10 June 1934, cited in Khan A. Ahmed, The 
Founder of Pakistan: Through Trial and Triumph (Published by the 
author, n.d.), p. 13. 

53 Cited in Ram Gopal, op. cit ., p. 264. 

54 Ibid pp. 264-65. 

55 V.D. Rao, “Tilak and the Muslims : A Re-Assessment”, Quarterly 
Review of Historical Studies, Vol. XVI, No. 3, 1976-77, p. 141. 
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and Muslims, appeared to be its advocates and the British 
government seemed to encourage these forces. 

The Factors and Forces Responsible for the Lahore Resolution 

The failure of the Congress-League negotiations in the U.P. 
to share the spoils of the ministerial offices may be said to be 
an important factor that pushed the Muslim League towards the 
Lahore resolution. While analysing this factor Beni Prasad has 
rightly pointed out: 

Orthodox parliamentarianism led the Congress leaders to* 
forget that the one party theory, even if true of political 
agitation, was not, in the absence of an accomplished revo¬ 
lution, applicable to ministerial office. The change from 
extra-constitutional action to governmental responsibility to 
which the Congress assented in 1937 was a change of scale 
and methods of the profoundest significance and called for a 
fresh evaluation and rearrangement of political forces. The 
country was passing through a crisis, and crises have usually 
been surmounted even in England through coalitions, for 
instance in 1915, 1931 and 1940 ... The majority principle is 
at bottom not an ethical maxim but a rule of expediency and 
has always to be so interpreted as to command minority 
affirmation. Orthodox parliamentarianism, however, carried 
the day and excluded the Muslim League from a share in. 
power. 56 

Naturally, the Muslim League felt that it had been thrown out 
by the Congress. The exclusion of the Muslim League from 
power was resented especially because, as Gurmukh Nihal Singh 
said “the coalition ministries were functioning in the Muslim 
majority provinces”. 67 The Congress leadership failed to grasp 
the realities of the Indian political life and the opportunity of 
the unity of India was lost at such a critical moment when some 

56 Cited in M.A.H. Ispahani, “Factors leading to the Partition of British 
India*’, in Philips & Wainwright (eds.), op. cit p. 343. 

57 Vol. I, 1943, p. 40’. 
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^owcr was being transferred to Indians at the provincial level. 
The Congress party wanted to wield power itself, it had no in¬ 
tention to share it with the Muslim League because of the 
latter’s weak position. Moreover, the Congress thought that it 
was its right as it had struggled for it and the Muslim League 
had not indeed. K.B. Sayeed rightly said : 

A generous attitude on the part of the majority community 
might have then neutralised most these harmful consequences 
of the separate electorates. 58 

\ The coalition might have avoided communal bitterness and 
v ! 1 tesentment and frustrated the British designs. 59 The Muslim 
League and its leadership realised that it had been ignored and 
wronged. Therefore, Richard Symonds has rightly remarked, 
“no other single event did more to bring Pakistan into being”. 60 
A similar view is also held by M.C. Chagla : 

One of the most potent causes which ultimately led to the 
creation of Pakistan was what happened in Uttar Pradesh. 
If Jawaharlal Nehru had agreed to a coalition ministry and 
not insisted on the representative of the Muslim League 
signing the Congress pledge, perhaps Pakistan would never 
have come about. 61 

Another factor was the rise of the Pan-Islamic movement in 
India during the first quarter of the present century. Pan- 
Islamism was regarded synonymous with Muslim renaissance. 
It attracted most Muslim leaders in Asia and Africa. It, in a 
way, brought most Muslims of the world closer together. Inside 
India, the repealing of the partition of ^Bengal had caused frus¬ 
tration among the Indian Muslims. Moreover, the treatment 


58 K.B. Sayeed, op. cit ., p. 6. 

'59 Ibid., pp. 5-6. 

60 Richard Symonds, The Making of Pakistan (London : Faber & Faber, 
1949), p. 54. 

*61 M.C. Chagla, op. cit., pp. 82-83. For details, see R.C. Majumdar (ed.), 
op. cii. t pp. 589-93. And also, sec Kanji Dwarkadas, op. cit „ pp. 466-67. 
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eted out to Turkey after World War I led the Muslims to 
think louder about their helplessness. All these factors further 
caused frustration among the Muslims and gave them a sense of 
unity throughout the world, irrespective of their origin, geogra¬ 
phy, language, history, tradition and culture. Though the 
Balkan wars, the repealing of the partition of Bengal, the Treaty 
of Severs and the dismemberment of Turkey were all political 
issues, the Muslims in India and abroad treated them as reli¬ 
gious ones. Pan-Islamism was preached by Mohammad Ali 
during and after the Khalifat movement in India. But in the 
last quarter of the 19th century various Muslim leaders in India, 
including Sir Sayed Ahmad Khan, Sir Mohsin-ul-Mulk, Viqar- 
ul-Mulk, Sir Aga Khan and other followers of the Aligarh 
movement also advocated Pan*Islamism. During the Khalifat 
agitation Maulana Mohammed Ali described India as 4 ‘Dural 
Harab” and asked the Muslims to migrate from this country if 
they failed to protect the Khalifat. The extra-territorial cause 
was, to some extent, obvious in the Khalifat movement. In the 
words of M.N. Roy : 

Muslim intellectuals of modern India awoke, not to nationa¬ 
lism, but to the dream of extra-national existence whose 
realisation, however, has been rendered impossible by 
various factors outside India and beyond their control and 
comprehension. 62 

Though Pan-Islamism could not be realised in practice, it had 
great impact on the minds of the Muslims. John Coalman, 
realised this impact. He said : 

The Islamic renaissance, now in progress across the whole 
of Middle East and North of Africa can be powerfully dis¬ 
ruptive factor in international relations and the world order 
of the future. 63 , 

The idea of “greater Mohammadan states’*, he further points- 


62 Cited in Shakir, op. cit ., p. 68. 

63 Cited in Khan A. Ahmed, op. cit., p. II. 
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out, stretched from Calcutta to Persia, including Kashmir, the 
Khanates or little kingdoms of Turkistan and central Asia, 
Pan-Islamism attracted the Muslim elite. And when it was 
advocated more vehemently with the support of Ulemas, 
Maulvis and Maulanas, the common Muslim also began to think 
of Muslim nationalism, Muslim solidarity and Muslim unity. 
The major impact of this movement was that it encouraged the 
feeling of hatred for non-Muslims, revived the old Muslim reli¬ 
gion of the sword, the extra-territorial loyalties and primary 
allegiance to the Muslim countries, the dream of establishing 
Muslim Raj also caught the imagination of Indian Muslims. 
The result was that the loyalty of the Muslims towards India, 
according to S. Sen, was now ‘spurious’ 61 and the Muslims 
were made “conscious of their separate national and cultural 
identity” 65 by the Muslim leadership. They were also asked to 
wage a “Jihad”. 66 

Moreover, the results of the 1936-37 provincial elections 
also paved the way for the Lahore resolution (1940). The results 
had convinced the Muslims that they could have little faith in 
the policies, programmes and leadership of the Congress, which, 
though it claimed to be representative of all, represented basi¬ 
cally the Hindus and was a dominant party only in the Hindu 
majority regions. Though the elections were contested on the 
basis of separate and communal electorates, the Muslim League 
failed to achieve majority even in the Muslim dominant areas ; 
that is, Punjab, Sind, the N.W.F.P. and Bengal. It failed to 
form even a single ministry of its own. Hence, it was also a 
dismal failure of the Muslim League. But, on the other hand, 
its leadership was jubilant at its performance in all the provinces 
as it was able to secure 109 seats. As a matter of fact there 
were other Muslim dominated organisations too—the Praja 
Ktishak Party in Bengal and the Unionist Party in Punjab. 
These were all locally based and the All-India Muslim League 
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64 M. Shakir, op. cit ., p. 69. 

65 K.B. Sayeed, op. cit. t p. II. 

66 A.K. Azad, op. cit., p. 8, and also see B. Hasan (ed.), Mazameen Abul 
Kalam Azad , Vol. II (Delhi : Hindustani Publishing House, 1944), 
pp. 132-33. 
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was the only Muslim organisation which could claim to speak 
on behalf of the Indian Muslims throughout the country. The 
claim of the Muslim League was further strengthened when Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan and Sir Fazlul Huq appealed to their 
Muslim followers to join the League at the Lucknow session of 
the League, 1937. 

Another factor which deserves mention here is the propa¬ 
ganda techniques of the Muslim League leadership. It was now 
more concerned with winning over the support of the Muslim 
masses. The leadership of the League seemed to be influenced 
by propaganda techniques of the Nazi regime in Germany. 
There were similarities between the propaganda methods of the 
Muslim League and that of the Nazi Party in Germany. It was 
felt by Jawaharlal Nehru in 1938 : 

The League leaders had begun to echo the Fascist tirade 
against democracy.... Nazis were wedded to a negative 
policy. So was also the League. The League was anti- 
Hindu, anti-Congress, anti-national.... The Nazis raised the 
cry of hatred against the Jews, the League (had) raised (its) 
cry against the Hindus. 67 

Just as the Nazis in Germany preached racial superiority 
and racial hatred against Jews, the League in India preached 
hatred against the Hindus. The Muslim League believed and 
advocated that parliamentary democracy was unsuitable for 
India. The League followed Goebbles (Hitler’s Information 
Minister) whose maxim was to repeat a lie hundred times so 
that it becomes an established truth. A similar technique was 
followed by the League in India. It gave the colour of com- 
munalism to everything that went on inside the country in the 
name of the Congress. It talked of atrocities committed against 
the Muslims and branded the Congress ministries as anti- 
Muslim. Wide circulation was given to these charges, reports, 
(the Pirpur Report and Shareef Report) and false and fabricated 
stories. It seems that during this period the Muslim League 


67 Dorothy Norman, Nehru 
1965), pp. 344-45. 
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had only an one point programme, that is, to oppose the Con¬ 
gress, its policies and programme by fair means if possible, foul 
if necessary, depending on the exigencies of the situation. This 
propaganda technique adopted by the leadership of the League 
created fear and hatred among the Muslims. It convinced the 
Muslims that their life, liberty, property, possessions, traditions, 
culture, honour, religion and religious places were unsafe in 
India. Therefore, the only solution, the Muslims were convin¬ 
ced, was the establishment of a separate homeland. According 
to Rajendra Prasad : 

But nothing that the Congress said could reach the Muslims 
because they were fed only by the League’s mendacious 
propaganda. In this campaign, the League followed the 
strategy of Goebbles, Hitler’s Information Minister, of 
vilifying the adversary by levelling against him baseless 
charges which by their constant reiteration could not but 
influence the people. The League’s campaign of hatred 
widened the gulf between the Hindus and the Muslims. 68 

The Sudetan movement was another factor that influenced 
as Beni Prasad claims, the Muslim League to push up its 
demand for Pakistan. 6 ® 

The chairman of the reception committee (in the Sind 
Provincial League, session, Karachi, 1938), Abdulla Haroon, 
remarked that if the grievances of the Muslims were not 
redressed and if the majority community did not concede “our 
demands, Czechoslovakian happenings would find an echo in 
India as well”. 70 Jinnah in his presidential address at the 
Karachi session referred to the Sudetan movement and 
emphasised that : 


68 Rajendra Prasad, Autobiography (Bombay : Asia Publishing House, 
1959), pp. 505-6. And also see K.L. Gauba, Inside Pakistan (Delhi: 
Raj Kamal Publications, 1948), p. 62. 

69 Cited in G.N. Singh, The Hour of Decision : The Task before the 
British Cabinet Mission (New Delhi: S. Chand and Co. 1946), p. 18. 

70 Star of India , 15 October 1938, cited in Z.H. Zaidi, “Aspects of the 
Development of Muslim League Policy 1937-47** in Philips and Wain- 
wright (eds.), op. cit. t pp. 260-61. 
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Just as the Sudetan Germans were not defenceless and' 
survived the oppression and prosecution for two decades so 
also the Mussalmans are not defenceless and cannot give up 
their national entity and aspirations in this great continent . 71 

Yet another factor responsible for giving fillip to the 
demand for Pakistan was that the Congress remained dominated 
by the Hindu intelligentsia and the Muslim intelligentsia, led by 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, propagated a conservative, reactionary 
and isolationist outlook. The demand for political reforms in 
the direction of establishment of democratic institutions 
disturbed the Muslim leadership as well as the British govern¬ 
ment. The Muslim leadership was influenced by the fear of the 
majority rule in the future. As a result of the policy of “divide 
and rule” the British government was successful in keeping 
away the Indian Muslims from the mainstream of the Indian 
national movement. At the same time the Congress was 
dominated by orthodox Hindus and revivalists. Hence, as 
slowly and gradually as the Indian national movement gathered 
momentum, cleavage between the Hindus and the Muslims also 
increased. Consequently, the Indian national movement failed 
to evolve common aspirations and common symbols of 
national unity and the outlook of the nationalists remained 
reactionary in social matters and inter-course. According to 
G.N. Singh, as the Indian national movement went into the 
hands of the orthodox Hindu revivalists : 

The result was that the national movement could not evolve 
a common source of inspirations of a common national 
language or a national anthem and symbols which could 
make an equal appeal to all sections of the people. Again, 
for the sake of outward unity social reform was eschewed. 
The Indian nationalist talked of liberty, equality, brotherhood 
and love for his motherland but did not acquire a libeial 
outlook in social matters or secular or territorial concept of 
law and politics. Inter-marriages, inter-dining, discarding 

71 Cited in M.H. Saiyid, Mohammed Ali Jinnalt : A Political Study • 
(Lahore : Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, 1945), p. 626. 
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untouchability, giving up of personal, local and communal .Ip'* 
laws which could have created the proper atmosphere for 
growth of a truly nationalist sentiment and made the fusion 
of communities possible were not made part and parcel of a 
nationalistic programme. 72 

Communal feelings would come to the surface over such 
issues as the Hindu Code Bill, cow slaughter, Hindi-Urdu 
problems, treatment of Muslims and other minorities and their 
rights, the communal riots, etc. 73 It may be noted here that 
among the nationalist leaders of the earlier period several top 
leaders were Hindu revivalists including Tilak, Lala Lajpat Rai, 

M.M. Malaviya, Swami Sardhanand and others. The leaders 
like Lala Lajpat Rai, Malaviya, Swami Shardhanand and Lala 
Hardayal even organised a ‘Suddhi’ and ‘sangthana’ movements. 

Again, among the Muslim nationalists in the Congress, their 
were men like Kitchlu who organised Tanzeem and Tablique 
programmes. Such reactionary steps taken by the nationalist 
leadership encouraged the cleavage among the Hindus and the 
Muslims. 74 Throughout the national movement religion 
remained a dominating force. As a result, the movement failed 
to build a secular base. During the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Hindu idioms, 75 including Ram Rajya, cow protection 
and other phrases became main maxims of political opportunism. 

In fact, Mahatma Gandhi’s politics was basically “semi¬ 
revivalist”. 76 The Hindus considered him a “true Hindu” 77 and 

72 I.A.R., Vol. I, 1943, p. 403. 

73 N.K. Singh, “Congress and Hindu-Muslim Unity”, Secular Democracy, 

August 1972, p. 123. 

74 Abdul Latif, Oral Testimony, N.M.M.L., New Delhi, p. 17. 

75 For further details, see t. Ahmad, “Secularism and Communalism”, 
Economic and Political Weekly (Bombay), Vol. IV, Nos. 28-30, July 1969 
(Special Number), pp. 1137-58. 

76 N.K. Singh, op. cit p. 125. Similar views are expressed by Sir T.B. 

Sapru. For details see Sir T.B. Sapru to Sir Sultan Ahmed (Letter), 

11 December 1940, M.N. Roy Papers, N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

77 N. Subrehmanian, “Gandhi: An Intellectual Assessment”, Quest 
(Bombay), Vol. 98, November-December 1975, p. 48. For further details,, 
see B.S. Moonje papers. Diary No. 5, 29 January 1946, N.M.M.L.,, 

New Delhi. 
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regarded themselves more secure under his leadership. Mahatma 
Gandhi failed to realise that religion and politics were separate. 
Instead of condemning religious slogans he encouraged both 
religion and religious slogans. As a consequence, true 
secularism could not develop as a force in the national move¬ 
ment. 78 All these factors led to a communal, narrow and 
sectarian outlook at the cost of nationalism and secularism. 

-Yet. another factor responsible for the adoption of the 
Lahore resolution was the role played by the British government 
when the Muslims proposed several schemes for the protection 
of their rights and interests. It would not be out of place to 
mention some of these schemes. Syed Abdul Latif of Hydera¬ 
bad proposed that India should have 11 zones, seven Hindu and 
four Muslim zones. 79 Zafarul Hasan and M.A. Husain Qadri 
(Aligarh University) proposed the division of India into three 
sovereign states, viz , North-West India and Bengal as Muslim 
states and the rest of India as a Hindu state. 80 

The British government watched these developments very 
carefully and was greatly interested in encouraging these 
elements. Lord Zetland in his letter to Lord Linlithgow remark¬ 
ed about the Pakistan movement: 

I noticed from various papers which have been sent to me 
that the schemes to give effect to the idea underlying the 
Pakistan movement have certainly received a certain vague 
formation... Nevertheless the accumulation of evidence 
of the determination of the Muslims to look tor some solu¬ 
tion of the federal problem which will make them secure 
against Hindu domination cannot be ignored. 81 


78 S M. Rai, “Gandhi and Communal Politics in India”, Indian Political 
Science Review (Delhi), Vol. IV, No. 1, October 1969-March 1970, 

79 M. Gwyer and A. Appadorai (eds.), Speeches 'and Documents on the 
Indian Constitution : 1921-47 (London : .Oxford University Press, 1957), 
pp. 444-45. 

50 Ibid., pp. 462-65. , _ , . „ 

51 Zetland to Linlithgow, 13 April 1939, Microfilm of Zetland Papers, 

N.A.I., New Delhi. 
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Khaliquzzaman and Saddiqi had an interview with Zetland in 
March 1939. Lord Zetland gathered from this interview : 

That the idea in your (Khaliquzzaman and Siddiqi) minds 
was of a federation of Muslim provinces and states in north¬ 
west India, a further federation of Bengal and Assam and 
possibly more than one states the remaining part of India. 82 

Writing about this interview Khaliquzzaman said : 

My own impression, after my talks with these two British 
officials (Secretary of State for India and Under-Secretary), 
was that they would not oppose the demand seriously 
because it was in itself a democratic right of particular 
areas to keep themselves out of a federation to which they 
were opposed. 83 

Lord Zetland was “quite sympathetic” 84 to this demand. “The 
British would ultimately concede partition”, 85 he told Jinnah 
after his arrival in India on 13 May 1939 and asked the latter 
not to use the word “Pakistan”. 86 

The British government and Jinnah both were jubilant at 
the exit of the Congress from the provincial ministries. Since 
the British were fighting the war and the Congress was not 
ready to support war-efforts unless it transferred power to it 
(the Congress), the government began to favour the Muslim 
League and pointed out the British attitude towards Jinnah in 
these words : 

In advancing any arguments against Jinnah’s demands or 
in stressing the limitations under which they can be accep¬ 
ted, we shall in fact be helping the Congress case against 

82 O.P. Hampshire to Khaliquzzamao, 5September 1953, cited in Khali¬ 
quzzaman, op . cit., p. 207. 

83 Ibid., pp. 207-8. 

84 Ibid., p. 208. 

85 Ibid., p. 211. 

86 Ibid., pp. 211 and 341. 
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the Muslim demands ; whereas our object, at the present 
juncture, is rather to maintain the confidence of the Muslims 
in the intentions of His Majesty’s Government to give full 
weight to their special circumstances. 87 

And, then, Linlithgow wrote to Zetland : 

I have always felt that it would be essential if any major 
constitutional advance that might be contemplated that 
His Majesty’s Government should take the Muslims with 
them-.. Greater attention must be paid to Muslim appre¬ 
hensions and Muslims demands.... It would be an error of 
the first magnitude to fail to give the greatest possible 
weight to their representations, feelings and suggestions. 88 

He went on to say that the : 

Muslims may rest assured that His Majesty’s Government in 
any constitutional proposals which they may frame will give 
the opinion of the Muslims full weight to which their impor¬ 
tance as a community entitles them. 89 

All this makes it abundantly clear that the British government 
was not ready to hand over power to the Indians. In fact, it 
was bent upon thwarting the issue of independence and deli¬ 
berately following the policy of the division of India by 
encouraging disruptive forces, specially the Muslim League and 
Jinnah. This policy was publicly stated in the declaration of 
8 August 1940. For Linlithgow made it clear that no consti¬ 
tutional advancement would be possible without the consent of 
the minorities and without safeguarding their interests. 90 It 
virtually gave a veto power to Jinnah and his Muslim League 

87 R.M. Maxwell (Home Member of the Viceroy’s Council) to Laithwaite, 
20 November 1939, Microfilm of Zetland Papers, N.A.I., New Delhi. 

88 Linlithgow to Zetland, 28 November 1939, Microfilm of Zetland Papers, 
N.A.I., New Delhi. 

89 Ibid. 

90 For full text of the declaration of 8 August 1940, see Microfilm of 
Zetland Papers, N.A.I., New Delhi. 


in respect of any constitutional advance. The new Secretary of 
State for India, Lord Amery, admitted as much, “But I get some 
quiet amusement from the fact that our declaration of August 
1940 is becoming more and more looked upon as the charter of 
Muslim and minority rights”. 91 Thus the Britsh government tried 
to disrupt the unity of India by encouraging disruptive forces. 

Geography makes history and never perhaps the “impossible 
dream” of Pakistan would have materialised had Jinnah not 
been supported to some extent by the geographical factor. 
Though the Muslims were spread all over India, Punjab, Sind, 
the N.W.F.P., Bengal the Sylhet part of Assam were Muslim 
majority areas. This encouraged Muslims to demand a separate 
state for themselves. According to R.J. Moore : 

The very creation of autonomous Muslim provinces under 
the 1935 Act, encouraged and validated the demand for 
separate nationhood. The Muslim League’s achievement 
was to convert the process of provincialization into process 
of separation. Defeated by the Congress in politics of Indian 
unity, Muslims sought refuge through the politics of 
partition. 92 

After the formation of the ministries the British—controlled 
India became psychologically divided into “Congress provinces” 
and “non-Congress provinces”, i.e., Muslim provinces. Not only 
this, the Chief Ministers of Punjab and Bengal termed the Con¬ 
gress ministries as anti-Muslim after the manner of Jinnah and 
the Hindus, including some Congressmen, called the Muslim 
controlled ministries as “anti-Hindu”. 

The signficant role played by Muhammad Ali Jinnah (to the 
illiterate Muslim masses—Muhammad the prophet and Ali the 
fourth Tmam, Muhammad’s son-in-law)—is perhaps a debatable 
and controversial aspect. 

However, the personality of Jinnah did play an important 

5)1 Amery to Linlithgow, 5 January 1942, N. Mansergh (ed.), The Transfer 
of Power : 1942-47 , Voi. I (London : H.M.S.O., 1970>, p. 9, D. No. 5. 

92 R.J. Moore, The Crisis of Indian Unity : 1917-1946 (Oxford : Claredon 
Press, 1974), p. 312. 
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role. The career of this great leader can be divided into three 
phases; i.e., 1905-1920 as a liberal nationalist, 1920-1937 as a 
frustrated nationalist and 1937-1947 as a communal leader. 

In the first stage of his career, Jinnah was a liberal nationa¬ 
list to the core of his heart. Like all his contemporary leaders. 
Sir S.N. Banerjee, Dadabhai Naoroji, Gopalkrishna Gokhale 
and others, he believed in constitutional reforms, parliamentary 
form of government, democracy, liberty, equality, fraternity,, 
justice, rule of law and the policies, and methods of liberals. 
He stood for the separation of religion from politics and strongly 
advocated Hindu-Muslim unity. It was due to this reason that 
he was hailed by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu as an “ambassador of 
Hindu-Muslim unity**. Jianah was a great and powerful instru¬ 
ment in bringing the Congress and the Muslim League together 
in 1916. This co-operation between the two parties resulted in 
the Congress-League Pact or the Lucknow Pact of 1916. 

In the Congress-League Pact (1916) the separate electorate 
system was officially recognised and accepted by the Congress 
party which was hitherto in opposition to it. At that time Jinnah 
was against the system of separate electorate personally but like 
his contemporaries he too thought that ■the acceptance of the 
system might encourage Hindu-Muslim unity. When Mahatma 
Gandhi emerged as a leader of the Congress party, Jinnah resign¬ 
ed from the Congress in 1920. This was the beginning of second 
phase of his political career. He did not believe in Muslims as a 
nation and stressed upon Hindu-Muslim unity. He still had the 
hope to achieve unity. When the election for the central 
legislature took place in 1934, Jinnah won the seat from 
Bombay. His efforts to organise a nationalist party in the 
central legislature were frustrated. Lie thereupon revived the 
Muslim League. After the refusal of the Congress to share 
power with the League in the U.P., Jinnah again felt politically 
isolated and ignored. He realised that he could neither challenge 
the Congress nor the British government until he got the power¬ 
ful support of the Muslim masses. 

Thus began third phase of his career. He became a com¬ 
munal leader. Lie opposed the mass contact programme of the 
Congress and challenged it as anti-Muslim. He preached to 
* Muslims : “Let us who are Muslims and followers of the 
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^prophet go our way and work out our own destiny and leave 
the other to theirs”. 93 It was nothing but the preaching of an 
isolationist attitude among the Muslims and carried the propa¬ 
ganda that the Congress was a Hindu body. It was the advent 
of the Congress to power that made Jinnah a communalist and 
to oppose everything to which he adhered to earlier. It was the 
beginning of the third phase of his career and the commence¬ 
ment of Pakistan politics in League circles. In this respect he 
was helped by external factors and forces too. 94 

He preached among the Muslims, his arrogance, isolation, 
aloofness and thus gained the support of the Muslim masses 
who rallied round him to a point of no return. Thus some of 
his personality traits helped him to adhere to the politics of 
Pakistan. 95 It was in this way that Jinnah moved from a united 
front to divisive politics, from a united India to a divided India, 
from Hindu-Muslim unity to Hindu-Muslim disunity, and from 
harmony to hostility 

Tn course of time he became the saviour of the Muslims and 
captured their imagination though what he demanded was consi¬ 
dered unresonable by the Congress. 

The Lahore Resolution (1940) and Its Critical Evaluation 

The resolution reads : 

Resolved that it is the considered view of this session of the 
All-India Muslim League that no constitutional plan would 
be workable in this country or acceptable to the Muslims 
unless it is designed on the following basic principle, viz., 
that geographically contiguous units are demarcated into 
regions which should be so constituted with such territorial, 
readjustments as may be necessary that the areas in which 

93 Cited in D.F. Karaka, This India, Bombay : (Thacker & Co. n.d.), p. 64- 

94 Ibid., p. 67. For further details, see B. Shiva Rao, India's. Freedom Move¬ 

ment : Some Notable Figures (New Delhi: Orient Lonaman I97?\ 
pp. 129-31. ’ 

95 For details, see Louis Fischer, The Life of Mahatma Gandhi (London • 
Jonathan Cape, 1951), p.429. 
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the Muslims are numerically in a majority, as in the north¬ 
western and eastern zones of India should be grouped to 
constitute “independent states” in which the constituent 
units shall be autonomous and sovereign. 

That adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards should 
be specifically provided in the constitutions for minorities in 
the units and in the regions for the protection of their reli¬ 
gious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and other 
rights and interests in consultation with them and in other 
part of India where the Muslims are in a minority adequate, 
effective and mandatory safeguards shall be specifically pro¬ 
vided in the constitution for them and other minorities for 
the protection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, 
administrative and other rights and interests in consultation 
with them 

This session further authorises the Working Committee to 
frame a scheme of constitution in accordance with these 
basic principles, providing for the assumption finally by the 
respective regions of all powers such as defence, external 
affairs, communications, customs and such other matters as 
may be necessary. 86 


This resolution, popularly known as the Pakistan resolution or 
the Lahore resolution, was proposed by Fazlul Huq and 
seconded by Khaliquzzaman. It was passed by the All-India 
Muslim League in its session (on 23-24 March 1943) at Lahore, 
where Jinnah addressed the gathering in the following words : 

The Hindus and Muslims belong to two different religious 
philosophies, social customs, literatures. They neither 
inter marry nor interdine together and, indeed, they belong 
to two different civilisations which are based mainly on 
conflicting ideas and conceptions. Their outlooks on life 
and of life are different. It is quite clear that Hindus and 
Musalmans derive their inspiration from different sources of 


96 C.H. Philips, H.L. Singh & B.N. Pandey (eds.). Tie Evolution of India 
and Pakistan, 1858-1947: Select Documents, Vol. IV (London : Oxford 
University Press, 1962), pp. 354-55. 
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history. They have different epics, different heroes and 
different episodes. Very often the hero of one is a foe of 
the other and, likewise, their victories and defeats overlap* 
To yoke together two such nations under a single state, one 
as a numerical minority and the other as a majority, must 
lead to growing discontent and final destruction of any 
fabric that may be so built up for the government of such a 
state. 97 

Rahmat Ali Chaudhary’s imaginary dream seemed to crystallise 
and Iqbal’s ceaseless efforts appeared to materialise at the 
Lahore session of the League. Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad calls the 
session a personal triumph for Jinuah and goes on to add, 
“History was made at Lahore for it was there that Mr. 
Jinuah gave to the Muslims their charter of Independence- 
Pakistan”. 98 

The Lahore resolution was open to various comments. The 
word ‘Pakistan’ is conspicuous by its absence from the draft of 
the resolution. 90 Jinnah in his presidential address did not 
refer to ‘Pakistan’ at all nor did any other leader do so. Any 
reference to word “Pakistan** in the Lahore resolution was 
deliberately omitted because Khaliquzzaman 100 was opposed 
to it and perhaps on tactical grounds as well; for they did not 
want to invite any criticism. In the opinion of Jinnah, however, 
the Lahore resolution and Pakistan remained synonymous, for 
as he stated later : 

I am not afraid to call the principle underlined in this 
resolution as ‘Pakistan’. As a nutter of fact, the Lahore 
resolution embodies the principle which is popularly kno^n 


97 Mr. Jinnaha’s Presidential address at thj Lahore session of the All-India 
Muslim League, March 1940, cited in Ibid., p. 354. 

9^ Janaii-ul-dia Ahaud(ed.), Svnz Recent Speeches and Writings of Mr. 
Jinnah (Lahore : Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, 1960), pp. xvii-xviii. 

99 Philips, Singh and Pandey (eds.), op. clt pp. 354-55. 

100 Khaliquzzaman, op. cit., p. 211 and p. 341. 
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as Pakistan and there is no difference between the two you 
call it by any name but what matters is the principle. 101 

The Lahore resolution is not very definite and clear about 
the future of the Muslim majority regions. It was not made 
clear whether the resolution aimed at the establishment of one 
Muslim majority state or more than one state. The resolution 
is not only ambiguous but also contradictory in itself. It aimed 
at the grouping of the zones into ‘independent states in 
which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sove¬ 
reign”. If the idea underlying the resolution was one Muslim 
state then reference about ‘‘independent states is out of place. 
If the idea was one state again how could the constituent units 
be “autonomous and sovereign” ? If the word “constituent 
units” be taken into consideration, the Lahore resolution pro¬ 
posed the federation of the Muslim zones, but then how could 
the units be ‘independent’ ? It is self-contradictory if it aimed 
at the establishment of one Muslim state. But according to 
B.R. Ambedkar : 

What is contemplated is a federation. It is, however, not 
very material for the moment whether these independent 
states are to form into a federation or a confederation. 
What is important is the basic demand, namely, that these 
areas are to be separated from India and formed into 
independent states. 102 

Sir B.N. Rau, a constitutional expert, comments : 

The language used is loose ; apparently what is meant is 
that the two regions should form a single independent state- 
Pakistan, of which the several provinces are to be consti¬ 
tuent units. In other words, Pakistan is to be a federation 
by itself. At present the whole of British India is in a 

101 Cited in S.S. Pirzada (ed.), Jlnnah on Pakistan (Bombay : Kitab 
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se a single federation ; Mr. Jinnah seems to contemplate 
its division into two federations ; Pakistan and Hindustan, 
independent of each other. The Pakistan federation would 
thus consist of two zones, separated from each other by 
Hindustan territory. 103 


Therefore, according to this version, the last word ‘sovereign* is 
misplaced. 104 But it clearly means the division of India and 
the creation of a new state, dominated by the Muslims. 

But according to another version, the inclusion of the term 
‘independent-states’ in place of a ‘state’ was a calculated step 
to accommodate the feelings of the Muslims of Bengal. As a 
consequence, the Lahore resolution did not mean one Muslim 
state but two states. But Jinnah has denied it by pointing out 
that the inclusion of the word ‘independent states’ instead of 
the word ‘state’ was a mistake. 305 But it is very difficult to 
agree with what Jinnah says. Had it been a typographical error 
how did it continue to appear in the subsequent editions of the 
Muslim League’s constitution, published under the supervision 
of Liaquat Ali Khan till April 1946 ? 106 It was in the conven¬ 
tion of the Muslim League legislators at Delhi on 9 April 1946 
that Abul Hasim, a Muslim League leader, of Bengal, sought 
clarification about it 107 from Jinnah who called it a typographi¬ 
cal error at this conference. He said that it was the intention 
and not the word which really mattered. However, available 
evidence suggests that the inclusion of the word ‘states’ in the 
Lahore resolution was neither unintentional nor a typographi¬ 
cal mistake. In fact, Bengal Muslim leaders had in mind two 


103 B.N. Rau, India's Constitution in the Making , edited by B. Shiva Rao 
(Bombay : Allied Publishers, 1963), p. 16. 

104 F.K. Khan Durrani, The Me ming of Pakistan (Lahore : Sh. Muham* 
mad Ashraf, 1944), p. 183. 

105 Kuldip Nayar, Distant Neighbours : A Tale of the Sub-Continent 
(New Delhi : Vikas Publishing House, 1972), p. 16 and H.V. Hodson, 
The Great Divide (London : Hutchison, 1969), p. 80. And also see 
Imprint (Bombay), Vol. IX, No. 8, November 1969, p. 55, 

106 Mohammad Ismail Khan to Khaliquzzaman, 12 November 1953, 
cited in Khaliquzzaman, op. c/7., p. 344. 

107 Ibid. 
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uslim states. Even Rahmat Ali Chaudhary mentioned 
Banga Uslam in his scheme. Besides, various Muslim scholars 
and propagandists too bad advocated the division of the 
Muslim areas into two states, that is, one state in the north¬ 
west and another in the north-east. This is further evident 
from the report of a committee of the Muslim League. It 
recommended (in February 1941) the establishment of two 
Muslim states—one in north-west India, including Punjab, 
Baluchistan, the N.W.F.P., Sind and Delhi, after its amalga¬ 
mation with Punjab, and another in the north-east consisting 
of Bengal and Assam, excluding Banapara and Midnapur, 
together with Purnea district of Bihar. 108 The fact that the 
idea of two Muslim states was in the minds of the framers of 
the Lahore resolution is also mentioned by Khalid B. Sayeed. 100 
The use of the plural terms—‘regions’, ‘areas’, ‘zones’, 
‘independent states’ and ‘respective regions’ further confirms 
this view. 110 

It seems that the framers of the Lahore resolution did not 
think of interests of minorities very seriously, Jinnah was 
perhaps influenced by Sir Muhammad Iqbal, who asked him 
(Jinnah) to ignore the Muslim living in the Hindu-dominated 
areas. In May 1937, Iqbal wrote to Jinnah : 

Personally, I think that the Muslims of north-west India and 
Bfngal ought, at present, to ignore Muslim minority 
provinces. This is the best course to adopt in the interest 
of both Muslim majority and minority provinces. 111 


Jinnah said the same thing in a press statement on 1 April 
1940: 

The question for the Muslim minorities in the Hindu India 

108 Kuldip Nayar, op. c/7., p. 17. And also see Imprint , Vol. IX, No. 8* 
November 1969, p. 55. 

109 Sayeed, op. cit ., p. 124. 

110 For further details, see D.N. Banerjee, “The Negotiations and After : 
The Lahore Resolution of 1940 and Mr. Jinnah”, Modern Review , 
December 39-14, p. 281. 

111 Cited in Saiyid, op. cit. t p. 570. 



is whether the entire Muslim Tndia of nine crores should be 
subjected to Hindu majority Raj or whether at least six 
crores of the Mussalmans residing in the areas where they 
form majority, should have their homeland, and thereby 
have an opportunity to develop their spiritual, cultural, 
economic and political life, in accordance with their genius 
and shape their own future destiny, at the same time 
allowing the Hindus and others to do likewise. 112 

Incidentally, the suggestion to solve the problem by ex¬ 
changing the population was made by Syed Abdul Latif, but 
it was not mentioned in the Lahore resolution nor did any 
other leader suggest it at Lahore. When this suggestion was 
brought to the attention of Jinnah, he held that it was a wrong 
idea and false propaganda in order to frighten the Muslim 
minorities who in this situation would have to be migrated 
en bloc. However, when in April 1947 communal riots 
engulfed the country, Jinnah himself suggested that the ex¬ 
change of population was the only solution and should be 
carried at the governmental level. 113 But the total exchange 
of population was neither possible nor desirable. According 
to Hussain : 

If the emergence of Pakistan was a triumph of the League A 

and a proof that the Congress did not evaluate the situa- ^ 
tion realistically, it was also a proof that Pakistan was 
not a solution of the minority problem of India and 
demonstrated the muddled thinking of the Muslims. 114 

The Lahore resolution was no solution of the minority problem. 

In the north-west zone, there were about 50 million Muslims and 
in the north-east India about 30 million and the remaining Mus- 

112 Muhammad Haneef Shahid (ed.) t Quaid-i-Azam Muhammad Ali 
Jinnah : Speeches , Statements , writings , letters , etc , (Lahore : Sang-E- 
Meel Publications, 1976), p. 20. 

113 A. Hussain, Pakistan : Its Ideology and Foreign Policy (London : Frank 
Cass and Co., 1956), p. 60. 

114 Ibid., pp. 60 61. 
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about 20 million were scattered throughout the rest of India* 
Again, both the zones, that is, north-west and north-east, were 
not exclusively inhabited by the Muslims. If in the north-west 
zone there were 50 million Muslims, there were also about 
30 million Hindus and Sikhs. In Punjab the Muslims were a 
bare majority and the rest were either Hindus or Sikhs. In 
Bengal the population of the Hindus and the Muslims was 
almost in equal proportion. In the proposed Pakistan about 
50 million Hindus and five million Sikhs were to be the main 
minorities. Thus how could partition inspire confidence among 
the minorities ? How could about 20 million Muslims, scat¬ 
tered throughout India, be more secure and be confident of 
safety of their rignts and interests ? Hence, the Lahore resolu¬ 
tion was no solution of the minority problems. It rather 
made it more complicated, more complex and more confused. 
It made the minorities feel insecure and made the ques¬ 
tion of protection of minorities as acute as ever. If the 
Hindus and the Muslims could not live together in undivided 
India, could the Hindus and Sikhs feel secure in Pakistan ? 
Therefore, the Lahore resolution complicated the problem of 
minorities. Instead of solving a minority problem, it created 
many minority problems. If the Muslim League demanded 
the right of self-determination for the Muslims, how could it 
deny the same to the Hindus and the Sikhs in the proposed 
state of Pakistan ? 

It can be stated that the Lahore resolution provided some 
safeguards for the minorities. But the reference to “adequate, 
effective and mandatory safeguards’* for the minorities was 
not clearly defined. It did not provide for the establishment 
of any impartial body for this purpose either. Not only this, 
how “adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards’* could be 
adopted to solve the complicated problem after partition in 
divided India after consulting the minorities. The framers of the 
Lahore resolution did not make it clear how by adopting the 
same process minority problem could not be solved in un¬ 
divided India. 

There is a lack of clarity in the minds of its authors and 
propounders about the word “areas’* in the resolution. The 
word ‘areas’ was confused with the word ‘provinces’. It was 
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advocated by the Muslim League and its leadership that those 
areas where the Muslims were iu majority should be consti¬ 
tuted as ‘independent states’. Therefore, the term ‘areas’ 
was used for the provinces, that is, Punjab, Sind, the 
N.W.F.P., Bengal and Assam. This confusion remained 
till the partition of India. Taking advantage of this con¬ 
fusion, the Muslim League pleaded and struggled for the 
inclusion of the undivided Punjab, Bengal and Assam in 
Pakistan. But if the word ‘areas’ is not confused with the word 
‘provinces' then it is clear that it meant those parts of Punjab, 
Bengal and Assam which were Muslim majority areas; and the 
areas of these provinces in which non-Muslims were in majority 
were to be excluded. In fact, this was the final interpretation 
given to the Lahore resolution when India was divided and 
this is how Jinnah got what came to be known as a ‘moth- 
eaten’ and ‘truncated’ Pakistan. 

The Lahore resolution did not make clear the nature of the 
government in the proposed ‘independent states’. Nor did 
it clarify the relationship between the executive and the legis¬ 
lature in them. The Muslim League and its leadership and 
some Muslim intellectuals were advancing the argument that 
the parliamentary government was not suitable for India. 
If so, what fo,m of government would be suitable for the pro¬ 
posed Pakistan ? According to Zetland : 

Nothing appears to have been said in the resolution of 
the All India Muslim .League in which they sketched their 
constitutional policy, about the form of goverment in the 
units which are to be created in those parts ot India which 
are inhabited mainly by Muslims or in the units which lie 
out of the Muslim sphere of influence. 115 

The resolution did not clarify the position of the Muslims 
living in the princely states. In a press statement on 1 April 1940 
Jinnah said : 

115 Zetland to Linlithgow, J5 April 1940, Microfilm of Zetland papers, 
N.A.I., New Delhi. 
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If these states willingly agree to come into federation of 
Muslim homeland, we shall be glad to come to a reason¬ 
able and honourable settlement with them. We have, 
however, no desire to force them or coerce them in any 
way. 116 

When this question was raised by Mahatma Gandhi in 
1944, Jinnab stated : “The Lahore resolution is only con¬ 
fined to British India. This question does not arise out of the 
clarification of the resolution'*. The fact that there was no- 
reference to princely states in the Lahore resolution possibly 
indicates that the Muslim League leaders realised that there 
would be very few princely states in that part of the sub¬ 
continent which was to be included in the Muslim majority 
areas. They were, therefore, not much concerned with princely 
India. Besides, they perhaps did not want to say anything 
which could antagonise the princes. 

There is also a lack of clarity regarding the means to be 
adopted for the execution of the scheme of the proposed ‘In¬ 
dependent States’. Mahatma Gandhi raised the following 
fundamental issues in this regard : 

1. Are the people in the regions falling under the plan 
to have any voice in the matter of separation and, if 
so, how is it to be ascertained ? 

2. What is the provision for defence and similar matters 
of common concern contemplated in the Lahore 
resolution ? 

3. There are many groups of Musalmans who have con¬ 
tinuously expressed dissent from the policy of the 
League.... Is it not our joint duty to remove their 
doubts and carry them with us by making them feel 
that they and their supporters have not been practi¬ 
cally defranchised ? 

4. Does this not lead again to placing the resolution of 




116 M.H. Shahid (ed.), op . cit., p. 21. 
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the League before the people of the zones concerned as 
a whole for acceptance ? 117 


However, the clarification given by Jinnah regarding these 
points was far from satisfactory. 118 

The Lahore resolution did not define the future relationship 
between Pakistan and Britain. It was not clear whether the 
resolution aimed at the establishment of completely independent 
states or dominions. Though the resolution stated for complete 
independence as the goal the private and public utterances 
of Jinnah gave the impression that Pakistan would be a 
dominion. 

Evidently, the resolution was vague, inadequate and 
misleading. The framers of the resolution failed to distinguish 
between a nation and a state, between religion and nationality 
and between state and society. The future character, the 
constitution and the boundaries of Pakistan remained undefined. 

The Impact of the 'Lahore Resolution 

Though the resolution was based on wrong notions, it had 
a great impact on the minds of the Muslim masses, the British 
government and the Congress Party. The concept of division* 
of the country before the adoption of the resolution was 
confined to a small number of persons, communal leaders, 
some British statesmen and administrators, but after its 
adoption it became the definite goal of the Muslim League. 
Muslim politics, before the adoption of the resolution was 
confined to percentage and weightage in the electoral system 
and the services and other guarantees and safeguards. The 
resolution gave a definite goal to Muslim politics. It became 
the gospel of the Muslim League and the party left no stone 
unturned in making it a gospel of the Muslim masses, for 


117 D.G. Tendulkar, Mahatma , Vol. VI (New Delhi: Publications 
Division, Government of India, 1962), pp. 278-79. 

118 For details, see Jinnah to Mahatma Gandhi, 17 September 1944, cited 
in, Jinnah-Gandhi \ Tatks (Delhi: Central Office, All India Muslim 
League, 2nd ed., 1945), p. 52. 
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which ‘Muslims were to die’, and ‘a prime reason of their 
unity’. 119 The idea of Pakistan appealed to the hearts of the 
Muslim masses more than the separate electorates, weightage, 
safeguards and guarantees, etc. It also appealed to them more 
than the Hindu-Muslim unity. The whole process was over¬ 
simplified and Pakistan became a visible goal. According to 
Keith Callard : 

It was a vision capable of sustaining unlimited hope and 
enthusiasm. The attainment of Pakistan was presented as 
a panacea that would open the way to the transformation of 
the lives of the Muslims of India. 1 " 0 


And according to M.A. Saiyid : 

The Lahore resolution was indeed a landmark in the 
history of India and of the Muslims. Before this, Muslim 
India had no goal in view and Muslim politics remained in 
the hands of individuals, with conflicting interests and 
inclinations. Very often the collective good of the nation 
suffered either at their hands or of their agents and wire 
pullers. 121 

But after its passage, he further continues : 

It required a Jinnah to fulfil the aspirations of a nation and 
that too at a most psychological moment. Muslims of 
India were now organised and learnt to know that theii 
organisation was more important than those individuals who 
had hitherto conducted their affairs. 122 


The Muslim League and Jinnah began to exercise great 

119 W.A. Wilcox, Pakistan : The Consolidation of a Nation (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1963), p. 27. 

120 Callard Keith, Pakistan : A Political Study ( London : George Allen and 
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influence on the Muslims and urged for forging unity—unity of 
thought, command and action. The Muslims followed Jinnah 
blindly. He appeared to them as their saviour. Even persons 
like Sikandar Hyat Khan, who opposed Pakistan 123 personally, 
could not denounce Jinnah and challenge the organisational 
leadership because of the fear of losing the support of the 
Muslims in Punjab, The same was the case with Fazlul Huq 
in Bengal. 124 

The demand for Pakistan, however, was the politics of the 
Muslim bourgeois class which wanted to avoid competition 
with their Hindu counterparts in every walk of life. According 
to P. Moon, the Lahore resolution : 

Became synonymous in the popular mind with Muslim 
.Raj—a state where Muslims would be supreme. To the 
Muslim masses this held out an ill-defined but alluring 
prospect of looting Hindus. With greater clarity of vision, 
ambitious politicians and civil servants, as also some 
professional men, perceived that under a Muslim Raj, with 
the crippling if not the elimination of Hindu competition, 
they would rise to positions of power and affluence 
unattainable in a single mixed Hindu-Muslim state. 125 

Similar views are expressed by Afzal Haq 1 - 6 —an Ahrar leader. 
Writing about the bourgeois class and its interests in the 
Pakistan scheme, Shaukatullah Ansari held : 

The Pakistan demand is not the demand of the Muslim 
masses nor it is in their interests, and the power of the 
League is only directed towards the advancement of the 
interests of the Muslim aristocracy—the landlords and the 
middle classes, whom it represents and who look for their 

123 For details, see Imprint , Vol. TX, No. 8, November 1969, p. 65. 

124 For further details, see A. De, M Two-Nation Theory Challenged by 
A.K. Fazlul Huq”, Quarterly Review of Historical Studies (Calcutta), 
Vol. XIV, No. 3,1974-75, p. 133. 
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class aggrandizement and want a larger share than they 
have had hitherto in the administration of the country and 
the capitalist ventures of the future. The Muslim capitalist 
is unable to flourish in competition with the more powerful 
Hindu capitalist, and in the name of religion wants to 
capture government machinery to further his own interests 
and to keep the masses in their present state of poverty and 
subjection 127 

Most Muslims now kept themselves aloof from the struggle 
for independence. When the Congress launched the Individual 
Satyagraha (1940-41), the Muslims branded it anti-Muslim. 
Similarly, in 1942 when the Quit India resolution was passed 
by the Congress Party, Jinnah advised the Muslims to keep 
themselves away from the movement. During this movement 
Jinnah got an opportunity to organise the Muslim masses as 
most Congress leaders were behind the bars. Broadly speaking, 
during this period Muslim politics was militantly un-Islamic 
and undemocratic, 128 and the will of one man prevailed. 
Though Muslim politics under the camouflage of Pakistan 
appeared to be for the benefit of the Muslims yet even Fazlul 
Huq was of the view that it was leading the Indian Muslims 
towards “political ruin and disaster”. 129 

The demand for Pakistan had a great impact on other 
Muslim organisations also. For example, the Majlis-i-Ahrar’s 
leadership was divided into two groups. One section, led by 
Maulana Habib-ur-Rahman and M. Daud Ghaznavi, wanted to 
launch a civil disobedience movement from the Congress 
platform. The other section, led by M. Mazhar Ali Azbar and 
Chaudhary A. Haq, was in favour of retaining separate entity, 
because it had, for some time in the past, manifested 
pro-Muslim League sympathies. The second group dominated 


127 S. Ansari, Pakistan : The Problem of India (Lahore : Minerva Book¬ 
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Ahrar politics. The report prepared by the Information Bureau 
refers to this influence : 

The majority of Ahrars appears to swing over to the side 
of the Muslim League, which is the only Muslim organisa¬ 
tion with a definite political programme, namely Pakistan-.. 
The pro-Muslim League section among the Ahrars is 
strong at present owing to the absence in jail of pro- 
Congress members of the party. The Ahrars have 
traditional sympathies with the Congress. 130 

Many Muslims who until then were reluctant to side with 
the League also began either to join it or to support it. The 
Muslim League thus tended to become more popular with the 
common Muslim. As a result, ; when the elections took place 
in 1946, the Muslim League bagged 428 out of 492 Muslim 
seats. This proved how much effective its politics had become 
in the Muslim majority areas. 

One thing more needs to be said in this connection. In 
1939, much before the declaration of World War II, when the 
various schemes were put forward to solve the Hindu-Muslim 
antagonism, the Secretary of State for India held that the 
Pakistan idea bad received a certain vague formation 131 and 
the fear of the Muslim against the domination by the Hindu 
majority could not be ignored. 132 After the outbreak of World 
War II, the Secretary of State for India, in his memorandum 
submitted to the war cabinet, spelt out the policy towards the 
League : 

It will be apparent that the Moslem attitude makes it 
necessary, in anything which may be said to meet Congress 


130 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 209/41/1941 (Note prepared by the Information 
Bureau on 29 August 1941). 

131 Zetland to Linlithgow, 28 March 1939, Microfilm of Zetland papers, 
N.A.1., New Delhi. 

132 Zetland to Linlithgow, 18 April 1939, Ibid. 
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demands, to avoid further antagonising the Muslim 
community. 133 


In a letter to Zetland he wrote : 


But it is, I am certain, essential to safeguard their interests- 
and the type of safeguards which both the Muslims and the 
Princes want is quite incompatible with any relinquishment 
of our control or our interest in the country. 134 


On the other hand, Zetland referring to the debate in the House 
of Lords on 14 December 1939, wrote to Lord Linlithgow : 


I therefore, indulged for the most part in generalities and 
while stressing the importance of the Muslim community I 
tried to pour a little oil upon the troubled waters of Hindu- 
Muslim antagonism. 136 


The Secretary of State for India agreed with the Governor- 
General that in'any constitutional advance “greatest weight” 
should be given to Muslim demands, representations and 
suggestions. 136 As a result of this policy. Lord Linlithgow in 
his declaration of 8 August 1940, gave a virtual veto to the 
Muslim League in any constitutional advance. The Crippa 
proposals further strengthened the hands of the Muslim 
League leadership by giving option to the princes and 
provinces to opt for separation from the federation of India. 
It clearly meant that the British government was prepared to 
split India into several units. According to Wavell, Churchill 
seemed to be in favour of partitioning India, ‘iato Pakistan, 
Hindustan, Princestan, etc.’ 137 This explains why the British 


133 “India and War”— Memorandum prepared by Zetland and submitted 
to the War Cabinet on 25 September 1939, Ibid, 

134 Linlithgow to Zetland (Private and personal), 22 October 1939, Ibid. 

135 Zetland to Linlithgow, 20 December 1939, Ibid. 

136 Linlithgow to Zetland, 28 November 1939, Ibid. 

137 P. Moon (ed.), The Viceroy's Journal (London : Oxford University 
Press, 1973), p, 120, Wavell wrote it on the basis of the talks with 
Churchill on 29 March 1945. 
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ment or the Governor-General did not openly denounce 
the Lahore resolution. In fact, Britain exploited and encouraged 
the disruptive force? and used the demand for Pakistan as a 
counterpoise to retain its hold over India. 

The British, however, believed privately that the Lahore 
resolution was a bargaining counter as far as Jinnah was 
concerned. Lord Linlithgow held : 

I am myself disposed to regard Jinnah’s partition scheme 
as very largely in the nature of bargaining. I think he had 
put forward this scheme . . . partly to dispose of reproach 
that Muslims had no constructive scheme of their own, 
partly to offset the extreme Congress claim of independence 
and the Congress contention that the Congress is the 
mouth-piece of India and that a Constituent Assembly on 
the basis of adult suflferage is the only machinery for 
deciding future progress as put forward in the Ramgarh 
session.... It is one which will get into heads of very large 
number of Moslems.... It is necessary for giving full 
consideration to Moslem claim. 138 

The Lahore resolution shook almost all the parties and the 
communities in India, including the moderate public opinion. 
It was condemned almost in all nationalist circles. Among the 
Muslim circles Ahrars, Jamiat-ul-Ulema and the Shia Political 
Conference also opposed partition at the Azad Muslim 
conference held on 30 April 1940, held under the chairmanship 
of Allah Bakhsh. The conference while supporting the demand 
for freedom, passed a resolution which stated that: 

India, with its geographical and political boundaries is an 
indivisible whole, and as such it is the common homeland 
of all citizens, irrespective, of race or religion who are joint 


<SL 


138 Linlithgow to Zetland, 6 April 1940, Microfilm of Zetland Papers, 
N.A.I., New Delhi. 
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owners of its resources..., From the national point of vie^ 
every Muslim is an Indian. 189 

Again, V.D. Savarkar, once a champion of the two-nation 
theory, now held that the vivisection of India would, in no 
way, be permitted. The Khalsa National Party also charac¬ 
terised the Lahore resolution as dangerous. 

Mahatma Gandhi regarded the two-nation theory as an 
untruth and stated that the majority of Muslims were converts 
to Islam. He hoped that the Muslim would never want 
vivisection of India. 140 But at the same time he pleaded in 
April 1940 : 

Unless the rest of India wishes to engage in internal 
fratricide, the other will have to submit to the Muslim 
dictates, if the Moslems will resort to it. I know of no 
non-violent method of compelling the obedience of eight 
crores of Moslems to the will of the rest of India, however, 
powerful a majority of the rest may respresent. The 
Moslems must have the same right of self-determination 
that the rest of India has. We are at present a joint family. 
Any member may claim a division. 141 

Similar views were expressed by Jawaharlal Nehru when he 
said that if the people wanted such things as suggested by the 
Muslim League at Lahore then one thing was clear—-they and 
the people like him could not live together in India. He 
would be prepared to face all the consequences of it, but he 
would not be prepared to live with such people. 142 This clearly 
shows the thinking of the top leadership of the Congress party. 
On the one hand, it was in favour of the unity of India and 
opposed partition, on the other hand it indirectly conceded the 

139 Cited in Rajendra Prasad, Pakistan , edited by Yusuf Meharally, 
(Bombay : Allied Publishers, 1941), Appendix no. 2, p. 61. 

140 M.K. Gandhi, The Way to Communal Harmony , edited by U.R. Rao 
(Ahmedabad : Navajivan Publishing House, 1963), pp. 297-98. 

141 Cited in D.G. Tendulkar, Mahatma , Vol. V (New Delhi: Publications 
Division, Government of India, 1962), p. 269. 

142 The Leader , 15 April 1940. 
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and for partition. It was rather unwise and regrettable 
that the Congress leadership followed the policy of least 
resistance to the Muslim League’s demand for partition or for 
Pakistan. It did not take the demand of the League seriously 
in the beginning. The Congress was influenced by the ideas of 
these two great men—Mahatma Gandhi and Nehru. And the 
thinking of both indicated that they would concede the demand 
for partition ultimately if it was necessary when the time came. 
Other leaders like C. Rajagopalachari wanted the Congress to 
negotiate with the Muslim League on the lines suggested by the 
Lahore resolution. The C.P.I. and the Radical Democratic 
Party, for their own reasons, also supported the “right of self¬ 
-determination”. 


The War and Indian Politics 

(193942) 


Indian Response to the War 

On 3 September 1939, the Prime Minister of Great Britain* 
Neville Chamberlain, declared that his country was at war with 
Germany, On the same day, the Governor-General of India, 
Lord Linlithgow, declared that India was also a belligerent 
state. 1 At the same time the Governor-General promulgated 
several ordinances, including the D.I.R. The government of 
India thus acquired extra*ordinary powers for the effective pro¬ 
secution of the war and for maintaining law and order. It could 
prohibit public meetings and processions, control and suppress 
anti-war propaganda, detain any individual without trial and 
transport him for life. Additionally, the Governor-General was 
authorised by British Parliament to over-ride the Government of 
India Act, 1935. 

During the inter-war period (1919-39), a great change in the 
Indian political scene had taken place. During this period, 
two big movements had been launched by the Congress party 

1 For details, see The Marquess of Linlithgow, Speeches and Statements : 

1936-1943 (New Delhi: Bureau of Public Information, Government of 

India, 1945), pp. 199-200. 
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under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who was always 
ready to negotiate with the government. Along with these two 
movements on Gandhian lines, militant nationalism in the form 
of terrorist, extremist and revolutionary movements also re¬ 
mained somewhat active in certain parts of [the country. 
Working class movements in the form of trade unions and 
Kisan organisations also awakened the masses. In fact, some 
of the non-Gandhian movements reflected the revolutionary and 
progressive ideology of nationalism and socialism. They did 
not want to negotiate with the government but were striving to 
increase their influence. They did not want any connection 
with British imperialism. On the other hand, communal poli¬ 
tics was also on the increase and the Muslim League vva^ 
emerging as a powerful organisation and was claiming for a 
separate state. 

The government of Great Britain was not prepared to relin¬ 
quish its hold over India. But it had realised that if the Indians 
were not given any concession, it would be difficult to control 
the spread of influence of radical forces which could endanger 
the smooth functioning of the empire. Therefore, certain con¬ 
cessions and adjustments were made in the form of provincial 
autonomy under the Government of India Act, 1935. The 
provincial part of the Act of 1935 came into operation on I 
April 1937 and when the war broke out, popular ministries were 
functioning in all the provinces. 

Since war preparations were going on in Europe, it was 
natural that the Indians should also be influenced by these 
developments. Much earlier the Congress had also formulated 
its foreign policy. As early as 1927, the Congress at its Madras 
session observed that the Indians would refuse to take part in 
an imperialist war and would not allow the British government 
to exploit India. The Congress reiterated this every year till 
the outbreak of war. It stood against imperialism, fascism and 
nazism. In August 1939, the Congress Working Committee 
expressed its resentment at the government of India’s decision 
to send Indian troops to Egypt and Singapore. The extension 
of tenure of the Central Legislative Assembly was also criticised 
by it. It issued instructions to the provincial Congress minis¬ 
tries not to help war preparations. Its members in the Central 
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Legislative Assembly were asked to boycott the coming session. 
Evidently, all these warnings were not seriously taken into- 
consideration by the British government and its representative 
in India when the Governor-General declared India a bellige¬ 
rent state without taking the Indians into confidence. Though 
he understood the importance of taking the Indian people into 
confidence at the time of war wrote to Zetland : “I do not think 
it need be taken too seriously what will be far more important 
is what is said and decided upon behind the scene”. 2 Moreover, 
he had in mind the fact that: 


The removal of British help and protection to India was not 
within the programme of any political party in Great Britain. 
I was certam indeed that public opinion in Great Britain* 
would not support any proposal of that kind. 3 4 


All this explains why Indians were not consulted before declar¬ 
ing India a belligerent state. 

Immediately after the outbreak of war, Nehru, however, 
stated 


In a conflict between democracy and freedom on the one 
side and fascism and aggression on the other, our sympa¬ 
thies must inevitably lie on the side of democracy... I should 
like India to play her full part and throw all her resources 
into the struggle for a new order.* 


Similarly Mahatma Gandhi after his meeting with the 
Governor-General of India, Lord Linlithgow on 5 September 
1939, stated : 


I am not, therefore, just now thinking of India’s deliverance. 
It will come, but what will be worth if England and France 


2 Linlithgow to Zetland, 23 September 1938, Microfilm of Zetland papers, 
N.A.I., New Delhi. 

3 Linlithgow to Zetland, 20 January 1938, Ibid. 

4 Cited in V.P. Menem, The Transfer of Power in India (Bombay : Orient 
Longmans, 1968), p. 59. 
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lall or if they come out victorious over Germany ruined and 
humbled. 5 


The views expressed by these Congress leaders were against 
the expressed policy of the party. The Congress Party opposed 
the exploitation of Indians in the war but its leadership did not 
want to embarrass the British government and wanted to play 
its part in the war on the side of England without at the same 
time thinking immediately of India's deliverance. According to 
S.C. Bose, the statement issued by Mahatma Gandhi, regarding 
India’s co-operation in the war, “came as a bombshell to the 
Indian people, who since 1927, had been taught by the Congress 
leaders to regard the next war as a unique opportunity for 
winning freedom”. 6 He further wrote : 

More strange even than Gandhi’s attitude was the attitude 
of Nehru. From 1927 to 1938, he had figured prominently 
in all the anti-war resolutions of the Congress. Consequent¬ 
ly, when the war broke out, people naturally expected, him 
to take the lead in an anti-war policy. According to the 
previous resolutions of the Congress, the party should have 
immediately non co-operated with Britain's in war effort in 
September 1939, and if after that the government had ex¬ 
ploited India for the war the Congress party should have 
actively resisted the British government. Not only did Nehru 
not adopt this policy, he used fall his influence in order to 
prevent the Congress from embarrassing the British govern¬ 
ment while the war was on. 7 

The Congress Working Committee held its meeting at 
Wardha from 8 September to 15 September 1939. It issued a 
statement condemning the declaration of belligerency, promul¬ 
gation of the ordinances, passing of the Government of India 
Act Amending Bill, limiting the powers of the provincial 


5 I.A.R., Vol. If, 1939, p. 68. 

6 S.C. Bose, The Indian Struggle : 1920-1942 (Bombay : Asia Publishing 
House, 1964), p. 339. 

7 Ibid., pp. 340-41. 
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governments, “without the consent of the Indian people 
asked the British government : 

To declare in unequivocal terms what their war aims are in 
regard to democracy and imperialism and the new order 
that is envisaged, in particular, how these aims are going to 
apply to India and to be given effect to in the present. Do 
they include the elimination of imperialism and the treatment 
of India as a free nation whose policy will be guided in 
accordance with the wishes of her people 

The Working Committee made it clear that the Indians 
should be given the right to frame their own constitution 
through a constituent assembly without external interference. 
It assured that a free India would associate with other free and 
democratic countries for mutual defence against aggression and 
for economic co-operation. In this resolution of the Congress 
Working Committee one finds a strong desire for co operation 
and reconciliation rather than a substance of struggle, con¬ 
frontation and hostility, or an indication fof any steps to 
resist the war measures. This resolution was approved by the 
A.I.C.C. on 10 October 1939. It once again asked the British 
government “to state their war and peace aims” and also stated 
categorically : “India be declared an independent nation and 
present application should be given to this status to the largest 
possible extent”. 9 As stated by S.G. Desai : 

The Indian National Congress adopted a typically cautious 
and two*pronged attitude. It did not declare any opposition 
to the war on the ground of its being an imperialist and not 
a genuinely anti-fascist war. But also stated that it could 
not support or participate in a war in which India was drag¬ 
ged without its consent. India must be free to decide 
whether to support or not to support the war. Actually it 
meant that British imperialism had to give satisfactory con- 


8 I.A.R., Vol. II, 1939, p 69. 

9 Ibid.,p. 231. 
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cessions to Indian bourgeoisie if it wanted their political 
participation in the war. 10 

It appears that the Congress was ready to bargain. 

While the Congress was busy in striking a bargain, the other 
organisations, particularly, the radical ones, opposed both the 
war efforts and the policy of bargaining adopted by the Congress 
leadership. These organisations were : the Communist Party 
of India, the Forward Bloc, the Congress Socialist Party, the 
Youth League, the Hindustan Socialist Republican Army, the 
Annushilan and the Jugantar groups in Bengal and the peasants 
and workers organisations. These organisations were in favour 
of utilising the opportunity provided by the war for the libera¬ 
tion of India. Throughout the country, these revolutionary 
organisations were preparing for a violent revolution. In the 
U.P. the Hindustan Socialist Republican Army issued instruc¬ 
tions to its members to collect information regarding the loca¬ 
tion of police stations, banks, arms shops, electricity supply 
stations, names of private persons possessing arms and wealthy 
persons and the timings of the trains on which the government’s 
money was dispatched. The Youth League in the U.P. also 
gave a call for open violence in the form of attacks on police 
stations, railways and railway stations and bridges and raids on 
banks. The cult of the bomb was also on the increase in 
Bhagalpur, Allahabad, Hamirpur and Cawnpore. These revo¬ 
lutionary groups in the U.P. had close relationship and contacts 
with Annushilan and Jugantar groups in Bengal and other 
revolutionary groups in Punjab, Delhi and Bihar. And in 
Assam, a Surma Valley Training Corps was started by ex¬ 
terrorists to organise a ‘national militia’. 11 

These organisations were trying to infiltrate into the Army 
too in order to spread the ideas of rebellion and violence in it. 


10 S.G. Desai, op. cit. y p. 95. 

11 H.D. Pol. (1) FN. 45/5/1939. (Outbreak of terrorist activity outside 
Bengal—A note prepared by the Intelligence branch of the Home 
Department of the Government of India, in the month of November 
1939). For further details, see H.D. Pol. (1) FN. 7/7/1939. 
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The anti-war pamphlets were found in Bengal and in the can¬ 
tonments of Delhi, Lahore and Meerut. A secret report stated 
that “during the past months there have been signs of a dange¬ 
rous increase in all these activities”. 12 Of all these organisations, 
the leading role was being played by the C.P.I. which in 
confirmity with the international communist movement, 13 was 
in favour of a left-oriented front.. The Politbureau of the C.P.I. 
declared in October 1939 that 

the task of the Indian people was the revolutionary utilisa¬ 
tion of the war crisis for the achievement of national 
freedom...the capture of power is an immediately realisable 
goal. 14 

The C.P.I. in Bengal held that the British government had no 
love for democracy as it was engaged in exploitation, oppres¬ 
sion and imperialism. It gave the call, “Resist the imperialist 
war.... Make democracy stronger by establishing democracy in 
India. Fight for freedom”. 16 

Political parties like the Hindu Mahasabha and the National 
Liberal Federation of India were in favour of supporting the 
British government. The Working Committee of the Hindu 
Mahasabha passed a resolution on 10 September 1939 condemn¬ 
ing the bargaining attitude of the Congress. It held that the- 
defence of this country was a common concern of India and 
England. Therefore, co-operation between the two was neces¬ 
sary. It further stated that to make co-operation more effective* 
there was need for : 

introduction of responsible government at the centre, revision 
of the Communal Award, modification of Arms Act...and 

12 Ibid. 

13 Harry Politt, “Massage to the Tripuri Congress’*, The National Front , 19 
March 1939. 

14 P.C. Joshi, Communist Reply to Congress Working Committee's Charges 
(Bombay : PPH, 1945), pp. 35-39. 

15 H.D. Pol. (1) FN. 37/37/1939. For further details, about anti war 
propaganda and programme of leftists, specially the Congress Socialists 
and the Communists, see H.D. Pol. (1) FN. 7/7/1939. 
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the expansion of the Indian territorial forces..., complete 

Indianisation of the Army. 36 

On the same day the Working Committee of the National 
Liberal Federation of India passed a resolution stating that it 
stood for democracy and freedom and was opposed to fascism 
and nazism. It held that in this crisis “India should unhesita¬ 
tingly and unconditionally support the democratic powers.... 
This is not the time of bargaining.” 17 It appealed to the govern¬ 
ment “to hasten the replacement of the present form of central 
government by a government responsible to the public.” 38 

The All-India Muslim League, in its meeting held on 
18 September 1939, talked more about its grievances against 
Congress rule than its support for the British war efforts. It 
expressed its sympathy with the democratic forces but it urged 
the British government n<?t to bring about any change in India 
without the “consent and approval” of the Muslims. 19 Though 
the resolution of the Muslim League did not appeal to the 
Muslims to support or oppose the war measures, the Muslim 
ministries in three provinces supported the war efforts whole¬ 
heartedly. The Jamiat-ul-Ulema at its meeting held at Meerut 
(from 16 to 18 September 1939) declared that it stood for com¬ 
plete independence of India and was opposed to any support to 
British imperialism in war. 20 

Events that Led to Resignation of Congress Ministries 

The Governor-General and the Secretary of State, realising 
the gravity of the Indian situation and being keen on enlisting 
the support of the Congress rightwing (which was dominating 
the Congress ministries) and Mahatma Gandhi for the prosecu¬ 
tion of war, agreed that some concession should be given to the 


3 


16 I.A.R., Vol. JI, 1939, p. 344. 

17 Modern Review , October 1939, p. 377. 

18 Ibid. 

19 I.A.R., Vol. II, 1939, pp. 350-52, and also see, Khaliquzzaman, op. cit., 

p. 220. 

20 For details, see I.A.R., Vol. 11, 1939, pp. 353-54. 
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Congress without, of course, antagonising the Muslim League. 
This culminated in the statement made by the Governor-General 
on 17 October 1939. It reads : “The partnership between India 
and the United Kingdom within our Empire may be furthered to 
the end that India may attain its due place among its 
dominions”. Referring to the future constitution of India, it 
*said : 

At the end of the war they will be very willing to enter into 
consultation with representatives of several communities, 
parties and interests in India, and with the Indian princes, 
with a view to securing their aid and co-operation in the 
framing of such modifications as might seem desirable. 

With regard to immediate constitutional changes, the announce¬ 
ment stated that the government desired : 

the establishment of a consultative group, representative of 
all major political parties in British India and of the Indian 
princes, over which the Governor-General would himself 
preside, which will be summoned at his invitation and which 
would have as its object the association of public opinion in 
India with the conduct of the war and with question relating 
to war activities. 

The consultative group was to be small in size and its members 
were to be nominated by the Governor-Generai from the panels 
prepared by the political parties and other interests in India. 
The announcement assured the minorities that no constitutional 
change or modification in the constitutional frame-work would 
be done without consulting them because this had been the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government since the Round Table 
Conference. 

The Governor-Generafs statement was most dis-appointing, 
for it was merely a promise to be fulfilled in some remote future 
and, then, it gave no power to the Indians to run their affairs 
during the war. The authors themselves were not very sincere 
about the implementation of the future promises because the 
Secretary of State compared its progress to the speed of a “stage 
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and the Governor-General thought it a face saving 

device. 

The second point in the statement was regarding the modifi¬ 
cation of the Constitution of India in consultation with the 
Indians, including all interests and the minorities. However, it 
was not a bad idea but it was no longer a substitute for consti¬ 
tuent assembly elected by the people. The minority should 
always be consulted but it should never be allowed or used to 
thwart any constitutional advance. Therefore, the declaration 
did not seem attractive to the Indians. 

The third point *as regarding the establishment of a consul¬ 
tative committee by the Viceroy of India. This was also a vague 
statement. Since it was not to be a national government, it had 
no authority and power. The War Cabinet did not seem to be 
enthusiastic in its heart of hearts to constitute such a committee 
for as Zetland wrote : 

That it (the Congress) might entrench itself too deeply in the 
machinery of government and that in due course great 
pressure would be brought to bear on us to give it some 
measure of control. Various questions were asked, in parti¬ 
cular, would its membership be constant or vary from time 
to time ? Would differences in the committee itself be resol¬ 
ved by vote ? Would the Congress have majority in the 
Committee ? I said the first was a matter of consideration 
and said no to the other two, though the Congress might 
be the largest separate element in the committee. 22 

The main aim of the Secretary of State was to "suspend for a 
time at least our activities in the constitutional fields” during 
the war. 23 The Governor-General’s statement carefully avoided 
any reference to the war aims of the government. It referred 
to dominion status without mentioning by which date and to 

1 * 

21 Zetland to Linlithgow, 24 January 1940, Microfilm of Zetland papers, 
N.A.I., New Delhi. 

22 Zetland to Linlithgow, 27 September 1939, Microfilm of Zetland papers* 
N.A.I., New Delhi. 

23 Ibid. 
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the consultative committee without explaining its organisation, 
working, authority and responsibility. 

Since the British War Cabinet had no desire to make any 
constitutional changes during the war, the Secretary of State 
desired the suspension of any constitutional advance and the 
Governor-General thought of a “face saving device”. How 
could Indian nationalism be attracted towards such an empty 
and vague statement? The Indians reacted sharply and the 
statement was rejected by almost ail the leading organisations 
and the leaders of public opinion, of course, on different 
grounds. 

Mahatma Gandhi, who was in favour of unconditional 
support in war efforts, held : 


The Viceregal declaration is profoundly disappointing. It 
would have been better if the British government had 
declined to make any declaration whatever. The long 
statement...shows that the old policy of “divide and rule” 
is to continue.... There is to be no democracy for India, 
if British can prevent it. Another Round Table 
Conference is promised at the end of the war; like its pre¬ 
decessor it is bound to fail. The Congress asked for bread 
and it has got a stone-... The Congress will , have to go into 
wilderness again before it becomes strong and pure enough 
to reach its objective. 24 

The president of the Congress Party, Rajendra Prasad, charac¬ 
terised the statement as “disappointing but not at all sur¬ 
prising”. He added : 

Its tragedy is that sympathy and good-will in favour of 
Great Britain should have been allowed to dissipate leaving 
behind once again the jetsam and flotsam of suspicion, and 
distrust and ill-feeling. 26 


24 LA.R., Vol. II, 1939, p. 393. 

25 Cited in K.K. Datta, Rajendra Prasad (New Delhi: Publications 
Division, Government India, 1970), pp. 194-95, and for the full text also 
see I.A.R., Vol. II, 1939, p. 393. 
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and Maulana Azad in a joint statement said, 
“There is no commQit ground between the two (The British 
government and the Indians) and our paths diverge comple¬ 
tely.” 26 Rajagopalachari said that it was a “deeply disappoint¬ 
ing statement. A great and unique occasion has been simply 
thrown away”. 27 The Congress Working Committee, in its 
meeting held at Wardha on 22 and 23 October 1939, passed a 
resolution condemning the statement as wholly unsatisfactory 
and “an unequivocal reiteration of the old imperialist policy”. 
Under these circumstances the Congress was not ready to sup¬ 
port the war as that would amount to an endorsement of the 
imperialist policy which it sought to end. 28 

The Muslim League Working Committee meeting on 22 
October 1939 expressed its satisfaction with and appreciation 
of some of the points of the statement, specially the assurance 
given to the minorities and various interests. It, however, did 
not express any opinion about the consultative committee until 
its status, constitution, power and functions were fully known. 
It authorised its President, Jinnah, to take necessary steps for 
gettingclarification of certain points and for giving an assurance 
of help to the British government in the prosecution of war on 
behalf of the Muslims of India. 29 The Muslim League-backed 
ministries continued to co-operate with the British government 
in its war efforts. 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha adopted a resolution at 
Bombay in November 1939, expressing its readiness to co¬ 
operate with the government and its war measures, provided 
-dominion status was granted immediately and absolute freedom 
after the war. 30 The National Liberal Federation of India 
expressed it dissatisfaction with the Viceroy’s statement. It 
demanded the application of the dominion status after the 
end of the war, within a definite time. It stressed upon the 

26 I.A.R., Vol. II, 1939, p. 194. 

27 Ibid., p, 294. 

28 P.B. Sitaramayya, op.cit p. 141. For full text of resolution, also see 
Ibid., pp. 236-37. 

29 For full text of the resolution of the Muslim League Working Com- 
mitte, see I.A.R. t Vol. II, 1939, pp. 352-53. 

30 Ibid . 
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ndianisation of the army and the establishment of a national 1 
government at the centre immediately. 31 The attitude of most 
Indians towards the Viceregal statement can be summarised in 
the words of Edward Thompson : ‘‘The Viceroy’s statement 
found fewer friends than perhaps any statement ever issued.” 32 

It was rejected by almost all organisations; even the Muslim 
League could not be placated by it. The responsibility for this 
type of response must rest on the British government alone. 
The statement made it clear that the British government had 
no intention to transfer power and it did not want to weaken 
its hold over India. The doubt of the Indians about the sin¬ 
cerity of the British government was confirmed. 

After rejecting the Viceregal statement there were two alter¬ 
natives before the Congress, to continue in power at the 
provincial level and toe the British line or to resign. It chose 
the latter. The decision was based on the following con¬ 
siderations : 

First, if the Congress had chosen to continue to hold minis¬ 
terial offices “without any understanding with the British 
government and without any control over the centre”, writes 
K.M. Munshi, “then we were apt to lose popular support and 
reduce ourselves to the executive agencies of the British govern¬ 
ment, which in effect meant the senior British Civilians”. 33 
This apprehension of the Congress seemed to be correct 
because since the outbreak of war the Governor-General had 
acquired enormous powers and it was feared that the central 
government might acquire more powers. Such a situation 
might have rendered the Congress ministries in the provinces 
without any power/' 1 The working of the provincial minis¬ 
tries in Punjab, Bengal and Sind bears testimony to this 
fact, where the provincial autonomy remained on paper. 

Secondly, if the Congress had chosen to remain in office 
and not to co-operate with the war efforts, according to Coup- 


31 /£/</., p. 236. 

32 Thompson, op . eft., p. 48. 

33 Munshi, op. cit p. 58. 

34 Rajendra Prasad, Autobiography (Bombay 
1950), p. 497. 
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land, the position of the Congress ministries would have been 
impossible”. 30 It could not remain in office and not co-operate 
with the war measures at the same time. In such a conflict, 
the Governor-General would have dismissed the Congress 
ministries under Article 93 of the Government of India Act, 
1935. The Governor-General wrote to Zetland, a year before 
the resignation of the Congress ministries : 

Opposition by ministries to the prosecution of the war or 
even merely half-hearted and spasmodic co-operation 
would mean the disappearance of the ministries and 
assumption of the control by Governors under Section 93 
(of the 1935 Act). 36 

It c^uld be argued that dismissal from office would have 
been disgraceful and less honourable. 

Thirdly, while the Congress was in office, it had followed 
the path of constitutionalism and suppressed the popular move¬ 
ment of trade unions and peasants. The left forces were 
critical of the working of the Congress ministries as well as of 
the British government and imperialism. These forces were 
engaged in organising and spreading revolutionary ideas to 
overthrow British imperialism while the Congress was in office. 
The prestige of the Congress Working Committee was at the 
lowest 7 ebb "when the war broke out, and later it had further 
gone down among its rank and file as well as among the 
masses. The leftists had * intensified their propaganda even 
more after the declaration of war. Had the Congress 
stayed in office, these left forces would have spearheaded 
anti-imperialist propaganda and might have become more 


n 


35 R. Coupland, The Constitutional Problem in India , Part II (London I 
Oxford University Press, 1944), p. 218. 

36 Linlithgow to Zetland, 7 October 1938 (Enclosure No. I “Congress and 
War : The probable attitude of Congress provincial governments in the 
event of war’L Note prepared by J.A. Thorne, dated 6 October 1938 and 
circulated to the British War Cabinet on 17 October 1938), Microfilm of 
Zetland papers, N.A.I., New Delhi. 

37 Munshi, op . cit. t p. 59. 
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than the Congress organisation. Had the Con¬ 
gress stayed in office, it would have forced the people to con 
tribute to the war funds and support the war measures. In 
that case it would have arrested the leftists and others w o 
were opposing the war and would have earned the displeasure 
of the people. There was also a fear that by launching an 
anti imperialist movement on the revolutionary lines, the leftists 
might have captured the Congress organisation. 38 Therefore, 
it was not in the interest of the Party to stay in office and it 
decided to resign. 

According to S. Shiva Rao, there were two alternatives before 
the Congress : 


Either of sending the leaders of the radical sections of 
their party to prison for conducting anti-war propaganda or 
of resigning their offices. They chose the latter as on the 
whole the easier course in order to maintain the unity of 
the party. 89 


Therefore, keeping in view the above considerations the 
Congress decided that its ministries in the provinces (it was 
ruling) should resign. According to B.B. Misra : 


It was nothing more than a passive action, merely an anti- 
British posture intended to soften the attitude of t e 
left wing circles, without involving the anti-imperialist 

activity. 40 


Congress Offer and British Response 


On 13 November 1939 at Allahabad, the All-India Congress 
Committee passed a resolution, stressing the following points : 


39 B. Shiva Rao/Tndla! 1935-47” in Philips and Wainwright (eds.), op. 

40 B B.^Mfera, The Indian Political Par,Us : An Historical Analysis of 
40 Political Behaviour up to 1947 (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1976), 

p. 359. 
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^ 1. The war was not an imperialist war; 

2. India should be declared independent; and 

3. The Constitution of India should be framed by a Con¬ 
stituent Assembly elected on the bases of adult fran¬ 
chise. 

Though the Congress had charged the British government 
with having closed the doors for negotiations and honourable 
settlement, it was out to explore every possibility for a 
settlement with the government. The resolution was an open 
invitation to a settlement to avoid any serious confrontation 
with the British government. 

On the other hand, since the outbreak of the war, 
Linlithgow was opposed to any ‘radical move* and hoped that 
disunity among the Indians would consolidate and strengthen 
the hold of the British government on India. It is significant 
to note that the Governor-General felt no danger to the 
British empire “for many years*’. 41 

On 10 January 1940, the Governor-General pointed out 
that lack of agreement among the Indians and their disunity 
were the main difficulties. He appealed to various Indian 
political parties to reach some agreement so that His Majesty’s 
work in the direction of constitutional progress might be 
facilitated. 42 Moreover, Zetland allowed the Governor-General 
to have talks with Mahatma Gandhi, Jinnah, Sikandar 
Hyat Khan and Fazlul Huq. The nature of the talks was to 
be exploratory. Why did the British government have this 
conciliatory attitude ? In this connection the following 
quotation from Zetland is of some interest: 

I feel strongly that it is most desirable that we should 

avoid as far as possible providing grounds for the accu¬ 
sation that we are not anxious to help India to achieve 

41 Linlithgow to Zetland, 21 December 1939. R.J. Moore, "British Policy 
and the Indian Problem, 1936-40”, cited in Philips and Wainwright 
(eds.), op. cit. t p. 87. 

42 For full text of his speech at the Orient Club, Bombay, on 10 January 
1940, see Linlithgow, op. cit ., pp. 227-30. 
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dominion status at the earliest possible time and that we 
are playing the minorities as pawns in a Machiavellian game 
cf “divide and rule”. I am much afraid that in India 
itself and in neutral countries and particularly in America, 
there are real doubts of our sincerity. 43 


Zetland felt that the civil disobedience movement might be 
launched either in summer or spring, as was feared by Sir 
Harry Haig, if the British government failed to meet the 
Congress demands. Sir Harry Haig, therefore, suggested that 
the British government should adopt a conciliatory approach. 44 

The Governor-General was thus allowed to have explo¬ 
ratory talks with the Indian leaders. But the talks held on 
5 February 1940 between Mahatma Gandhi and the Viceroy 
failed because the latter was not prepared to go beyond domi¬ 
nion status and expansion of the Viceroy’s Council—an offer 
made in November 1939, whereas the Congress stood for 
independence and a constituent assembly elected on adult 
franchise. 

After the failure of these talks Linlithgow suggested that 
“status quo” 46 be maintained and refrained from action. Due 
to the encouragement given by the British government, the 
attitude of the minorities and the princes began to harden 
rapidly against the Congress. Zetland was not prepared to 
offer more than what had already been offered and the 
Governor-General was for marking time even with regard to 
the expansion his of Council and Consultative Committee. To 
Zetland the chances of calling a conference (of the Indian 
leaders) for which the Governor-General was authorised in 
Autumn 1939 “completely disappeared” 46 and he, despite his 
earlier enthusiasm, had surrendered and submitted to 


43 Zetland to Linlithgow, 4 February 1940, Microfilm of Zetland papers, 
N.A.I., New Delhi. 

44 Zetland to Linlithgow, 28 February 1940, Ibid. 

45 For details, see Linlithgow to Zetland, 13,21, 27 February and 8 March 
1940, Ibid . 

46 Zetland to Linlithgow, 6 March 1940, Ibid. 
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Linlithgow. 47 He intended to bring down on earth the Congress 
leadership, 48 without closing the door for negotiations. 


On the other hand, the Congress at its 53rd session at 
JRanigarh on 19 and 20 March 1940 adopted a resolution 
stating that nothing short of complete independence could be 
acceptable to it. It authorised Mahatma Gandhi to start 
a movement and the latter stressed, in the open session, that 
the struggle would be restricted and non-violent in character. 49 
In the session according to a Congress Socialist, the Congress : 

still talks about complete independence, but only a make- 
believe. It talks of national defence, but means whole¬ 
hearted co-operation in the war. It shelves the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly and accepts a so-called national govern¬ 
ment ... . In short the Congress Working Committee 
(C.W.C.) is prepared to convert India into a docile colony 
of the empire. 50 

The launching of the movement proved to be a hollow threat 
and did not harm the British government at all because the 
Congress had neither the organisational preparation for a 
struggle nor the will to do so. 

Mahatma Gandhi began to prepare Congressmen for the 
struggle and asked P.C.C.s to be converted into Satyagraha 
committees. He said that those Congressmen would be enrolled 
as Salyagrahis who believed in truth, non-violence, spinning, 
wearing khaddar and who did not observe untouchability. The 
P.C.C.s were also required to open centres for imparting 
training to the satyagrahis. Though 25,000 satyagrahis were 
enrolled the preparations of the satyagraha as viewed by the 
inspectors appointed by the Congress to inspect the training 
centres did not come up to the “expected standards”. 51 The 

47 Zetland to Linlithgow, 28 February 1940, Ibid. 

48 Zetland to Linlithgow, 6 March 1940, Ibid. 

49 The A.I.C.C. FN 73/Part II of 1945 (Subject : -;The General Secretary 
Report, Ramgarh session to Simla parleys). 

50 National Herald (Allahabad), 7 August 1940. 

51 The A.I.C.C. FN. 73/Part-II of 1946, op. cit. 


enrolled satyagrahis showed no interest in the constructive 
programme of the party. Also, the Congress had no intention 
to launch a movement because, as Jawaharlal Nehru stated on 
20 May 1940 “launching a civil disobedience campaign at a 
time when Britain is engaged in a life and death struggle 
would be an act derogatory to India’s honour”. Mahatma 
Gandhi, while sharing Nehru’s opinion, said : “we do not seek 
our independence out of Britain’s ruin. That is not the way 
of non-violence”. 62 

The war situation in Europe began to deteriorate following 
the fall of Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg 
and France by the end of June 1940. These developments 
had a great impact on the Congress and the Mahatma. The 
latter said that internal and external dangers should be 
met on the basis of non-violence. 53 He asked the Congress 
Working Committee to relieve him of the responsibility of 
carrying forward the policies and programmes of the Party. 
The C.W.C. 'in its Wardha resolution (June 1940) did not 
agree with the views of Mahatma Gandhi about non-violence 
in case of external threat. It stated that non-violence was the 
creed for the internal struggle only and not for the defence 
of India. There was a marked change in the Congress attitude 
because : 

It dropped its demand for the definition of the Allies’ war 
aims. It made a fresh offer of full co-operation subject 
' only to recognition of India’s claim to complete indepen¬ 
dence after the war and the immediate establishment of a 
national government. 64 

The C.W.C. on 7 July 1940 offered unqualified support to the 
war efforts on two main conditions; first, the British govern* 
ment should accept the right of India to achieve independence 
after the war and, second, agree to the w establishment of a 

52 TheHarljan, 1 June 1940. 

53 For details, see Nehru, The Discovery of India, p. 437. 

54 J.B. Kripalani, Gandhi : His Life and Thought (New Delhi: Publications 
Division, Government of India, 1970), pp. 186-87. 



national government immediately. 55 The resolution of the 
C.W.C. was ratified by the A.I.C.C. at the Poona session held 
on 27-28 July 1940. 


The government’s response, which was the result of the 
exchange of ideas between the Governor-General and the 
Secretary of State, came in the form of a statement by the 
Governor-General on 8 August 1940. The government offered 
expansion of the Governor-Generars Council; establishment 
of a body of the Indians to assist the central government in 
conducting the war and full weightage to be given to the views 
of minorities by the government policies or plans for the 
revision of the Government of India Act, 1935. 56 

The offer exposed the real intentions of the British govern¬ 
ment clearly. It showed that the British government did 
not want to transfer power to the Indians during and even 
after the war. The promise of dominion status after the war 
did not appear to be attractive. Amery had submitted to the 
War Cabinet : 

As long as we do not indicate neither the date nor method, 
we remain open to charge that we are insincere and merely 
playing for time, and until we do so our exhortations to 
Indians to agree amongst themselves meet with no response 
and only add to the suspicion that we are deliberately pro¬ 
crastinating. 57 

The assurance given to the minorities that no constitutional 
change would be made if the powerful elements stood against 
it was a virtual veto given to Jinnah to thwart the path of 
independence. It reflected the deep-rooted conspiracy to 
encourage fissiparous tendencies and forces. To quote Amery 
(who wrote to Lord Linlithgow) : 


55 Ibid,, p. 187. 

56 For full text, see Linlithgow, op. cit ., pp. 250-52. 

57 The memorandum—“India and War”, submitted to the War Cabinet 
by L.S. Amery on 6 July 1940, Microfilm of Zetland papers, N.A.I., 
New Delhi. 
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But I get some quiet amusement from the fact that our 
Declaration of August 1940 is becoming more and more 
looked upon as the charter of Muslim and minority rights. 68 

It was due to this fact that the sincerity of the British govern¬ 
ment was doubted. Amery added : 


The really difficult point is how to reconcile our pledge 
about agreement with the criticism that we are deliberately 
holding up all progress by giving a blackmailing veto to the 
minorities. 69 

The British government’s intentions were questioned and 
the Indians were perfectly right. In the absence of a definite 
date or time tor fulfilling the promise for giving Dominion 
Status to the country and for the setting of a Constituent 
Assembly and in the wake of veto to ihe Muslim League and 
Jinnah, the British government, it should be clear, had no 
intention to resolve the dead-lock. Not only this, the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain had a “strong dislike for any move in 
connection with India”. 60 Due to these reasons, the Indians 
thought that the declaration made by the Governor-General 
was like an “old wine in a new bottle”. 61 The nationalist 
Press in Bombay and Bengal termed it as “quite disappointing”, 
“unworthy of acceptance”, “futile and unfortunate” and “an 
insult to the nationhood of India”. 02 Thus the total effect of 
the declaration was that it became clear that the old policy of 
imperialism was to continue. In the U.P. according to an 
official report: “The general opinion appears to be that the 


58 Amery to Linlithgow, 5 January 1942, N. 1 Mansergh (ed.), The 
Transfer of Power : 1942-47 , Vol. I (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1970), p. 9, D.No. 5. 

59 Amery to Linlithgow, 21 February J942, Ibid., p. 218, D.No. 163. 

60 Amery to Zetland, 3 August 1940, Microfilm of Zetland papers, N.A.I., 
New Delhi. 

61 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/8/1940 (F.N.R. from Madras for the first half of 
August 1940). 

62 Ibid. (F.N.R. from Bombay and Bengal for the first half of August 
1940). 
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congress must do something”. 63 In Bihar, the reference to the 
minorities, was thought to be the most objectionable and it was 
regarded as a convenient excuse for delaying a political advance 
and was a policy of “divide and rule” in a new form. 64 
Similarly, public opinion in Madras was hostile to the declara¬ 
tion and “general belief is growing that a satyagraha movement 
is bound to start before long”. 65 The Bombay public felt that 
the struggle with the government in some form or the other 
was inevitable. 66 When the public in general was demonstrating 
hostility towards the declaration, the government was resorting 
to repressive measures. 67 It was fully armed at this time to 
crush any movement. 08 

At this time there were three main groups inside the 
Congress party. The first group consisted of top leaders like 
Nehru and Maulana Azad. They were opposed to the use of 
non-violence for the defence of the country. They were in 
favour of helping the government for the country’s defence but 
could not do so because of the fear of losing their popularity. 
Nor could they join the anti-imperialist front because of the 
fear of its getting crushed by the government. Therefore, they 
had to support Mahatma Gandhi who was opposed to war at 
this time due to his belief in non-viotence and he enjoyed the 
support of Rajendra Prasad and Sardar Patel. 

The second group was composed of leftists. They preached 
a violent overthrow of imperialism by a mass struggle. Their 
influence was on the increase which forced Mahatma Gandhi to 
come out with his programme of satyagraha. 

The third group was headed by Rajagopalachari, Asaf Ali, 
and B.B. Desai. They favoured the parliamentary programme 
and were mobilising support for the ministerial offices at the 
central and the provincial levels. But the British government 

63 Ibid . (F.N.R. from the U.P. for the first half of August 1940). 

'64 Ibid . (F.N.R. from Bihar for the first half of August 1940). 

65 Ibid . (F.N.R, from Madras for first half of August 1940). 

66 Ibid. (F.N.R. from Bombay for first half of August 1940). 

67 For details, see H.D. Pol. (I)FN. 74/3/1940 (The U.P. government’s : 
ordinance issued on 5 August 1940) & the General Secretary Report. 
A.I.CC. FN. op. cit. 

>68 For details, see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 4/14-A/1940. 
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the August declaration offered no substantial power. Th& 
Congress could join the council of Viceroy only to assist the 
latter. 


The Individual Satyagraha (1940-1941) 

The Congress Working Committee rejected the August 1940 
offer. The A.I.C.C. at its session on 15 September 1940 
requested the Mahatma Gandhi to lead a movement on the 
basis of the Ramgarh resolution 1940. The Poona offer was 
withdrawn. On 11 October 1940, the Working Committee 
finally approved the Gandhian scheme of limited satyagraha. 

The Indian political atmosphere was surcharged with hatred 
against the British government and the people did not like the 
“mark-time policy” of the British government. 

The people realised that the British government would 
not concede the demand for independence and the establish¬ 
ment of a national government at the centre. The suppression 
of the Congress Socialists, members of the Forward Bloc 
and the Communists was on the increase. These radicals 
were being jailed. Yet the Congress leaders, including 
Mahatma Gandhi, had no desire to Haunch a mass movement 
at that time. Cautious as they were, the Congress leaders 
did not like to embarrass the British government with a 
mass movement nor did they want to antagonise public 
opinion in the Allied countries by starting a big movement 
at a critical juncture. 69 But at the same time they wanted to 
please the radical wing in the Congress by doing something. 
They realised that if they avoided struggle they would become 
unpopular and yet they did not want to launch an offensive at 
a critical time. They wanted to project a radical image to them¬ 
selves without launching a mass struggle. Hence Individual 
Satyagraha was launched to save the prestige of the Congress,, 
to win over the confidence of the radical wing and to ‘ supply 
the Congress with a programme which will keep the organi- 


69 For details, see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/25/1940 (A letter from the Joint 
Secretary to the government of Bombay to Home Department, New 
Delhi, 2 January 1940). 
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and restore its prestige”. 70 Mahatma Gandhi 
wrote : “Most earnest pleading failed. Evidently God’s will. 
Acting with greatest care. Some form civil resistance inevitable 
for mere existence”. 71 He saw no chance of peaceful settle¬ 
ment. 72 The Individual Satyagraha was inevitable. It was a 
calculated step of Mahatma Gandhi to avoid any embarrass¬ 
ment to the British. It was going to be a token protest against 
India’s participation in the war. This explains why the main 
issue at that time for him was the freedom of speech and not 
the attaiment of Swaraj. 

The progress of the movement can be divided into four 
stages. During the first stage, the movement was inaugurated 
by Vinoba Bhave—a follower of Mahatma Gandhi, living in 
his Ashram. Vinoba Bhave made anti-war speeches in 
Paunnar—a village near Wardha—on 17 October 1940. He was 
arrested on 21 October 1940 and sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. 

Gandhi’s original intention was to go on fast 73 after the 
arrest of Vinoba Bhave, Jawaharlal Nehru and a third satya- 
grahi. He did not want the arrests of the members of the 
Congress Working Committee. He told Nehru : 

I will keep on directing them. I feel I shall not become 
senseless even this time. The fast is a substitute for every 
thing—an integral part of satyagraha... . I feel the masses 
will understand the fast and repond as they should. 74 

70 Ibid., and also see for details, Mahatma Gandhi’s speech at the AICC 
session, 16 September 1940, 1.A.R., Vol. II, 1940, p. 220. 

71 M.K. Gandhi to Carl Heath (London), 4 October 1940 (copy to it), 
H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/33/1940 (telegram). 

72 M.K. Gandhi to Mr. Maxton, M.P. (London), 4 October 1940 (copy'of 
tele.), Ibid. 

73 M.K. Gandhi to Jawaharlal Nehru, 14 October 1940 (copy to letter), 
H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 4/5/1941. 

74 Conversations between Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi on 30-10-1940, 
conversations between Mahatma Gandhi and Maulana Azad on 
11-10-1940 and between Mahatma Gandhi and Rajagopalachari and 
B.B. Desai on 5-10-1940, Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur papers, N.M.M.L.^ 
New Delhi. 
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[e wanted them “to go on constructive programme, keep to 


non violence and give no help to Britain in war .. . I feel my 
iast will awaken people too”. 70 The threat of fast by Mahatma 
Gandhi was to keep the Congressmen in his grip, but he was 
dissuaded by his colleagues. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was arrested on 31 October 1940 for his 
speech at Cheoki and was sentenced to four years’ frigorous 
imprisonment. 70 The arrest of Nehru was resented in India 
and abroad. In India : 


It had an electric effect on the public. There were spon¬ 
taneous demonstrations all over the country, hartals in the 
cities and towns and strikes by students in universities, 
colleges and schools. The spontaneous outbreak of protest 
from every part of the country roused the government to 
devise new measures of suppression. The word went forth 
that all news of hartals and strikes be suppressed. 77 


The third Fatyagrahi, Brahma Dutt Nirmal, who repre¬ 
sented the common man, was arrested on 7 November 1940 for 
raising three slogans. They were : 


Helping war efforts by enlisting as recruits is morally and 
politically wrong (Haram); Helping war efforts by paying 
money is Haram. The righteous thing (Dharama) is to 
oppose the war efforts non-violently to bring about the 
reign of non-violence. 78 


The first phase of the Individual Satyagraha came to an end 
when Mahatma Gandhi stopped the publications of his three 


75 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/33/1940. 

76 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/18/1940. And also see National Herald , 6 November 
1940. 

77 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3 J/l/1940; and for further details, see The Secretary 
General’s Report, op. cit. t The Congress Bulletin , No. 6, 8 January 1942 
issued by the A.T.C.C. and the report prepared by the 
Lucknow—Diary No. 1895/1940. 

78 A.I.C.C. FN. PI of 1940-41 (Statement made £by J.B, Kripalani on 
7 November 1940). 
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weeinies following the magistrate’s orders regarding news 
censorship under D.I.R.™ 

The second phase of the Satyagraha began when Mahatma 
Gandhi issued a statement on 9 November 1940 making the 
movement “individual, selective and representative”. 

He further stated : 

No one will offer civil disobedience without first informing 
the District Magistrate of his district of the time when and 
the place where and the manner in which it is to be offered. 
It is advisable not to hold public meetings for the purpose in 
cities.... The idea is to prevent the movement from lapsing 
into mass civil disobedience.... All demonstrations should be 
avoided when civil disobedience is offered. 80 

This revealed the nature of the movement. It was going to be 
merely selective and representative in character. This phase 
began on 17 November 1940 and ended on 6 January 1941. 
During this period satyagrahis were selected from among the 
members of the Congress Working Committee, the A.I.C.C., the 
Congress Party in the Central and the Provincial Legislatures 
and former chief ministers and former ministers. Eleven mem¬ 
bers of the Congress Working Committee, 176 of the A.I.C.C, 
29 former ministers, 22 members of the Central Legislature and 
400 of the Provincial Legislative Assemblies were imprisoned. 81 
Mahatma Gandhi suspended the movement during the Christmas 
week as he had no intention of causing inconvenience to officials 
and disturb their jovial mood during Christmas. Instead of 
accepting this good gesture of Mahatma Gandhi the government 
unashamedly arrested Maulana Azad. This arrest was followed 
by processions and hartals. 8 - 

During this phase Mahatma Gandhi realised the significance 
of the qualitative factor in satyagraha after the arrest of 

79 The Secretary GeneraPs Report, op. cit . 

80 K.K. Datta, History of the Freedom Movement in Bihar , 1928-1941 , 
Vol. II. (Patna : Government of Bihar, 1957), pp. 382-83. 

81 The Secretary GeneraPs Report, op. cit. 

82 The Congress Bulletin, No. 6, 8 January 1942, op. cit. 
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ulana Azad. Therefore, he issued instructions that the 
of satyagrahis should be approved by him from among the 
members of the P.C.C.s and the subordinate Congress 
Committees. The prospective satyagrahis were required to 
keep a diary of their daily work. The released satyagrahis 
were to offer satyagraha again without expecting any help from 
the Congress and the satyagrahis were to have prior approval 
of Mahatma Gandhi before offering satyagraha. 83 Mahatma 
Gandhi while conducting the movement, realised that there 
should be uniformity throughout India and a uniform notice 
was to be issued on the basis of which a true satyagrahi could 
be distinguished. He even entertained the idea of submitting 
the list of satyagrahis approved by him to the Magistrate so 
that the government could know about a satyagrahi beforehand. 
He did not want Congressmen to resign their seats in the local 
bodies because he wanted that anti-Congress elements should 
not capture the local bodies. Due to the apprehension of 
violence, he held that there should be no public meetings. 84 
These were the main ideas in the mind of Mahatma Gandhi, 
which were incorporated in the movement during the third 
phase which began in January 1941 and ended in April 1941. 
Mahatma Gandhi selected the satyagrahis from the list prepared 
by the local Congress bodies. He instructed those Satyagrahis 
who were not arrested, to march on foot to Delhi, raising anti¬ 
war slogans. Regarding fines, he held that there should be no 
voluntary payment of fines. 

During the fourth phase of the movement, which began in 
April 1941, satyagrahis were selected from among the rank and 
file of the Congressmen and the movement again remained 
restricted and confined to selected persons only. The fresh 
instructions were issued by Kripalani, in consultation with 
Mahatma Gandhi, on 17 June 1941. The released satyagrahi 
was to suspend his private business and engage himself in cons- 


83 The Secretary General’s Report, op. cit. 

84 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 4/5/1940 (A copy of note prepared by T.R. Deogirikar 
(President, Maharashtra P.C.C.) on the basis of his talks with Mahatma 
Gandhi). The full text of it was published in The Nagpur Times, 
10 January 1941 (H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/6/1941). 
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e programme and was expected to keep a diary of his 
daily work for submission of the fortnightly report to the P.C.C. 
The enrolled and released satyagrahis were not allowed to attend 
the meetings of the local bodies or contest elections without the 
prior permission of Mahatma Gandhi. Above all, the satya¬ 
grahis were required not to use intemperate language. 

The Policy of the Government Towards the Satyagraha 

Since the satyagraha launched by Mahatma Gandhi was 
selective and representative in nature, the government of India 
also resorted to a policy of selective arrests. After the first 
phase of the movement, the provincial governments expressed 
their views regarding the tactics to be employed to curb the 
movement. There were two different views on the question. 
The Madras government suggested the arrest of. Mahatma 
Gandhi, whereas the Bombay government favoured symbolic 
release of satyagrahis already arrested. It further suggested 
ways of dealing with the movement. First, the continuation of 
the policy with patience and without any vindictiveness because 
it hoped that the movement would die out for want of popular 
support. Secondly, it suggested the imposition of ridiculous 
penalties 86 like a fine of one anna (six paise) or imprisonment 
till the rising of the court and the like. The Bengal government 
also suggested that the movement be ignored as it “had aroused 
little or no interest”, 86 among the people. Therefore, it recom¬ 
mended “symbolic sentences on conviction for symbolic 
offences”. If Mahatma Gandhi was to undertake a fast, the 
government should allow him to undertake it as a free man. 
This was suggested by the governments of Bengal, 87 Bihar 88 and 


85 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/25/1940 (A letter from the Joint Secretary to the 
government of Bombay to the government of India, 2 January 1941). 

86 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. Ibid. ((A letter from the government of Bengal to the 
government of India, 6 January 1941). 

87 Ibid. 

88 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. Ibid. (A letter from the government of Bihar to the 
government of India. 6 January 1941). 
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the U.P. 89 These governments were of the opinion that the 
hunger-strike inside the jail would have more impact on the 
public than a fa«t outside the jail. The Orissa government 
recommended avoidance of Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest and the 
Punjab government opined that Mahatma Gandhi should be 
“left at large as long as possible” because “his arrest should 
cause an increase in public excitement”. 90 The Assam govern¬ 
ment suggested that ordinary satyagrahis should be ignored. It 
also recommended removal of a satyagrahi to his home and his 
release. 

He should be imprisoned and fined. In aggravated cases 
short sentences with rigorous imprisonment should be awarded. 
The women satyagrahis were not to be arrested or imprisoned 
beyond the rising of the court. Only in exceptional cases they 
may be fined or imprisoned. 

On the basis of these views, the government of India formu¬ 
lated a policy regarding its attitude towards the movement. 
It held : 

everything possible should be done to avoid a fast by 
Gandhi while in custody. This involves postponing his 
(Mahatma Gandhi’s) arrest for as long as possible, while we 
continue to prosecute those who carry out his (Mahatma 
Gandhi’s) orders. 91 

While emphasising the importance of this policy, R. Tottenham 
observed : 

Indeed we have to admit that the peculiar atmosphere sur¬ 
rounding this extra-ordinary individual (Mahatma Gandhi) 
and the importance attached, both here and abroad to his 
physical survival are determining factors in our policy. It is 


89 Ibid. (A letter from the government of the U.P. to the government of 
India, 6 January 1941). 

90 Ibid. (A letter from the government of Punjab to the government of 
India, 38 January 1941). 

91 Ibid . (Note prepared by R. Tottenham on 18 January 1940). 
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the supreme example of the power of embarrassment but I 
suppose we must put up with it. 92 

Had Mahatma Gandhi broken the law, the government would 
have detained him as a state prisoner, without trial. 93 

The policy of the government of India was well-planned and 
the provincial governments used different tactics to deal with 
the movement. Almost more than fifty per cent of the arrested 
persons belonged to the U.P. The U.P. government did not 
arrest only those persons who raised anti-war slogans but also 
those who participated in circulating or distributing Congress 
circulars and notices, the court statement of Nehru, and such 
persons as garlanded the satyagrahis and even persons engaged 
in the constructive programme. In Meerut district, the satya¬ 
grahis were abused, kicked, beaten up with sticks and shoes and 
given blows ; the police officials even threatened to out excreta 
and urine in their mouths. The satyagrahis were harassed while 
in police lock-up and not allowed to sleep. 94 The Madras 
government, used coercive methods for collecting war funds. It 
had made it a rule to collect some amount per acre or per 
plough. The refusal to pay invited severe punishment, including 
the seizure of bulls of the peasants 95 There were partial hartals 
in Madras city in December 1940 organised by the people, and 
the leading role in these was played by the students’ organisa¬ 
tions. 96 The Bihar government instructed its officials to take 
prompt action against anti-war speeches under D.I.R. and to 
ban public meetings. 97 In the N.W.F.P. there was a different 
atmosphere : there the people carried out anti-war propaganda. 


H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/9/1941 and H.D. Pol. 


(I) 


92 Ibid. 

93 For details see 
FN. 3/25/1940. 

94 The A.I.C.C. FN. G-9 of 1940 (Sardar Singh Incharge Satyagraha 
Committee District Meerut to Mahatma Gandhi (Tele) dated 7 June 
1941). 

95 The Secretary-General’s Report, op , c/7. 

96 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/12/1940 (F.N.R. from Madras for the first half of 
December 1940). 

97 A letter from the Chief Secretary to all Commissioners etc., 18 October 
1940, cited in Dana, op. cit. t pp. 387-83. 
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organised public meetings, delivered speeches and raised anti¬ 
war slogans but the government took little or no action. Though 
the government of Punjab imposed heavy fines on satyagrahis, 
in several cases it also ignored the movement. 98 In Bengal and 
the N.W.F.P. the policy was not to make arrests. 

The satyagraha campaign engaged the attention of the 
people in Bombay province, especially in Ahmedabad, Surat, 
Ahmednagar and Sholapur. In [Bombay three honorary magis¬ 
trates resigned their posts and one of them also resigned his 
post as a government pleader and public prosecutor. 09 The 
movement was comparatively more active in the U.P., Madras, 
Bombay, the C.P., Bihar and Orissa (all strongholds of the 
Congress) than in Sind, Punjab, the N.W.F.P., Bengal and 
Assam. Within a span of 14 months about 23,223 persons were 
arrested and a sum of Rs. 5,42,775.75 was realised as fine during 
the movement. 100 


The Failure of the Individual Satyagraha 

The restricted and selective nature of the satyagrahis dam¬ 
pened the enthusiasm of the Congressmen as well as the people. 
In Orissa, the movement began to weaken in the beginning of 
the year 1941. 101 In Amraoti (Nagpur) the Congress satyagraha 
appeared to have a little or no effect on the masses. 102 The 
tempo of the movement continued to decrease or did not evoke 
much enthusiasm. 103 A correspondent of the Associated Press 
reported the general attitude of the people : 


98 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/12/1940 (F.N.R. from Punjab for the first half of 
December 1940). 

99 Ibid. (F.N.R. from Bombay for the first half of December 1940). 

100 For details, see (about the number of Satyagrahis in different provinces 
and the total amount of fine realised in each province). The Secretary- 
General’s Report, op . cit . For further details about the progress of 
the movement, see H.D. Pol. (I)FN. 3/3/1941, Vol. II. 

101 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 4/8/1941, p. 5 (Extract from the report on the situa¬ 
tion from Orissa for the first half of February 1941, received from 
C I.O. Cuttack). 

102 Ibid., p. 7 (C.I.O., Nagpur reported on 4 March 1941). 

103 Ibid., p. 10 (C.I.O., Nagpur reported for second half of March 1941). 
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Most of these in prison were there not because they had any 
real interest ii> shouting anti-war slogans but because it was 
essential for their political future to obey the orders which 
they received. 104 

One of the satyagrahis said that he had gone to Jail because in 
1937 he was refused a ministership. Therefore, he was trying 
to qualify for the same by the test of Individual Satyagraha. 105 
According to official reports, the movement failed to lead to 
any popular unrest or upheaval and in some parts it was either 
“limping” or “moribund” or “dead”. 106 The Governor-General 
reported to the Secretary of the State on the basis of the provin¬ 
cial reports that there was little life in the movement. The 
number of new satyagrahis had dwindled to almost a negligible 
figure. Reluctance to repeat satyagraha everywhere was clear 
from the fact that of the 40 M.L.As released in the C.P. only 
four had returned to jail. Numerous indications were thero 
that the Congress leaders other than Mahatma Gandhi were 
seriously dissatisfied with the futility of the movement and 
would welcome its suspension. 107 He further reported on 27 
August 1941 : 

Movement continues to show less and less life. Several 
provinces report that (the) local Congressmen have lost all 
enthusiasm for it and apprehend that its continuance on 
present lines can only injure political position of the Congress 
but there is no sign of a change on Gandhi’s part. 108 

He also reported that the released satyagrahis had “little desire 


104 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 13/33/1940, p. 94 (A report by C.I.O., Madras, 6 May 
1941). 

105 Ibid. 

106 For further details, see H.D. Pol. (I) FNs. 18/7/41, 18/8/41, 18/9/41, 
18/10/41, 18/11/4! and 4/8/41. 

107 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/3/1941 [Governor-General of India (Simla) to the 
Secretary of State, 12 August 1941, Tele. R.N. 4223]. 

108 Ibid. (Governor-General of India (Simla) to the Secretary of State, 
27 August 1941, Tele. R.No. 4578). 
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to court rcarrest” and the movement was “at a low ebb in all 
provinces in spite of attempts to revive it in a few isolated 
areas”. 109 The anniversary of commencement of the movement 
passed, the emphasized, “virtually unnoticed. None of pro¬ 
minent leaders recently released has so far again courted 
arrest”. 110 

According to Satya Pal, the satyagraha made no impact 
on the people in Punjab. He did not agree with the satyagraha 
movement. Therefore, he resigned from the Congress Party. 111 
In Orissa, the movement failed to evoke any enthusiasm among 
the people and seven members of the Legislative Assembly led 
by Godavaris Misra resigned from the Congress to form a 
coalition government. 112 They had sympathies for the war 
efforts. Disagreement within the Congress over the movement 
was on the increase 113 and a very powerful section of the leftists 
in the party was against Individual Satyagraha. An official 
report said : 

The left wing workers of the Congress are holding back as 
they do not wish to deplete their strength by courting 
imprisonment in a movement in which they have no faith. 
They are conserving their strength and energy to foster 
mass agitation at an opportune movement. 114 

Ope powerful group in the Congress led by Rajagopalacbari,. 
S. Satyamurti and enjoying the support of Abul Kalam Azad 
(who was in jail), Asaf Ali and B.B. Desai wanted to revert to 
the parliamentary path. Rajagopalachari and Sri Prakasa 
tried to convince the Congress members of the Central Legis- 


109 Ibid. (Governor-General of India to the Secretary of State, 4 October 
1941) (Tele. R.No. 5468). 

110 Ibid. (Governor-General of India to the Secretary of State, 27 Novem¬ 
ber 1941) (Tele. R.No. 6715). 

111 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 4/8/1941, p. 23. 

112 Ibid., p. 34 (C.I.O. Nagpur, Second half of September 1941). 

113 Ibid., p. 38 (Extract from a letter, Godavaris Misra to M. Yunus, 
dated 21 October 1941). 

XU Ibid., (Extract from report on the political situation w Assam, dated 
31 December 1941). 
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lature, in a conference at Delhi, to follow the parliamentary 
path. Rajagopalachari was convinced that he would be able 
to persuade Mahatma Gatidhi to suspend the movement. He 
believed that if the Mahatma did not agree to this, he would 
have to surrender the leadership of the movement. This group 
was in favour of establishing governments at the provincial 
as well as national levels. 115 According to the report of the 
Intelligence Bureau, B.B. Desai was prepared to resign from 
the Congress Working Committee if this move was defeated. 116 
there was talk of the revival of the Swaraj Party. 117 S. Satya- 
raurti in this letter to Mahatma Gandhi on 27 August 1941 
immediately after his release from jail urged Mahatma Gandhi 
to suspend the movement and accept offices at the provincial 
and central level. 118 Satyamurti stated that in Bengal and in 
the North West Frontier Province, satyagrahis were not 
arrested. In Madras province, except in the city of Madras, 
satyagrahis were not usually arrested. 119 He further held that 
after their release from jails the satyagrahis were not much 
interested in going again to jail and even the lists were not 
satisfactorily prepared. He said that “out of 2093 satyagrahis 
(in Madras) only 59 have again courted arrest. Very few 
M.L.A.s and M.L.C.s have gone back. In fact, only one has 
done so.” 120 

Mahatma Gatidhi, the leader and commander of the move¬ 
ment, was unhappy over all these developments. Meanwhile, 
in December 1941 the government decided to release all remain¬ 
ing prisoners whose offences had been symbolic in character, 
including Nehru and Azad. It was a clear move to strengthen 
the hands of the rightists in the Congress. Mahatma Gandhi 

115 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. Ibid., p. 45 (Report by ^C.t.O., Lucknow on 

17 November 1941). 

116 H.D. Pol. (f) FN. Ibid., p. 47 (Intelligence Bureau’s report dated 

19 November 1941). 

117 Ibid., p. 50. 

118 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 32/14/41 (Intercepted letter from S. Satyamurti 

M.L.A. (Central) to M.K. Gaodhi, 27 August 1941). 

119 Ibid. 

120 Ibid. 
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was unhappy because India still enjoyed the “freedom of the 
slave and not the freedom of the equal”. Moreover, the dete¬ 
nues and other political prisoners were still suffering inside the 
jails. 121 On the advice of Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana Azad 
convened a meeting of the Congress Working Committee from 
23 December to 31 December 1941. The C.W.C. held that 
though there was no change in the British attitude towards India 
because of the fear of the Japanese aggression on India there 
was no rationale in continuing the movement. 122 The Mahatma 
did not agree with this policy and decided to dissociate himself 
from the Congress. 

The Individual Satyagraha came to an end unceremoniously. 
Like the previous movements of Mahatma Gandhi, this move¬ 
ment also failed to achieve its objectives. It was a tame affair 
indeed with little public enthusiasm. But Mahatma Gandhi 
was successful in maintaining the unity of the party. Moreover, 
the movement also exposed the British designs and showed that 
India’s contribution to war efforts was not voluntary. From 
this point of view it was a moral protest. Though during the 
movement Mahatma Gandhi established his control over the 
party and saved its prestige, he had to surrender to the suppor¬ 
ters of the parliamentary path in the same way as he had to do 
in 1934 after the mass civil disobedience movement. The main 
weakness in the movement was that it failed to impress the 
imperialists. They failed to understand the significance of the 
Ganohian way of protest and “went on exploiting India for 
war purposes.” 123 Mahatma Gandhi also failed to understand 
the Congressmen, who were prepared to negotiate with the 
government provided the power was given to them. The masses 
were not in a position to understand it. The Congress Party 
emerged out of it organisationally crippled and morally dis¬ 
heartened. Mahatma Gandhi had perhaps drawn the lesson 
from it that no movement could be successful either by partici- 


121 Cited in Tendulkar, op. cit. f p. 14 and also see, Mahatma Gandhi’* 

Press Statements on 4 December 1941, Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur 
papers, New Delhi. 

122 Lord Linlithgow to Amery, 31 December 1941, H.D. Pol. (I), FN* 
4/8/41. pp. 61-62. 

123 S.C. Bose, The Indian Struggle : 1920-42, p. 346. 
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pation of many Congressmen or by a selected few among them. 
A successful movement needs the participation of the entire 
people without any restriction or condition. 

The Attitude of the Other Political Parties towards 
the Satyagraha 

The leftists inside the Congress and outside it had no faith 
in the programme of the Individual Satyagraha. They did not 
want to help the British War efforts. The Congress Socialist 
Party of India believed in mass struggle to overthrow British 
imperialism. Jayaprakash Narayan, principal leader of the 
party, who was in Deoli detention camp, regarded the Indivi¬ 
dual Satyagraha a ‘farce’. 124 He believed in a mass struggle 
with the help of other revolutionary organisations and in 
organising an underground movement. He further believed 
that Individual Satyagraha had been launched to save the 
prestige of the Congress leadership and to exert pressure on 
imperialism for compromise. 

The Communist Party of India stood opposed to the War. 
It wanted to use the opportunity provided by the War to over¬ 
throw imperialism. It attacked the Congress Party because of 
its failure to launch an offensive against imperialism. The 
attitude of the Communist Party towards the Individual Satya¬ 
graha is evident from a leaflet issued by the Sind Communist 
Party. It criticised the proposed movement because it held : 

A vigorous attack by the masses is required to put imperia¬ 
lism to an end ; it looks forward to the day when the 
Indian Army should open fire on their British rulers. It 
states that the proposed civil disobedience movement, if 
started, will be even more limited than the movement of 
1931*34. Hartals by workers and students are forbidden 
and peasants are not allowed to participate. If young 
Congressmen workers and peasants join the struggle or 

124 For further details, H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 43/96/1941 (Jayaprakash 
Narayao’s letter that he failed to hand over to his wife, Mrs. Prabha- 
vati on 29 July 1941, at the time of his interview). 
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students organise, ‘hartals’ and demonstrations, Mr. Gandhi 
has threatened to stop the movement, which is to be confided 
to batches of spinners, Satyagrahis, only. The reason for 
this restriction is that Mr. Gandhi knows that in present 
circumstances if the movement spreads among the masses 
it will be very difficult to stop or control it, and the masses 
will destroy not only imperialism, but also capitalism, to 
which Mr. Gandhi is wedded. The scheme is, therefore, 
useless and worthless, and it is the duty of Communists and 
supporters of revolution to warn the public of the danger 
of this proposed ‘Satyagraha’. 125 

It attacked the Congress leadership at the beginning of the 
Individual Satyagraha. The Communist of November 1940 
wrote : 

Human wit could not have drawn up any better rules for 
sabotaging all struggle and for dashing the national move¬ 
ment to pieces,... Every Congressman must be made to 
realise that this struggle can only lead to our prostration 
before the enemy.... That we have national leadership that 
can offer such a plan is the supreme tragedy of the situa¬ 
tion. 

The Communist of February 1941, again, bitterly attacked 
the Congress leadership. It stated : 

The national movement under bourgeois leadership has 
entered into a blind alley. They feared the masses and 
trusted imperialism. They put their class above the nation. 
They handed over national organisers to imperialism for 
safe custody. They dissolve the Congress organisations 
lest the people might use it as the instrument of a mass 
struggle. 


125 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/4/1940 (F.N.R. from Sind for the second half of 
April 1940). 
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Again, in March 1941, the Communist wrote: 


It is a national solemn non-violent .. . suicide. It is the 
phase of its decay. Gandhism can only pursue an anti¬ 
struggle and compromising policy ...JThe future under 
Gandhism is to lose all that Congress has built so far. 126 

Therefore, the Communists thought that Gandhism had be¬ 
come a disruptive and anti-struggle force in political India, 1-7 
and had been following the policy of sabotaging the move¬ 
ment. Mahatma Gandhi did not want the Communists to 
join his movement 128 but the C.P.I. secretly carried out its pro¬ 
paganda to organise the workers and peasants because as stated 
in an official report in November 1940 “Gandhi and his follow¬ 
ers having sown the breeze, the Communists (including all 
who believe in the Communist programme) hope to reap the 
whirlwind*'. 129 

The entry of the U.S.S.R. into the war in June 1941 
brought no immediate change in the attitude of the C.P.I. 
vis-a-vis the Individual Satyagraha and the government of India. 
However, by the end of 1941, on the basis of the Deoli 
thesis, the underground directorate of the C.P.I. tried to 
change its policy from the “imperialist war” to the “people’s 
war”, keeping in view the danger of war nearer to the borders 
of India, and the need to give help to the "socialist father- 
land* at such a time when the Congress discontinued the 
movement. 

The Forward Bloc was organised by S.C. Bose in May 1939. 
Its main objective was to organise and strengthen anti-imperia¬ 
lists and left-wing elements inside the Congress for the attain¬ 
ment of independence by “legitimate and peaceful means”. 
The Forward Bloc was critical of the policy of the Congress 

126 Cited in Amrit Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), 30 December 1945, and also 
see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/22/1945. 

127 H.D. Pot. (I) FN. 37/46/1940. 

128 H.D. Pol. (1) FN. 4/5/1940 and also see (copy of note regarding the 
talks between T.R. Deogirikar, President, Maharashtra P.C.C. and 
Mahatma Gandhi). 

129 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 7/1/1940, pp. 13-14. 
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^and that of the imperialists. In July 1941, it passed a reso¬ 
lution stating : 

While strongly condemning the policy of the government 
in dealing with salyagrahis, the executive committee declares 
that it has no faith in the utility of the satyagraba as at 
present conducted by Mahatma Gandhi. 130 

The leaders of the Forward Bloc intensified their propaganda 
against the war after the mysterious disappearance of S.C. 
Bose. They believed that he would attack India with the help 
of the Japanese forces 131 

M.N. Roy regarded that World War II was an antifacist 
war. He believed that the British government should be 
supported by all the freedom-loving people in the world. He 
said that India would be fighting for its independence and 
liquidation of imperialism in India by helping Great Britain. 
He believed that fascism represented the darkest force in history 
and was the worst evil. He openly advocated support for the 
war efforts. He was expelled from the Congress Party for this 
type of propaganda and support to war efforts. After his 
explusion from the Congress Party, M.N. Roy organised the 
Radical Democratic Party. The Radical Democratic party was 
based on his attitude towards war. 132 It viewed the Indian 
Political situation during the World War II as follows : 

First, the war was not only the concern of England but of 
India, also. 

Second After the defeat of England, Germany and her 
allies were bound to attack India and the British empire. 
Third, the future of India itself was at stake. Therefore, 
Indians should safeguard India. By helping Great Britain, 
the Indians would be helping themselves. 

130 Cited in Sitaramayya, op. cit ., p. 272. 

131 For details, see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 59/44/1944 (Home Department War 
Histories—Part I). 

132 For details, see M.N . Roy's Memoirs (Bombay : Allied Publishers, 
1964), p. 598. 
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Fourth , the issue of the Indian freedom was linked with 
freedom in other parts of the world. 

It considered that the Indians should help the war efforts, not 
because the British government was good but because fascism 
was worse. Keeping in view, all these considerations. M.N. 
Roy and his associates were in favour of helping the British war 
efforts with men, money and material and openly stood against 
the Individual Satyagraha or any such movement during 
the war. 

The Muslim League was busy in mobilising the Muslims in 
favour of the demand for Pakistan. It neither favoured nor 
opposed the war efforts. The Muslim League-backed minis* 
tries, however, were helping the war efforts. Its leadership con¬ 
sidered the Individual Satyagraha a political blackmail and 
Jinnah thought that it was “a pistol directed at the heads of 
Musalmans”. He further stated : 

> 

Why is freedom of speech being demanded ? So that the war 
effort may be impeded, and Why ? In order to bring 
pressure upon the government to yield to India’s demand 
to announce immediate independence of India. This is to 
be done without prior settlement with the Musalmans on 
the outstanding questions of Hindu-Muslim relationship. 
When once this has been conceded by the British govern¬ 
ment, what guarantee could there be that the Musalmans 
will have a just and equitable share which is their due in the 
administration of India and consequently the whole attempt 
is to coerce the Musalmans of an opportunity to effect a 
settlement. The Satyagraha, therefore, is in fact a pistol 
directed at the heads of Musalmans. 133 


133 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 17/4/1941 (Miscellaneous reports on the Muslim 
League, 1941), p. 69. 
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Why The Cripps Mission ? 

Though the Individual Satyagraha launched by the Congress 
was withdrawn in December 1941, the question of India’s 
independence remained deadlocked. Sir T.B. Sapiu and others 1 
sent a signed memorandum to Prime Minister Churchill on 
2 January 1942, demanding establishment of a national govern¬ 
ment at the centre, restoration of popular ministries in the 
provinces, representation in the Imperial War Cabinet and the 
treatment of India at par with other Dominions. It was argued 
that all this would lead to whole-hearted cooperation of India 
in the war efforts. When Japan entered the war in December 
1941, Churchill had made it clear that there was not going to 

1 Sir T.B, Sapru to Sir Gilbert Laitfcwaite, 2 January 1942. The Memo¬ 
randum was signed by 15 Non-Party Leaders, including Sir T.B. Sapru, 
Srinivasa Shastri, Jayakar, Jagdish Prasad, Sivaswami Aiyar, Lord 
Sinha, Raja Maharaj Singh, Moropant Joshi, Mohammed Yunus, 
Venkatarama Shastri, Radhakrishnan, Chunilal Mehta and Rahimtoola 
Chinney. For details, see Nicholas Mansergh (ed.), The Transfer of 
Power , 1942*47 , Vol. I : The Cripps Mission (London : Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1970), pp. 3-5, D.No. 2. 
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be any change in the British policy in India. 2 The Sapru 
memorandum intensified the controversy among the members 
of the Cabinet in England. L.S. Amery and Linlithgow were 
in favour of maintaining the status quo. 3 But the unofficial 
pressure was intensified by Sir George Schuster and Edward 
Thompson to resolve the Indian deadlock by establishing a 
national government at the centre and coalition governments 
in the provinces to enlist the support of the Indians in the war. 
Some cabinet members, like C.R. Attlee were in favour of 
resolving the Indian deadlock. Attlee was in favour of sending 
some persons with powers to have negotiations with the Indian 
leaders. He criticised the British policy of “standing firm and 
facing the music” 4 5 6 as “fatally short-sighted and suicidal”. 8 In 
the light of Japan’s propaganda that Asia should be for Asians 
and that it stood for a “Pan-Asiatic movement”, it was sugges¬ 
ted that the British government should change its policy to 
resolve the Indian deadlock. The Americans had also, of late, 
been asking for the solution of the Indian deadlock.® 

On 5 February 1942, the Secretary of State was asked by 
the War Cabinet to prepare a statement to be broadcast by 
the British Prime Minister with a view to enlisting the co-opera¬ 
tion of the Indians in the war. It was suggested that during 
the war, no major constitutional changes were possible, but 
after the war, Indians would have complete freedom as a 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. There was 
also a proposal for a Defence Council elected by the then 
existing lower houses of the provincial legislatures to help the 
government in the prosecution of the war and to nominate the 


2 Churchill to Linlithgow, 7 January 1942, Ibid ., p, 14, D.No. 6. 

3 Linlithgow to Churchill (via India office), 21 January 1942, Ibid., 
pp. 53-54, D.No. 26, and also see Linlithgow to Amery, 21 January 
1942, Ibid., p. 48, D.No. 23. 

4 Linlithgow to Churchill (via India Office), 21 January 1942, Ibid., p. 54, 
D.No. 26. 

5 The War Cabinet papers (W.P. 42, 49) submitted by Attlee on 2 Febru¬ 
ary 1942, Ibid., p. Ill, D.No. 60. 

6 Ibid., p. 110, D.No. 60. 
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_smbers of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 7 Amery, while 

commenting on it, stated that it would be liked by the Muslims 
and the princes because the obligations of the August offer 
(1940) were still in force and by the Congress too as Jinnah 
and the princes were not given unlimited veto. 8 In case of the 
failure of the offer, it would have good effect on the public in 
England, America, China and, in a large measure, even in 
India. 9 The proposed draft of the broadcast was referred to 
the Governor-General for his comments. The Governor-General 
said that the proposal of the Defence Council or the Executive 
Council was a marriage of hostile interests—Indian interests 
on the one hand and the continuation of the pledge of 1940 on 
the other. He added, “We must regard the morale and fighting 
value of the Army as more important than U.S.A. opinion or 
that of any minorities in the U.K.” 10 Amery agreed with these 
views of the Governor-General when he wrote to Churchill that 
it would be better if the proposals were rejected by the 
Congress as it would be more dangerous to give the Muslims 
any ground for suspicion. 11 

Linlithgow did not agree with the rough draft sent to him 
by Amery. 12 He prepared his own alternative scheme which 
emphasized the following : 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


Clarification of the intention and sincerity of the British 
government. 

Protection of the interests of the minorities in case 
power was transferred to the Indians. 

Renewal of the attempt to bring together the various 
political parties. 

Defence of the country to be in the hands of the 
Commander-in-Chief. 


7 Amery to Linlithgow, 13 February 1942, Ibid., pp. 157-58, D. No. 111. 

8 Amery to Linlithgow, 13 February 1942, Ibid., p. 160, D.No. 112. 

10 Linlithgow to Churchill, 14 February 1942, Ibid., p. 170, D.No. 124. 

11 Amery to Churchill, 14 February 1942, Ibid., p. 171, D.No. 126. 

12 For details, see Linlithgow to Amery, 25 February 1942, Ibid., pp. 243- 
46, D.No. 183. 
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An assurance about the formation of a constituent 
assembly. 


But with all these suggestions, he wanted the postponement of 
such a declaration until the war situation became clear. 13 
Taking into consideration the views of the Governor-General 
the idea of making a broadcast was deferred. 14 

However, the Japanese force continued to advance in South 
East Asia and on 13 February 1942 Singapore was occupied. 
The morale and prestige of the Japanese forces were at iheir 
height whereas that of the British were at the lowest ebb. The 
fear of the Japanese attack on India also increased. While 
stating the reactions of the Indians to advancement of the 
Japanese forces, the C.I.D. Madras reported : 

The grave news from Malaya and the Far-East has entirely 
eclipsed the reports of Allied success in Russia and Libya 
and public confidence in the might of Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. has, I think deteriorated considerably.... A consider¬ 
able number of people, mostly Indian women and children 
have left Madras during the fortnight and in many families 
ai;angements have been made to vacate the city, should the 
present situation deteriorate. Fear of looting and of misbe¬ 
haviour on the part of troops likely to be stationed here and 
not the fear of being bombed seems mainly responsible for 
exodus. 16 

While emphasising the impact of the Japanese success on the 
general public in India, the Governor-General communicated 
to the Secretary of State for India : 

The fall of Singapore did not come as a surprise to the 


13 Linlithgow to Atnery, 26 February 1942, Ibid., p. 247, D.No. 184. 

14 V.P. Menon, The Transfer of Power in India (Bombay : Orient Long¬ 
mans, 1968), p. 117. 

15 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 219/42/1942 (Extract from F.N.R.No. 24, dated 
4 January 1942, of the C.I.O., Madras, on political situation in Madras 
for the second half of December 1941). 
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public and the shock was son: ewhaf softened in conse¬ 
quence, but the immediate effect on the general public has 
been perceptibly to increase the alarm. There is wide¬ 
spread apprehension that Japanese attack on the land of 
India by sea, land and air cannot be long delayed. Reports 
from coastal towns indicate consternation and in one or 
two areas preparations were intensified for a large scale 
dispersal to places of greater'safety.... In several parts of the 
country, fear of internal disturbances, possibly communal, 
is saining a hold on the public mind. Press has bitterly 
criticised neglect of the defence of eastern outposts of the 
empire Contributory causes of defeatism are Axis broad¬ 
casts alarmist rumours circulated by evacuees from Burma, 
and the Far East, and the irresponsible utterances of 
political speakers. There are also indications of a prepared¬ 
ness on the part of individual Indians to sit quiet and bow 
to the inevitable if it has to come. 1 

_ w was the fear not only of aggression by the Japanese but 
ITof loot, btoochtod ud There were some 

‘ of misconduct by the troops as well. 18 
CaS The Axis powers in their broadcast to the Indian people 
* t H <hat the Japanese forces were coming to liberate India. 

This alarmed the Allied powers because India had a strategy 

This alarmea y The American public opinion 

posdion m A1 d ^ contjnue( , political deadlock in India. 
waS much alar Re|ations Committee, some senators, 

t ^ e u Vonallv Arthur Vandenberg and Philips La toilette, 
Hke ^°Tbat Amer^ had been helping Britain directly in the 
afgU l ^iph the^Lend-Lease Act and, therefore, the United 
war tbroug ise t he British government to adjust her 

States should pressurise framework of her empire. 

relationship wit n i President, Roosevelt, asked 

S:U S."dor! Winant to discuss with Churchill the 

16 Linlithgow to Amery, 26 February 1942, Mansergh, op- cit-, P- 253, 

17 HXX PoL (1) FN. 219/42/1942. 

18 The Hindu (Madras), 31 December 1941. 
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Ian problem 19 and the next day, W. Averell Harrimau, 
representative of Roosevelt, had discussions with Churchill, 
who promised to keep the U.S. President well informed about 
the Indian problem. On 4 March 1942, Churchill sent a cable 
stating that the British government was earnestly considering 
whether a declaration regarding the dominion status after the 
war with a right to secede, should be made at this critical 
juncture. He expressed the view that they never wanted to 
have a break with the Muslims, the princes and the scheduled 
castes and to throw India into chaos on the eve of invasion. 20 
Roosevelt again sent a cable to Churchill on 10 March 1942, 
stressing the need for a provisional government in India with 
executive and administrative powers. On the same day, Chur¬ 
chill announced the sending of the Cripps Mission to India. 

Earlier concern about the solution of the problem of India 
was also expressed by Marshal Chiang Kai-shek and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, who paid a visit to India before the arrival 
of the Cripps Mission. They made it clear to the British govern¬ 
ment that the solution of the Indian deadlock was necessary. 
During his stay in India, Chiang Kai-shek met not only the 
Viceroy of India but also had discussions with the Indian 
leaders, including Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. 
He is believed to have informed the U.S. President about the 
predicament of the Indians. No wonder Churchill did not like 
Chiang’s “interference” in Indian affairs. In his parting message 
on 21 February 1942, Chiang Kai-shek pleaded for the Indian 
freedom. 21 He also stated that a “vast majority of world 
opinion is in full sympathy with India’s aspirations for free¬ 
dom”. 22 Chiang Kai-shek also sent a message to Roosevelt 
that he was personally shocked to know about the Indian 
political and military conditions. “The danger is extreme”, he 


<SL 


19 R.C. Majumdar, (ed.), op. cit., p. 636. 

20 Churchill to President Roosevelt, 4 March 1942, Mansergh, (ed.), op. 
cit., p. 310, D.No. 22, and also see W. Churchill, The Second World 
War , Vol. IV (London : Cassell & Co., 1951), p. 209. 

21 Cited in Linlithgow to Amery, 23 February 1942, Ibid., p. 233, DJNJb. 
173 . 

22 Ibid., p. 232. 
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seated, and “if the British government did not fundamen 
change their policy towards India, it would be like presenting 
India to enemy and inviting quickly to occupy India.”-* 

But the Mahatma was not much impressed while commenting 

upon Chiang’s visit he stated : 

He came and went without any impression, but fun was 
had by all. I would not say that I learned anything and 
there was nothing we could teach him/ 4 

Jinnah resented the parting message of the Marshal. He 
stated: 

It is unfortunate that the Marshal should have indulged in 
generalisation without understanding political situation and 
necessary constitutional adjustments.... I trust British govern- 
ment and public will not be carried away by generalities in 
which (the) Marshal has indulged after fortnight’s visit. 

In England, on 26 February 1942, the war Cabinet Com¬ 
mittee on India was reconstituted under the chairmanship of 
C.R. Attlee. Amery was the only conservative members oi 
the Committee and the rest were either Labourites or Libe¬ 
rals.!* The Committee, after having deliberations on 27 ana 
28 February 1942, suggested that India should have full 
Dominion Status, including freedom to remain in or separate 
itself from the British Commonwealth ; that the constitution¬ 
making body should be elected by Provincial Legislative As¬ 
semblies, which would form an electoral college on the basis 
of the elections to be held after the war, having the represen¬ 
tation of the Indian states also ; that the provinces should have 

23 Cited in Kanji Dwarkadas, Ten Years of Freedom (Bombay : Popular 

Prakashan, 1968), p. 62. . . ,, w 

24 Mahatma Gandhi to Sardar Patel, 23 February 1942, cited m Ibid.. 

25 Cited in Linlithgow to Amery, 23 February 1942, Mansergh (ed.), op. 

cit d. 233, D.No. 174. _ . 

26 The other members of the Committee were Viscount Simon, Sir John 

Anderson, Sir Stafford Cripps and Sir James Grigg. 
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the option to join the Indian Union or to secede from it, the 
decision in this respect was to be taken by the Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies and that there should be a treaty to pro¬ 
tect the obligations towards the provinces, minorities and the 
British interests. 27 

Lord Linlithgow regarded that the new draft prepared by the 
War Cabinet Committee had great advantage because it kept 
the pledge given in the August offer of 1940 and it was a clear 
statement of policy regarding the future without any reference 
to the replacement of the Executive Council. But he was doubt¬ 
ful about the acceptance of the proposals by the Congress and 
the League for there was relaxation in the White Hall’s control 
over India. But he did not support the option to provinces 
to join or not the Indian Union in the proposed draft as it 
would be resented by the Hindus of the Punjab and Bengal. 
He thought that the local option, will the interpreted as accept¬ 
ance ol Pakistan and the effect will be particularly bad on 
Punjab and the fighting services. He apprehended a serious 
communal trouble* 8 and suggested some alterations in the draft 
regarding the constitution-making body 29 and advocated a strong 
government at the centre during the war. Therefore, he warned 
the government against making a commitment regarding the 
Executive Council and not to commit in any precise language. 
He threatened to resign if the suggested changes were not made 
in the draft proposals. 30 The British War Cabinet Committee 
was not prepared to accept the view point of Linlithgow and 
he was informed that his views were taken into considerations 
-and further amendments would give rise to controversies. The 
War Cabinet finally decided on 10 March 1942 that the Prime 
Minister would make an announcement about sending the 


27 27 h U ar Committee 00 !India «> («) and 2nd Meeting, 

78 V- ^ bruary 1942 > Mansergh (ed.), op. cit., pp. 61-63, D. No. 191. 

,o r , l 'u g0W l ° Amery * 6 March 1942 > Ibid . PP- 328-29, D. No. 246. 
in to Amery, 2 March 1942, Ibid., p. 290, D. No. 214 

30 Lmhthgow to Amery, 9 March 1942, Ibid., p. 386, D. No. 280 
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Cripps Mission the next day. 31 The decision to send Sir Stafford 
Cripps to India was taken after long deliberations. 

Thus the Cripps Mission left Great Britain before diffe¬ 
rences between the Governor-General and the War Cabinet 
Committee on India had been resolved. It should not escape 
our attention that Linlithgow, Churchill and Amery—all die¬ 
hard conservatives—on the one hand, and the Labour leader. 
Sir Stafford, on the other, must have had different views 
regarding the solution of the Indian problem. Political neces¬ 
sity and and expediency or perhaps shrewdness made it in¬ 
evitable that the Mission be led by Sir Stafford. 

The Cripps Mission was the result of the pressure from 
the allied nations, including the U.S.A. and China. Of course, 
some members of the British Cabinet and some other notables 
in Britain too desired that the deadlock be resolved. Moreover, 
the imperial necessity also demanded that some positive steps 
be taken to win over the Indians. Therefore, the Cripps Mission 
was intended to negotiate with the Indians by giving some 
concessions within the limits of the imperial necessity and with¬ 
out surrendering the power to control India. When on 9 
March 1942 the War Cabinet Committee on India accepted 
the offer of Sir Stafford Cripps to go to India, Lord Linlithgow 
threatened to resign because he thought that the proposals 
were contrary to his views and the declaration of August 1940. 
He was not prepared to shoulder any responsibi.ity for 
the administration if the declaration hurl: the feelings of the 
Commander-in-Chief. 32 Churchill agreed with the views expres¬ 
sed by him, but requested him not to resign. 33 From all this 
it was dear that Churchill, Amery, Linlithgow and the C-in-C. 
had no intention to make any radical change in tHe existing, 
organisation of the government. Lord Linlithgow told H.V. 
Hodson on 14 March 1942 : 


31 For details, see Statement by Prime Minister Churchill in the House of 
Commons, 11 March 1942, Cited in J.S. Sharma (ed.). op. cit., pp.- 
589-90. 

32 Linlithgow to Amery, 9 March 1942, Ibid., p. 

33 Churchill to Linlithgow, 10 March 1942, Ibid., p. 3 5, D, No. 29 . 
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I try not to form pxtures in mind. It’s dangerous. But I’ll 
tell you what I think. I think Cripps is coming here out of 
public spirit. No one would choose this way of becoming 
Viceroy if that were his ambition. And if he wants to be 
Prime Minister, what sensible politician would take the im¬ 
mediate risks of failure over this just when his stock is very 
high ? No, I think he realised that India might take things 
from him which they wouldn’t take from any one else, and 
he is coming out here in a genuine public spirited attempt 
to solve the problem And I think he will go off very quickly 
unless he is confident of succeeding. It would be fatal to 
his reputation to hang around here while opinion hardens 
more and more against his offer-like hawking rottenfish. 
Personally, I think he’ll fail with H.M.G’s policy, don’t 
you?.. On our side we must avoid at all costs any sug¬ 
gestion that we are standing in his way or forcing evidence 
on him. And I agree with you that it would be disastrous 
to assume in advance that we were parties to a dispute with 
him or H.M.G. There’s another point of danger—the 
point of participation in government now. I can’t have 
Criops making any council for me. He can clear the ground 
but only I can do that, and he must have gone before I 
begin. 34 

Situation in India at the Time of the Cripps Visit 

Following the announcement that Sir Stafford Cripps would 
visit India, some Indians still doubted the intentions and sincer¬ 
ity of the government. But the Indian National leadership 
did not want to jeopardise the Cripps Mission. Therefore, 
it had a “mixed” reaction in India as stated by Maulana 
Azad. 25 He further stated : 

Though it is difficult to comment without examining the 

34 H.V. Fodson, The Great Divide (London : Hutchinson, 2nd ed., 1969), 
pp. 95-96. 

35 A.K. Azad, op, cit p. 42. 
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proposals, I would welcome him as an old friend and try to> 

meet his views as far as possible. 36 

RajagopaJachari regarded Cripps as a “good Ambassador”. 3 ' 
In Muslim circles, the choice of Cripps was not liked because 
he was regarded as a friend of the Hindus, specially of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 28 According to Jayakar, Sir Stafford 
Cripps would do justice. 39 Sir T.B. Sapru welcomed the forth¬ 
coming visit of Cripps and was hopeful of the success of 
his mission. 40 Savarkar also welcomed him. Mahatma 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru refused to comment whereas 
Sardar Patel said—“Cripps is coming at a time when the 
sands are running out fast and it might be almost impossible 
for the British to give us anything or for us to take anything”. 
N.M. Joshi, a labour leader held that “Cripps 9 visit will lead 
to satisfactory results .. .. However this is our last chance 
and let us hope we shall not miss it 9 ’. 41 

Avmong officials, Amery had come to the conclusion that 
the “Congress will reject our policy because it does not give 
Indian political leaders the immediate control of the war”. 42 
Lord Linlithgow and Wavell (C-in-C) were not happy about 
the announcement of sending the Cripps Mission to India. 
The Viceroy’s Executive Council also felt unhappiness over tho 
decision to send the Mission because it had not been taken- 
into confidence. 

Sir Stafford Cripps arrived in India on 23 March 1942. 
He had discussions with the officials of the British government 
in India, including the Governor-General, C-in-C, the Cover- 


36 Ibid. 

37 Linlithgow to Amery, 12 March 1942, Mansergh (ed.), op. cit p. 413* 
D. No. 336. 

38 K.K. Aziz, British and Muslim India : 1857-1947 (London : Heinemann,. 
1963), p. 152. 

39 Mansergh (ed.), op. cit., p. 414, D. No. 316. 

40 Ibid., p. 413. 

41 N.M. Joshi (M.L.A. Centre) to Miss Kama! Wagale (Bombay)*. 
13 March 1942, H.D. Pol. (1) FN. 219/42/42. 

42 Amery to Mackenzie King, 17 March 1942, Ibid., p. 436, D. No. 338. 
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nors of Bombay, Madras, Bengal, the U.P., the N.W.F.P. 
and Punjab and the members of the Executive Council. Among 
the Indian leaders Sikandar Hyat Khan was the first to see the 
draft declaration privately in the Viceroy’s House. 43 Maulana 
Azad and Jawaharlal Nehru (representatives of the Congress), 
Mahatma Gandhi, Rajagopalachari, Bhulabhai Desai (in 
personal capacity), Jinnah (the sole representative of the 
Muslim League), B.R. Ambedkar and Rai Bahadur M.C. Rajah 
(representatives of the depressed classes), Sir Henry Gidney 
(representative of the Anglo-Indians), N.M. Joshi (represen¬ 
tative of the labour), M.N. Roy and the representatives of the 
Chamber of the Princes, the representatives of Sikhs, and others 
like Fazhul Huq, Pandit G.B. Pant, Sir Muhammad 
Saadullah, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, met Cripps. Sir 
T.B. Sapru, M.R. Jayakar, Jamnadas Mehta, Mohammed 
Yusafand Vir Savarkar were the other leaders who had con¬ 
versations with Cripps. These ^conversations were conducted 
in an “un-official atmosphere” 44 and the draft proposal was 
kept secret, though Sir Stafford had prepared a “number of 
versions the text which differed in minor points of 
wording”. 45 

Conversations with the Congress Leaders 

Sir Stafford Cripps gave one of the drafts to Maulana Azad 
and the latter was asked to seek any clarification and expla¬ 
nation regarding the proposals. Maulana Azad sought the 
clarification about the “position of the Viceroy-in-Council”. 48 
Azad was told by Cripps that the Viceroy’s Council would 
be like the Cabinet in England, and the position of the Viceroy 
would be that of the King of England, that the Viceroy would 
not go against the advice of the Council and that its advice 

43 Report on Mission to India—Memorandum by the Lord Privy Seal, 
dated 6 July 1942, N. Mansergh (ed.), The Transfer of Power : 1942-47, 
Vol. II, “Quit India ” (London : Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1977), 
p. 320, D. No. 227. 

44 Ibid., p. 318. 

45 Ibid., p. 321. 

46 Azad, op. cit ., p. 43. 
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would be binding. 47 Regarding the Secretary of State for 
India, Sir Stafford assured Maulana Azad that the Congress 
viewpoint would be taken into consideration, but as an after¬ 
thought, he said that the position of the Secretary of State 
would be like that of the Dominion’s Secretary. 48 The third 
point was regarding paragraph (e) relating to the defence of 
India. It was clarified by Sir Stafford Cripps that during the 
war the control over the Indian defence would be retained by 
His Majesty’s Government. 49 

Though Mahatma Gandhi was reluctant to see Sir Stafford 
Cripps, he went to Delhi on 27 March 1942 to converse with 
him. He was opposed to “cut and dried” scheme and asked 
Sir Stafford Cripps : “Why • have you come with such pro- 
v posals ? I would advise you to go back home by the first 
" available plane”. 50 The Congress Working Committee, after 
careful examination of the Cripps proposals, rejected them on 
2 April 1942. From the Congress point of view two points 
were most important, during the war, viz., the defence and the 
national government, which required detailed elaboration. Let 
us examine them in detail. 

• (a) Question of Defence 

Much before the arrival of the Cripps Mission, Asaf Ali 
(M.L.A. at the Centre) believed that the defence department 
was most important because it: 

will enable Indians to militarise themselves and tfrrange 
for the defence of India .... Maulana Abu! Kalam Azad 
does not believe in non-violence in the sense in which 
Gandhi takes it. Azad is also keen on having the defence 
portfolio in Indian hands. The Congress leaders expected 

47 Ibid . 

48 Ibid . 

49 Notes by Sir Stafford Cripps, 25 March 1942 (Interview with Maulana 
Azad and Asaf AH), Mansergh (ed.), The Transfer of Power : 1942-47 , 
Vol. I, p. 479, D. No. 379. 

50 Cited in J.B. Kripalani, op. cit., p. 190. 
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to achieve the two proposes first, Indianisation of the Army 
and secondly, they hope, they will be thus able to control 
the military policy (i.e. the movement of the Indian troops) 
and thus bring pressure to bear on the British govern¬ 
ment. 51 

The third object of the Congress was to mobilise the popular 
support for war efforts. Therefore, during the war, the 
defence of India was more important from the Congress 
viewpoint. 

Though the Congress was opposed to the whole scheme, 
it was much concerned with paragraph (e) regarding the defence 
of India. Cripps conveyed to Amery on 30 March 1942 : 
"‘Crucial question at present appears to be the immediate 
situation regarding defence” and “I can see no way of easing 
position without making real concession which would weaken 
defence position”. 62 On 31 March 1942, Sir Stafford Cripps 
realised that his Mission was likely to fail and he even thought 
of going home. But he continued his discussions with the 
Congress leadership. Maulana Azad and Nehru had a talk 
with the C-in-C on 4 April 1942, but nothing came out of this 
interview because Lord Linlithgow secretly and privately ad¬ 
vised the C-iu-C to stand firm : 

As desired by His Excellency, Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy saw General [Hartley in the morning and in¬ 
formed him that he was likely to be asked for by Sir 
Stafford Cripps, as there was strong pressure on the defence 
issue. General Hartley would no doubt stand most firmly 
on the absolute necessity of the Commander-in-Chief 
maintaining effective control and responsibility. 63 

51JH.D. Pol. (I) FN. 4/8/1941, p. 40 (Notes by a special source, dated 
15 October 1941, received from C.I.O., Lucknow). 

52 Cripps to Amery (via Viceroy), 30 March 1942, Mansergh (ed.), op. cit. t 
p. 571, D. No. 458. 

53 Notes prepared by Pinnell, dated 2 April 1942, Ibid., p. 623, D. No. 510 
and also see. Diary on 2 April 1942, Microfilm of Linlithgow papers, 
N.A.I., New Delhi. 
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hartley was asked to communicate to the C-in-C and keep* 
in the closest touch with the Governor-General. As a matter 
of fact, the Governor-General “had committed himself to no 
weakening or sharing, or diminution of the powers and res¬ 
ponsibilities of the Commander-in-Chief, and no modification 
of the constitutional position”. 54 Moreover, the British War 
Cabinet also decided not to impair the position of the 
Commander-in-Chief. Churchill wrote to Cripps that as long 
as the Commander-in-Chief retained his position on the Vice¬ 
roy’s Council and as long as his existing control and direction 
of the defence of India were not in any way weakened “there 
is no object in principle to the appointment of a new Indian 
member on the Council to co-operate in the sphere of military 
organisation”. 55 

Sir Stafford, however, insisted upon the necessity of the 
control of defence by the Indians due to the following 
reasons : 


First, it would help the Congress to enlist the support of 
the people. 

Secondly the Muslims would also “come in and throw 
their weight” in the war. 

Thirdly, the general psychological effect on the allied 
cause would be better. 

Fourthly, the Congress would not be encouraged to sign a 
separate treaty with Japan. 

And lastly, if the proposals were rejected the British govern¬ 
ment would have to carry the war efforts in a neutral and 
hostile atmosphere. 66 

Keeping in view the above arguments, Sir Stafford recom¬ 
mended the following three alternatives : 


54 Ibid. 

55 Draft telegram from Churchill to Cripps circulated to the War Cabinet 
on 2 April 1941, Ibid, p. 614, D. No. 502. 

56 Cripps to Churchill, 4 April 1942, Ibid., pp. 636-38, D. No. 519. 
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" (a) To stand firm and to have no compromise with the 

Indians over the issue of defence. 

(b) To hand over defence to the Indians subject to a 
convention in writing that the Defence Minister would 
not follow any policy opposed and contrary to the 
policy regarding the prosecution of the war “laid down 
by His Majesty’s Government aod communicated 
through the Commander-in-Chief”. 

(c) To create a new office for an Indian Minister connect¬ 
ed with the defence having such functions and powers 
as the Commander-in-Chief considered to be safe and 
practicable. 

As a matter of fact Sir Stafford Cripps was not in favour of 
standing firm (as stated in “a”); for he considered it a “fatal 
policy”. Regarding the handing over of the defence to the 
Indians (as provided in “b”), he did not press upon it, because 
of the confusion that might be caused as was held by the 
Commander-in-Cbief and keeping in view the immediate 
danger. Regarding the creation of a new office of an Indian 
Minister (as provided in “c”) he was doubtful about its success. 
He categorically pointed out that if Churchill was opposed to 
“b” in that case alternative ‘V* could be tried. In this case he 
suggested that the Commander-in-Chief should be a War 
Member.* 7 

On the basis of the authority granted by the British War 
Cabinet, Cripps wrote to Maulana Azad and Jinnah on 7 April 
1942 that the Commander-in-Chief would be a War Member 
of the Executive Council of the Governor-General and he 
would have : 

Full control over all the war activities of the armed forces 
in India subject to the control of His Majesty’s Government 
and the War Cabinet, upon which body a representative 
Indian should sit with equal powers in all matters relating 


57 Ibid., pp. 638-39. 
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to the defence of India. Mempership of the~Pacific Council 
would likewise be offered to a representative Indian. 58 

He further wrote that one Indian representative would be 
added to the Viceroy’s Executive Council having those sections 
which would be immediately separated organisationally from the 
Commander-in-Chiefs War Department 59 and matters dealt by 
the Defence Department would be transferred to the Defence 
Co-ordination Department. 60 

The formula proposed by Sir Stafford Cripps was rejected 
by the Congress Working Committee because its members 
found it inadequate and unsatisfactory. At this stage, a new 
person entered the arena and he was Colonel Johnson, per¬ 
sonal representative (on supply matters only) of the President 
of the U.S.A. 61 He came to India on 3 April 1942 and next 
day he wrote to President Roosevelt to intercede with Chui- 
cliill. But Roosevelt did not do so as he did not want to 
complicate the problem. 62 After his talks with Nehru on 


58 Sir Stafford Cripps to Maulana Azad, 7 April 1942, Ibid., p. 683, 
D.No. 543. 

59 The matters dealt with by the Defence Department could be transferred 
to the Defence Co-ordination Department, included in the Annexure 
No. 1 of his letter to Maulana Azad, dated 7 April 1942. These included 
public relations, demobilisation, post-war reconstruction, petroleum 
officers, whose functions were to calculate the requirements of making 
provisions for all petroleum products required by defence forces and 
Civil departments including storage and distribution of, all Canteen 
organisations, certain non-technical educational institutions, stationery, 
printing and forms for army, reception, accommodation and special 
arrangements for all foreign missions representative and officers, Indian 
representative on the Eastern group supply Council and amenities for 
and welfare of troops. 

60 The Defence Coordination Department was to take over the control of 
denial policy, evacuation from threatened areas signals coordination and 
economic war fare as provided in Annexure II of his letter to Maulana 
Azad, 7 April 1942. 

61 The Report on the Mission to India, 6 July 1942, Mansergh (ed.), The 
Transfer of Power : 1942-47, Vol. II, p. 326, D.No. 227. 

62 R.C. Johri, American Diplomacy and the Independence for India 
(Bombay : Vora & Co. 1970), p. 63. 
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il 1942, “the Johnson Formula” was prepared by him as- 
under: 

(a) The Defence Department shall be placed in charge of a 
representative Indian member with the exception of func¬ 
tions to be exercised by the Coramandcr-in-Chief as War 
Member of the Executive Council, 

(b) A War Department v/iil be constituted which will take over 
such functions of the Defence Department as are not 
retained by the Defence Member, A list of all the retained 
Junctions has been agreed, to which will be added further 
important responsibilities, including the matters now dealt 
with by the Defence Co ordination Department and other 
vital matters related to the defence of India. 63 

The list of the retained functions was the same as was 
communicated to Maulana Azad and this formula was handed 
over to the Congress leaders on 8 April 1942. 

The Congress Working Committee suggested certain amend- 
v meats and a new formula known as “Cripps-Johnson for¬ 
mula” was prepared on 8 April 1942. According to it the 
Defence Department was to be placed under the charge of an 
Indian representative, having charge of all other matters 
relating to the Defence Co-ordination Department. The 
Commander-In-Chief would control the war activities as War 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. As incharge of the 
War Department, the Commander-in-Chief would be responsible 
for the government relations of General Headquarters, the 
Naval Headquarters and the Air Headquarters. The deadlock 
or dispute regarding allocation of any old function would be 
decided by His Majesty’s Government. 64 The formula was sent 
to Nehru, without taking into confidence the Viceroy and the 
Commander-in-Chief, though its copies were sent to them 

63 Cited in Philips & Wainwright (eds.), op. cit p. 433 and also see the 
report on the Mission to India, 6 July 1942, Mansergh, op. cit. t p. 327, 
D.No. 227. 

64 Linlithgow to Amery, 9 April 1942, Mansergh (ed.). The Transfer of 
Power , Vol. I, pp. 699-700, D.No. 559. 
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'rough Johnson. Churchill informed Sir Stafford that the new 
formula would be examined by the Cabinet and while examin¬ 
ing the formula the Cabinet would take into consideration the 
“independent and unprejudiced opinions of (the) Viceroy and 
(the) Commander-in-Chief”. 65 Therefore, pending the decision 
of the Cabinet, Sir Stafford was directed by Churchill not to 
commit himself to the formula. 

Lord Linlithgow resented the role played by Sir Stafford 
and Johnson because the latest formula was sent to Nehru and 
the Congress leaders without taking him and the Commander-in- 
Chief into confidence. 86 He stated : “Responsibility for any 
working difficulties does not rest with me*’. 87 The War Cabinet 
characterised the new formula as “obscure and couched in terms 
derogatory to the Commander-in-chief’s position” and was 
“clearly unacceptable” 88 to if. Therefore, it was net surprising 
that due to the opposition and hostility towards his proposal 
by the Governor-General, the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Cabinet, Sir Stafford Cripps was disheartened. He said : 


I am sorry that my colleagues appear to distrust me over 
this matter.... I would not agree anything that was not satis¬ 
factory to Commander-in-Chief and Viceroy on the Defence 
question, but this you seem to doubt. Unless I am trusted 
I cannot carry on with the task. 89 


The negotiations came to an end when he communicated to 
Churchill that “there is no hope of agreement and I shall start 
home on Sunday (i.e. on 12 April 1942)”. 70 Consequently, 
Churchill informed Cripps : 


65 Churchill to Sir Stafford Cripps, 9 April 1942, Ibid., p. 703, D.No. 563. 

66 Linlithgow to Amery, 10 April 1942, Ibid., p. 723, D.No. 584. 

67 Linlithgow to Amery, 9 April 1942, Ibid., p. 702, D.No. 561. 

68 War Cabinet to Sir Stafford Cripps, 9 April 1942, Ibid., p. 708, 
D.No. 568. 

69 Sir Stafford Cripps to War Cabinet (Via Viceroy and India Office), 10 
April 1942, Ibid., p. 717, D.No. 577. 

70 Sir Stafford Cripps to Churchill (via Viceroy and India Office), 10 April 
1942, Ibid., p. 731, D.No. 588. 
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■<!.: must not feel unduly discouraged or disappointed by 

the result. The effect throughout Britain and in the United 
States has been wholly beneficial.... I am very glad you are 
coming home at once where a most cordial welcome awaits 
you. n 

The War Cabinet and Churchill did not want to save the situa¬ 
tion, they wanted Congress refusal. This was their wish even 
before the Cripps Mission left London for New Delhi. 

(b) Question of National Government 

The second controversial point was the establishment of a 
national government during the war. On 29 March 1942 
Cripps made a broadcast and addressed a press conference 
wherein he stated : “You cannot change the constitution. All 
you can do is to change the conventions of the constitution. 
You can turn the Executive Council into a Cabinet”. 72 Sir 
Stafford had even prepared the list of the members of the Execu¬ 
tive Council. When Linlithgow saw it, he said, ‘That’s my 
affair”. 73 While the negotiations were going on. Lord Linlith¬ 
gow communicated his opposition to the national government 
to the Secretary of State and Churchill. He wrote to Amery 
that the reference to the Cabinet government was misleading 
because in that case : 


The vital test of cabinet government, namely responsibility 
to an Indian legislature, does not and cannot exist in the 
interim period. The constitutional responsibility of the 
Governor-General-in-Council must retain to Parliament; 
the Governor-General must retain his powers of overriding 
the Executive Council, and the Secretary of State his powers 
of direction and control over the Governor-General-in- 
Council, On the other hand non-official members of (he 


TGborcfaUl to Sir Stafford Cripps, 11 April 1942, Ibid., 
'2 Cited in Glendevon, op . tit., p. 230. 

73 Cited in Ibid., p. 231. 
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V ?V Executive Council appointed for their political influence will 

always possess in their hands the weapon of resignation. 74 

Prompted by the communications from the Governor-General 
of India and guidelines prepare d by Amery, Churchill informed 
the War Cabinet on 9 April 1942 about the following problems 
which he thought had arisen with respect to the Cripps 
proposals ; 

(i) the idea of a national government as being discussed 
would place the Governor-General in an impossible 
situation because in theory the Viceroy would have the 
power to override his Council while in practice his 
position would be difficult if all the members were 
against him; 

(ii) it would be difficult for the Viceroy to run the adminis¬ 
tration without his spokesmen in the legislature ; 

(iii) The transfer of Home Department to the Indian repre¬ 
sentative would raise difficulty about the secret services; 
and 

(iv) In the Council, the Muslim League would demand an 
equal representation. 

As already mentioned, the Governor-General was not ready 
to surrender, his powers and position and stood opposed to any 
“convention” 75 in a written constitution because he believed 
that with the arrival of the Congress in Council, he or his 
successor would face “endless trouble”. 76 He even drew the 
attention of Cripps on 9 April 1942 to a telegram (dated 6 
April 1942) received from the Secretary of State stating that 
the constitutional position of the Viceroy’s Council could not 
be altered and there “should be no mis understanding between 


74 Linlithgow to Amery and Churchill, 6 April 1942, Mansergh (ed.), op. 
cit., p. 654, D.No. 530 and also [see Microfilm .of Linlithgow papers,. 
N.AX, New Delhi. 

75 Lord Linlithgow to Amery, 10 April 1942 ,.lbid., p. 718, D. No. 578. 

76 Ibid. 
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and Indian political leaders on this point.” 77 The War 
Cabinet also informed Linlithgow that there was going to be 
no change in existing position during war and the impression 
which the Congress leadership had gathered regarding the “new 
convention” was to be “definitely removed”. 78 Churchill also 
wrote to Cripps : “We definitely reject the suggestion of a 
convention which would restrict” 79 the powers of the Governor- 
General, especially the power to override the decision taken by 
the Council. Clearly, Churchill, Amery the War Cabinet and 
the Governor-General of India, all were opposed to the estab¬ 
lishment of a national government at the centre. In fact, the 
main framers of the policy of the British government had no 
intention to relinquish their hold on India and Churchill 
emphasised : 

We feel that in your natural desire to reach a settlement 
with Congress you may be drawn into positions far different 
from any the Cabinet and Ministers of Cabinet rank appro¬ 
ved before you set forth. 80 

As a consequence, Sir Stafford Cripps had to change his stand 
and he informed Maulana Azad and Nehru that there was 
going to be no change in the existing position and the status of 
the Governor-General of India. Therefore, the Congress 
Working Committee had aptly emphasised that “a big change 
had occurred in the middle.” All these developments frustrated 
the Congress leaders and even disappointed them because they 
had assumed that the new government would function as a 
Cabinet and the Viceroy would enjoy only a constitutional 
position. The Congress Party did not strive for a constitutional 
or legal change, for “assurance and convention” would have 
satisfied them. Therefore, Maulana Azad informed Cripps : 
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77 Linlithgow to Sir Stafford Cripps, 9 April 1942, Microfilm of Linlithgow 
papers, N.A.I., New Delhi and also see Amery to Sir Stafford Cripps. 
(via Viceroy), 6 April 1942, Ibid., p. 663, D. No. 538. 

78 War Cabinet to Linlithgow, 10 April 1942, Ibid , p. 270, D. No. 581. 

79 Churchill to Cripps, 10 April 1942, Ibid., p. 722, D. No. 582. 

80 Ibid., p. 721, D. No. 582. 
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While we cannot accept the proposals you have made, we 
want to inform you that we are yet prepared to assume 
responsibility provided a truly national government is 
formed. We are prepared to put aside for the present all 
questions about the future, though as we have indicated, 
we hold definite views about it. But in the present, the 
national government must be a cabinet government with full 
power and must not merely be continuation of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. 81 

Evidently, the Congress leadership was more interested in 
the present than the future. It wanted real and effective power 
during the war as a price of co-operation. On the other hand, 
the British government tried to win over the Congress leadership 
on the future promise without surrendering its real and effective 
powers. There was a wide gap between the two sides; both 
stqod poles apart and there was no meeting point. Sir Stafford 
Cripps conceded that the national government could not be 
established without a constitutional change and this was not 
possible during the war. And, then, there was the danger of 
the Cabinet (established on the basis of convention) becoming 
dictatorial and placing all the minorities under the permanent 
and autocratic majority. 82 Commenting on the “sudden 
change” of mind of Sir Stafford Cripps, Sir T.B. Sapru 
held : 

I have never felt that legal difficulties were really iusurmounr 
table. Many changes can be brought about.... The real 
question is one of the policy. If His Majesty’s Government 
only make up their mind to establish truly national 
government they can do so by bringing about suitable 
legislative changes.... What has happened at Delhi has 
convinced me that the one element essential for success is 
absolutely lacking and that is that the British government 

81 A.K. Azad to Sir Stafford Cripps, 10 April 1942, cited in A.K. Azad, 


82 Sir Staffordl Cripps to A.K. Azad, 10 April 1942, cited in Ibicl., p. 213 
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not trust us. All these technical questions are non- 
ensc. 83 


The responsibility for the failure of the Cripps Mission at 
such a critical time, when India was exposed to the Japanese 
attack (in fact the Indian coastal area was actually bombed 
when the negotiations were going on), was that of the British 
government. Right from the beginning. Churchill, L.S. Amery 
and Lord Linlithgow were opposed to any change in the status 
quo, at least during the war. Lord Linlithgow was in favour 
of “standing firm” and “facing the music”. He even threatened 
to resign. He was neither prepared to surrender his pow ers 
nor did he want any change in the position of the Commander- 
in-Chief. During the whole period of the negotiations his 
attitude was hostile. There were two main questions, i.e., the 
defence and the national government. On both the issues he 
was not prepared to budge an inch. He sabotaged the 
negotiations from within. The War Cabinet gave more weight 
to his opinion than to the opinion of Sir Stafford Cripps. 
Sir Stafford Cripps came to India with a “cut and dried” 
proposals and with “take it or leave it” attitude. But to sell 
his proposals, he went beyond the limits set by the War 
Cabinet. It was because of this that he, in the beginning, 
talked about “national government” and “Cabinet”, or of the 
Viceroy as a “Constitutional head” like the King of England. 
He strongly pleaded for transferring certain responsibilities to 
the Indian Defence Member but his initiative was suppressed 
by his colleagues in the War Cabinet. As a consequence, 
when the talks were going on at Delhi, he had to change his 
attitude suddenly, for he was not a free agent. The War 
Cabinet was not, indeed, interested in solving the problem. 
Therefore, referring to the rejection of the Cripps plan by the 
Congress, Rajendra Prasad said : 

But the immediate reason for the rejection of the Cripps 

plan was that the plan did not contemplate any transfer 


83 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 20/5/1942, p. 1 (Sir T.B. Sapru (Allahabad) to 
B. Shiva Rao (New Delhi), 19 April 1942). 
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of real power immediately into Indian hands while it 
expected Indians to render all possible help to the war 
efforts, which, in effect would have meant that the Indian 
Councillors would be doing little more than collecting 
money for the war fund and helping the recruitment 
campaign. 84 

He further wrote : 

The talks broke down on the simple issue of immediate 
transfer of real power into the hands of Indian Councillors., 
We never for a moment thought in terms of Hindu-Muslin* 
representation in the Executive Council. 85 

Referring to the Hindu*Muslim issue he wrote : 

The charge was completely baseless because the stage for 
discussion on the composition of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, when there could have been differences on Hindu- 
Muslim representation, was never reached. 86 

According to Subrahmanyam : 

The truth is His Majesty’s Government were not prepared* 
to transfer real power to the representatives of the Indian: 
people. What they wanted was the moral prestige which 
they could get both within India and in the outside world 
by the leaders of the main political bodies being associated 
with the Viceroy in the government of India under the 
present constitution and the material asset such association? 
would mean to their war effort. What was offered was 
subordinate association, not equal partnership. No wonder 


84 Rajendra Prasad, op. c/7., p. 527. 

85 Ibid. 

86 Ibid. 
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the Congress decided to have nothing to do with such a 

scheme. 87 

The main aim of the British government was to show to the 
world that it was interested in solving the Indian problem, 
while in reality the case was opposite. It was not surprising 
that when he was informed of the failure of the mission, 
Churchill “danced around the Cabinet room”. 88 

While explaining in the House of Commons the causes of 
the breakdown of the negotiations, Sir Stafford Cripps 
emphasised on 28 April 1942 that the time chosen for the 
negotiations was not right for three reasons. First, the enemy 
was at the gates of India. Second, there was anti-British 
propaganda resulting from the reverses suffered by the British 
in South East Asia; and, third, there was much anti-British 
propaganda carried out by the Axis powers and the Indians 
were not certain about the future of the British government. 
However, he further explained that the conflicting demands of 
the Indians also stood in his way. 

The Attitude of Other Political Parties towards 
the Cripps Proposals 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League issued a 
statement on 11 April 1942, which contained its views on the 
Cripps proposals. It considered “the creation of more than 
one union being relegated only to the realm of remote 
possibility and is purely illusory”. It also criticised the 
proposals of a constituent assembly having an object of creating 
an Indian Union. It also attacked the process of elections to 
it by an electoral college of lower houses of the provincial 
Legislatures which was considered by it a departure from the 
system of separate electorates. Moreover, the voting procedure 
in the proposed constituent assembly where the decisions were 


87 M. Sub rah ra lay a ra, Why Cripps failed (New Delhi : The Hindustan 
Times Press, 2nd ed. 1943), pp. 37-38. 

88 Michael Edwardes, The Last Years of British Indi i (London : The 
New English Library, 1967), p. 90. 
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to be made by a bare majority was regarded by it “a departure 
from the fundamental principles of justice and contrary to 
constitutional practice...”. It also criticised the optional scheme 
because the provinces were organised s on the basis of adminis¬ 
trative convenience. The treaty provision was also not liked 
by it because it did not provide a method to solve a deadlock. 
And then, it regarded the “interim arrangement” as a bare 
statement. Therefore, from the Muslim League’s point of view 
the proposals were unacceptable and useless. 89 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha rejected the proposals 
because it did not approve of the non-accession clause; the 
Constituent Assembly based on communal representation; and 
the proposals with regard to defence. 90 The Mahasabha in its 
resolution passed on 3 April 1942 held that while “India is 
one and indivisible”, the Cripps proposals gave the right to 
provinces to step out of the Indian federation. The resolution 
argued that this would' increase communal tension and 
encourage the setting up of a rival federation of the sub¬ 
continent. The resolution further characterised the interim 
proposals as “nebulous, vague and unsatisfactory” and asserted 
that war efforts could be strengthened if “the defence of India 
is put in Indian hands,” 91 that is, under an Indian Defence 
Minister. 

The Sikh all-parties committee, led by Baldev Singh, 
held that the proposals were against the integrity of India. 
Secondly, it considered that the cause of the Sikh community 
had been “lamentably betrayed”. They rejected the proposals 
on 31 March 1942, 92 and were, perhaps, the first to reject 
them. 

89 For details, see the Resolution of the All India Muslim League Work¬ 
ing Committee, cited inMansergh (ed.), The Transfer of Power, Vol. I, 
pp. 748-57, D. No. 606. Sikandar Hyat Khan told Sir Stafford that 
the Muslim League Working Committee accepted the scheme unani¬ 
mously, Mansergh (ed.). The Transfer of Power, Vol. II, p. 331, D. No. 
227. 

90 For details, see the Resolution of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
Ibid., pp. 627-29, D. No. 514. 

91 Ibid., p. 629. 

92 For details, see the S'kh All Parties Committee to Sir Stafford Cripps, 

31 March 1942, Ibid., D. No. 467 (Enclosure), pp. 582-83. 
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The Cripps proposals were also rejected by the leaders of 
the depressed classes, including B.R. Ambedkar and Rao 
Bahadur M.C. Rajah. The Working Committee of the All- 
India Depressed Classes League also turned down the pro¬ 
posals. The Working Committee of the All-India Momin Con¬ 
ference held that the scheme was “absolutely unsatisfactory’* 
and miserably fell “short of the expectations and aspirations of 
the Muslim masses”. The Anglo-Indians, the Depressed 
Classes and the Indian Christians were opposed to long-term 
proposals whereas M ,N. Roy and the Radical Democratic Party 

and the C.P.I. favoured the acceptance of the offer. 

During this period, the Congress and other nationalist forces 
were in a dilemma. They had their sympathy with demo¬ 
cratic forces, but lamented that they themselves were being 
denied their basic democratic rights. 

The Congress could not co-operate with British war efforts, 
nor could it launch an offensive to pressurise the British 
government as it had no intention to embarrass it. Indeed, 
it did not want to create an unbridgeable gulf between the 
Indians and the British government because it was hopeful of 
an agreement through the use of pressure tactics. During the 
Cripps negotiations the Congress leadership stressed the imme¬ 
diate and interim proposals because “statesmen are not so much 
concerned about the future as with the tendencies of the pre¬ 
sent and they arrange them in some sort of an order of 
preference’ 5 . 93 That is why the Congress stressed upon two 
main issues ; namely, defence and the national government; 
whereas, about the future it was not worried at all. Therefore, 
it put aside the demand for independence at least temporarily. 
The Congress did not bother much about the non-accession 
clause regarding provinces. For the Congress leadership, the 
main consideration was transfer of power. It is evident from 
their secret correspondence too. Much before the arrival of the 
Cripps Mission, Jawaharlal Nehru wrote to Rajagopalachari 
that there was no chance of compromise with the British : 


93 R.M. Lohia, The Mystery of Sir Stafford Cripps (Bombay: Padma 
Publications, 1942). p. 9. 
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For my part, I think it is much too late for any real com¬ 
promise to take place, for the very minimum conditions on 
our part are far beyond what the British government might 
do. I think there can be nothing more dangerous than our 
being saddled with responsibility without complete power. 
Complete power is inconceivable in the present and partial 
power will make position worse 94 

Similarly Satyamurti, a champion of parliamentary group, 
reported to Mahatma Gandhi that the Congress policy was not 
very definite. He held : 

I think the official Congress policy is that we cannot defend 
the country, unless we are put in power and are thus un¬ 
able to do so. It was with that purpose that the Congress 
made the Poona offer and then passed the Bardoli resolu¬ 
tion, which was confirmed at Wardha. As far as I can see 
there is no intention on the part of the government to part 
with real power to the people of India. Their excuses are 
many and varied. But their intention is clear. A miracle may 
happen and yet they may part with power. 95 

The failure of the Cripps Mission left the Indian political 
atmosphere surcharged with hatred against the British Raj. 
What was really shocking was the abrupt termination of the 
negotiations because the War Cabinet was not prepared to 
allow Cripps to go beyond the limit set in the draft declaration. 
If the arrival of the Cripps Mission had shown a ray of hope, 
his sudden departure created suspicion, hatred and distrust 
throughout India. It really gave a shock to people, who wanted 
an end of political deadlock and wrangling during the war. 
This fact has been reported in the fortnightly reports from 
the provinces for April 1942. The Bengal government reported, 
“The general public opinion is disappointed but is on the 

94 Jawaharlal Nshru ^Allahabad) to Rajagopalachari, 21 January 1942, 
(Copy of a letter), H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 219/42/1942, p. 78. 

95 Satyamurti (New Delhi) to Mrhitma Gandhi (Wardha), 22 April 1942 
(Extract), H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 20/5/1942. 





whole more concerned with the danger threatening the pro¬ 
vince”. 96 The C.T.O., Nagpur reported : 


Public attention was focussed during the fortnight on the 
Cripps negotiations and it was generally hoped that they 
would succeed, in spite of the fact that all sections of 
political opinion condemned the British proposals. It was 
widely held that the establishment of popular government 
both in the centre and in the provinces would assist the 
maintenance of internal security during the war and would 
greatly increase the war efforts. The main reactions to 
the final breakdown are divisible in two groups of thought. 
Ot e is genuinely sorry that no success has been achieved, 
this group representing the Congress leaders who desire 
a return to office and the plums which fall there from, and 
the intelligentsia is of the ‘left’ who desire full resistance 
to Japan and the destruction of world fascism. The other 
group, also originally desirous of a settlement, is now seek¬ 
ing the good points of the breakdown...with no agree¬ 
ment with British. This group considers that Indians are 
now neutral in the war and expects that Japan will respect 
their neutrality and will leave the civil population un¬ 
touched in the event of an invasion and will confine its 
assaults to military objectives. 97 

This second group would take shelter under Gandhian non¬ 
violence and Nehru’s ideas of resistance against invader 
would have to appeal to them. The government of Punjab 
reported : 

Intense interest has been taken in the constitutional dis* 
cussions initiated by Sir Stafford Cripps, and their break¬ 
down has undoubtedly evoked keen disappointment 
amongst the comparatively large section of the popu- 

96 H.D. Pol (f) FN. 219/42/42, p. 35 (Extract from Bengal for the first 
half of April 1942, as reported by the C.I.O.). 

97 H.D. Pol (I) Ibid. (Extract from the Fortnightly report from Nagpur 
for April 1942, as reported by the C.I.O., Nagpur). 
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lation that does not owe direct allegiance to any political 
party. 98 


The Punjab government reported again : 

The aftermath of Delhi negotiations has been marked by 
an increase in political bitterness. A powerful stream of 
platform and press propaganda to the effect that Congress 
leaders have rightly avoided the snares hidden in the 
Cripps’ proposals, which represented to real advance on 
previous offers, has succeeded in establishing the belief, at 
least amongst the Congress rank and file, that British 
reluctance to part with power was the sole reason for the 
failure of the negotiations, and that Congressmen could 
not expect to rally the nation to the war effort unless 
entrusted with full responsibility for defence. In addition 
to the anti-British feeling engendered by this propaganda 
communal feelings aie being aroused by the spate of con¬ 
flicting propaganda conducted by rival political organisa¬ 
tions in regard to the Pakistan scheme. 99 

The C.I.O. reported from Lahore : 

The War Cabinet’s proposals and the stages of the ensuing 
negotiations have been minutely examined and dissected. 
Each party has been at pains to justify its particular stand, 
and the blame has been inevitably laid at Britain’s door. 
Sir Stafford is portrayed as the dupe of Mpssrs. Churchill 
and Amery, and it is contended : 

(a) that Britain was never sincere, 

(b) that the negotiations broke down not because of dif¬ 
ferences between Indian party politicians themselves 
but over the British attitude towards the formation of 
a ‘truly’ national interim government and; 

98 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18 / 4/1942 ;(Fortnightly report from Punjab for the 
first half of April 1942). 

99 Ibid . (F.N.R. from Punjab for the second half of April 1942), 
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(c) That the initiative must still come from Britain to 
transfer power to Indians who are as yet fully prepared 
to accept responsibility for India’s defence.... Mean¬ 
while, anti-British feeling is growing, but more from 
spiteful prejudice than love to the enemy. No Indian 
in his senses has any faith in Axis promises nor has 
he any illusions about the treatment India can expect 
from Japan and Germany.... Pro-Pakistan propaganda 
in the Muslim camp has correspondingly increased, 
and the urge to proceed with Volunteer Corps Orga¬ 
nisation on communal lines has been stipulated. 100 

Referring to the impact of the Cripps proposals on the 

Pakistan plan and reaction of the Sikhs, the C.I.O. reported : 

The Sikhs, particularly the Akalis, continue to be disturbed 
about the Pakistan bogey which they think is gradually 
acquiring real shape. The British War Cabinet’s propo¬ 
sals, coupled with the attitude of Congressmen, like 
Rajagopalachari, convinced the Sikh mind that, unless 
strongly resisted now, the establishment of Pakistan would 
only be a question of time. 101 

The government of Bihar reported : 

It appears that almost all political parties have come to the 
conclusion that the failure of the Cripps negotiations was 
the fault of the diehards in the British War Cabinet and the 
machinations of the bureaucracy in India abetted by the 
army chiefs. 102 

The government of the U.P. reported : 


100 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 219/42/1942, p. 33 (An Extract from Punjab F.N.R, 
for the first half of April 1942 received from the C.I.O., Lahore). 

101 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. Ibid. (An Extract from Punjab F.N.R. for the 
second half of April 1942, received from C.I.O., Lahore). 

102 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/4/1942 (F.N.R. from Bihar for the second half o i 
April 1942). 
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that congressmen who hoped for a return to power were 
disappointed. The Muslims generally and the Muslim 
League in particular were glad because, “Pakistan has 
advanced a stage further”. 103 

The C.I.O. Lucknow also reported that the failure of Sir 
Stafford Cripps Mission was regretted by all especially those 
Congressmen, like Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Gopinath Srivastva 
and others, who were hoping for a return to power. 104 

In some quarters there was hope of reopening of fresh nego¬ 
tiations through the intervention of President Roosevelt and 
Chiang Kai-shek. 105 

The “optional clause” in the Cripps proposals further streng¬ 
thened the demand for Pakistan. The British Cabinet propo¬ 
sals clearly were so drafted that they satisfied the Muslim 
League. The Congress Party was almost convinced that the 
British government would never transfer power to a united 
India. Therefore, the acceptance of the demand of the Muslim 
League was openly preached by Rajagopalachari. Though 
the Congress stood for united India the working committee 
recognised the following principle : 

Nevertheless the Committee cannot think in terms of 
compelling the people of any territorial unit to remain io 
an Indian Union against their declared and established 
will. 100 

Therefore, the Cripps proposals not only created a hatred 
against r the British government and frustrated almost all the 
Congressmen and their sympathisers who were longing for a 
settlement but also created distrust and disunity among the 
Indians themselves. Though the Muslim League rejected the 
proposals, it was very happy that the demand for Pakistan 

103 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. Ibid. (F.N.R. from the U.P., for the first half of 
April 1942). 

104 Extract from Fortnightly Report from Lucknow for the first half of 
April 1942, reponed by C.I.O. Lucknow, H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 219/42/42. 

105 Ibid. 

106 I.A.R., Vol. I, 1942, p. 225. 



had gained an indirect recognition by the British government 
as well as the Congress. It believed that the establishment of 
Pakistan was a question of time only because the Cripps 
Mission advanced Pakistan one stage further and “it went to 
meet the Pakistan case” 107 as stated by Sir Cripps himself. 
The same view was held by Amery. He wrote to Linlithgow 
(about ‘optional clause”) that “the nest contains the Pakistan 
Cuckoo’s egg”. 108 


107 Report on the mission to India—Mansergh (ed.), The Transfer of 
Power, Vol. II, p. 330, D.No. 227. 

I0S p A 396 ; D°No iD 296 8C>W ’ ^ Mansergh (ed) ’ op ' cit " Vo1 - 1 ‘ 
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Background of the Quit India Movement, 1942 

Following the failure of the Cripps Mission, the Indian 
people were worried about their security as the government and 
its officials had failed in their duty to protect the people of 
Indian origin in Burma and Malaya. They had almost become 
defeatists. 1 The A.I.C.C. session of Allahabad (April 1942) 
echoed this feeling when it noted “with indignation the arrange¬ 
ments made for and the treatment accorded to evacuees from 
Malaya and Burma to India”. The resolution passed at this 
session stated : 

The officials, whose business and duty it was to protect the 
lives and interests of the people in their respective areas, 
utterly failed to discharge that responsibility and, running 
away from their post of duty, sought safety for themselves, 
leaving the vast majority of the people wholly uncared and 
unprovided for. 2 

1 Jawaharlal Nehru, A Bunch of old letters (Bombay : Asia Publishing 

House, 1958), p. 182. . ^ ., . 

2 For the details of the full text, see J.B. Kripalani, Gandhi : His Life and 
Thought (New Delhi: Publications Division, Government of India, 
1970), p. 196. 
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the fall of Burma and Malaya, the governments in the 
provinces on the Bay of Bengal became panicky. 

The Orissa government even decided to move its secretariat 
4o Sambalpur. W.H. Lewis wrote to the Viceroy of India : 

We are bringing into immediate operation a plan to move 
back the secretariat departments to what we describe in the 
communique as base headquarters at Sambalpur—. In this 
first movement there will go the bulk of the office personnel 
and practically all our records. This move will be by train 
and will, if possible, take place on 12 April. 3 

The Madras government also removed its offices to various 
places. The secretariat of the Madras government was shifted 
to Ootacamund and Chittoor. The Madras government 
reported : 

Public morale and British prestige—have suffered a serious 
setback. In all, about three lakhs of people have left the 
Madras city either by train or by road during the fortnight 
and the exodus from the city and the coastal districts to the 
interior still continues. Almost all government offices have 
been shifted to various centres in the provinces. 4 

The bombing of Indian coastal town (Cocanadaand Vizaga- 
patam) on 6 April 1942 further weakened public morale almost 
throughout the country. In Bombay city the total number of 
absentees in the mills increased to 50,000 because the mill 
workers left Bombay for villages to leave their families there. 5 
The U.P. government reported : 

Most of the district magistrates report a definite deteriora- 

3 W.H. Lewis (Governor’s camp Orissa) to Lord Linlithgow 4 April 
1942, H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 219/42/42, p. 29. 

4 Extract from F.N.R. for the first half of April 1942, reported by C.I.O 
Madras, H.D. Pol. (I), Ibid., and H.D. Pol. (1) FN. 18/4/42 (F.N.R.* 
from Madras for the first half of April 1942). 

5 For details, see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/4/42 (F.N.R. from Bombay for 
the first half of April 1942). 
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tion in the public morale as a result of the bombing of 
Indian towns and the naval losses in the Bay of Bengal. 6 


In Karachi about 35,000 people left the city by 14 April 
1942. Public confidence further deteriorated when the Japanese 
raided Imphal on 10 and 16 May 1942.’ 

Racial discrimination practised by the British government 
during the evacuation operations in Burma following Japanese 
raids was also responsible for increase in the resentment against 
the British. There were both Europeans and Indians among 
the evacuees from Burma, but the British government in India 
gave fair and proper treatment to the Europeans while Indians 
were discriminated against. The Indian evacuees were from 
Burma, Malaya and also from Ceylon. Until 21 April 1942, 
30,000 Indians evacuees had come to India 6 7 8 from Ceylon itself. 
There were separate camps and wards for Europeans and 
Indians. The European evacuees got all the facilities while no¬ 
arrangements were made for the Indians. The Indian evacuees 
had to face hardships and inconveniences. Even the bus drivers 
who evacuated them squeezed money from them. 9 M.S. Aney, 
H.N. Kunzru and Dain, members of the Central Legislature of 
India, who had gone on a fact-finding mission to these camps 
reported : “Indian refugees are treated in such a way as to- 
humiliate them and make them feel that they belong to an infe¬ 
rior race”. 10 Such a policy of racial discrimination was con¬ 
demned by Mahatma Gandhi and Nehru. 11 The policy was 

6 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. Ibid. (F.N.R. from the U.P. for the first half of 
April 1942). 

7 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/4/42 (F.N.Rs. from Assam and Bihar for the first 
half of May 1942). 

8 For details, see H.D. Pol. (1) F.N.Rs. 18/2/1942,18/3/42,18/4/42 (F.N.Rs. 
from Madras and Bombay, for February, March and April 1942). 

9 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 219/42/1942 (The allegation made by Jibananda 
Bhattacharjee, worker incharge of evacuees relief work B.P.C.C., 
Calcutta. The A.I.C.C. FN. G-31 (Part-I) of 1942 (Subject: Evacuees 
and Refugees, 1942). The Hitavada, 5 March 1942 and also see H.D. 
Pol. (I) F.N. 219/42/1942, p. 59 and H.D. Pol. (!) FN. 37/1/1942. 

10 I.A.R., Vol. I, 1942, p. 144. 

HH.D. Pol.(l) FN. 4/1/1942. 
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characterised by the Muslim League as “shameful discrimina¬ 
tion’*. 12 There were “black” and “white” roads. On the 
“white road” there were rest houses, whereas on the “black 
road”, there were no facilities even for drinking water. The 
non-Europeans had not been given any facilities whatsoever. 
The Viceroy of India held that all these stories about differen¬ 
tiation in comforts and facilities for Europeans evacuees “might 
not be gospel”. 13 The people had some other grievances. When 
the Japanese knocked at the eastern frontiers of India, “tens of 
thousands of boats, bullock carts and even cycles of the people 
were seized or destroyed in Bengal and Assam and the eastern 
borders”. 14 This added to the economic miseries and sufferings 
of the people because it created “conditions of scarcity that 
made for a famine in Bengal, parts of Orissa, parts of the states 
of Travancore and Cochin and British Malabar on the west 
coast of India”. 16 This policy disturbed India’s industrial set¬ 
up because from some regions workers were evacuated. About 
1,50,000 people were evacuated from different districts of Bengal 
in April J942. lfl There existed an atmosphere of uncertainty 
and insecurity. 17 People lost their faith in “Victoria Rupees” 18 
and started converting them into bullion. People suffered a 
great loss as a consequence of this policy. 19 It was also followed 
in Madras, Bombay, the U.P., Sind and Bihar and the C.P. 


12 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 17/2/1942. 

13 Diary on 31 March 1942, Microfilm of Linlithgow Papers, N.A.I., New 
Delhi. 

14 J.B. Kripalani, op. cit p. 197. 

15 I.A.R., Vol. I, 1942, p. 91. 

16 The A.I.C.C. FN. G-31/ParMI of 1942, N.M.M.L., New Delhi (A 
letter from P.C. Ghosh to Jawaharlal Nehru, 24 April 1942 and a letter 
from K.K. Datta leader, Bengal Legislative Assembly and member 
A.I.C.C.) to the General Secretary Bengal P.C.C. (Calcutta), 23 April 
1942 with a copy to Jawaharlal Nehru. 

17 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 219/42/1942. 

18 H.D. Pol. (I) FNs. 18/2/1942 and 18/4/1941 (F.N.R. from Bihar for 
February and April 1942). 

19 S. Bhattacharya, A.M. Das and P.K. Pramiraik, August Revolution and 
Two Years National Government in Midnapore-Tamluck , Part-I 
(Calcutta : Orient Book Co., 1946), pp. 6-8. 
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where evacuation was affected for military purposes."’ In 
Sitara district of Bombay alone, for example, evacuation affec¬ 
ted 6,000 people. In Assam, there was requisitioning of land 
for aerodromes. In Karachi, some property was requisitioned 
for military purposes. There was requisition of land (about 
13,500 acres) in the C.P. 21 All this resulted in harassment as 
no alternative arrangement was made for those whose property 
was requisitioned. Mahatma Gandhi wrote about it : 

As an out and out war resister, is it my duty to ask the 
affected people to resist, non-violently, of course, the depri¬ 
vation of holdings, including boats ? My very non-violence 
has deterred me from opposing to the point of embarrass¬ 
ment. I only hope that the authorities will find a way to 
avoid distress such as has been caused in Feni. 22 

Oppression and suppression are the ways of any autocracy. 
The British government was an embodiment of this. By the 
month of April 1942, 42,475 persons were either convicted or 
detained and when Cripps.visited India, 1658 persons (political 
leaders) were undergoing imprisonments. 23 In a public state¬ 
ment at Lucknow, Nehru said, “I am so sick of slavery that I 
atrij even prepared to take the risk of anarchy.” 24 

Economic difficulties also brought frustration among the 
people. Acute shortage of essential commodities, price rise 
etc., were the order of the day. 25 All this led to hoarding, 
black-marketing, corruption and bribery throughout the 

country. 26 The shortage of essential commodities, rising price 

and high cost of living led the people to loot foodgrain shops 


20 N. Mansergh (ed.). The Transfer of Power, Vol. II, pp. 413-18, D. No. 
291 (A tabular statement prepared by Gibson on 21 July 1942). 

21 Ibici, p. 417- 

22 The Harijan, 16 March 1942 and 3 May 1942. 

23 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/16/1942. 

24 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 4/1/1942. 

25 For details, see I.A.R., Vol. 1,1942, p. 152 ; H.D. Pol. (i) FN. 18/6/1942 
(F.N.Rs. from Bombay, Madras, Bengal, the U.P., Punjab, the C.P., 
Orissa etc. for the first half of June 1942). 

26 A.I.C.C. FN. 73 of 1946 (The General Secretary’s Report). 
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at various places in the Central Provinces, Orissa and Madras. 27 
They resented the deteriorating law and order situation, espe¬ 
cially in the U.P. 28 To add to their misery the government 
forced the people to contribute to the war funds. The peasants 
were compelled to pay either eight annas or a rupee or more 
per plough. 29 The defence budget of India rose from Rs. 46.18 
•crores in 1938-39 to Rs. 238-489 crores in 1942-43. 30 The im¬ 
position of new taxes exposed the claim of the government that 
*he Indians were contributing voluntarily. 31 

Under these circumstances, anti-British Axis propaganda 
fell on receptive ear*. It became powerful as Subhash Cbander 
Bose appealed to the Indians from Berlin Radio to revolt 
against the British rulers, According to an official report from 
the CP., “Listening to foreign broadcast, especially Berlin and 
Tokyo, has been on the increase and that this practice is doing 
-a great deal of harm”. 32 The report goes on to say : 

These are reported to have been enthusiastically listened to 
in parts of the province...There is evidence that a number 
of people confidently expect Subhas Chandra Bose to enter 
India as the Head of an Axis force. 83 

There seemed to be widespread sympathy for the Axis 
among the ignorant and illiterate multitude 34 and Subhas 
Chandra Bose came to be regarded as the liberator of India. 35 



27 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/4/42 (F.N. R. from the C.P., Orissa and Madras 
for the second half of June 1942). 

28 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/6/1942 (F.N.R. from the U.P. for the second half 
of the month of June 1942). 

29 Jawaharlal Nehru to M.K. Gandhi, 10 August 1940, Nehru Papers, 
Part-I, Vol. xvii, N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

30 K.T. Shah, How India Pays for the War (Bombay : Pratibha Publica¬ 
tions, 1942), p. 38. 

31 The Harijan , 11 May 1942. 

32 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/6/42 (F.N.R. from the C.P. and Berar for the 
second half of June 1942). 

33 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. Jbid. (F.N.R. from Bengal for the second half of 
June 1942). 

34 H.D. Pol.(I) FN. 7/4/1942. 

35 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 42/7/1942. 
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The government of India was much worried about the intensi¬ 
fied propaganda of the Forward Bloc and decided to take 
effective action against its leadership. Consequently, its top 
leaders were arrested and detained on 22 June 1942 under 
D.I.R. (27 A). On the other hand, the Congress leadership 
was also worried about the Axis Propaganda and its prestige 
had also suffered because it had not launched any major offen¬ 
sive against the government since the war broke out. There¬ 
fore, there was some need for action on the part of the Cong¬ 
ress leadership otherwise it believed that the people would lose 
faith in the party. 

Meanwhile, the demand for Pakistan was gathering 
momentum gradually and this also worried the Congress 
leadership. The achievement of Pakistan had become the goal 
of the All-India Muslim League since ihe passage of the Lahore 
Resolution in 1940. The goal gave solidarity and unity to the 
Muslims. The Hindu-Muslim disunity became a serious 
problem—a problem the British government wanted very much 
to keep alive. The result was that tension increased between 
the Hindus and the Muslims. 

Additionally, some Congressmen began to support the 
demand for Pakistan. 86 For example, the Madras Congress 
Legislature Party passed a resolution requesting the A.I.C.C. 
to accept the demand of the Muslim Leauge. 87 the A.I.C.C., 
however, rejected the proposal and passed another resolution 
opposing the partition of India. 88 Rajagopalachari and his 
associates resigned their membership of the Madras Congress 
Legislature Party to propagate their viewpoint. 89 Mahatma 
Gandhi in the heart of his hearts was not in favour of Pakistan 
and that was why he changed the order of priority of his 
demands from Hindus-Muslim unity first and independence 
later to independence first and Hindu-Muslim unity later. He 


36 l.A.R. Vol.I, 1942, p. 72 and also see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 20/5/1942 
[Satyamurti (Delhi) to Mahatma Gandhi (Wardha), 22 April 1942], 

37 For details, see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 4/19/1942. 

38 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 97/42/1942. 

39 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/7/1942 (F.N.R. from Madras for the first half of 
July 1942). 
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stated : I am firmly of the opinion that there i 3 no unity while 
the third party is there to prevent it.” 40 

Morever, the failure of the Cripps Mission caused much 
resentment, bitterness, suspicion and hatred among the people 
against the British government. According to Nehru, the 
reaction of the people was “strong and bitter”, 41 and “India 
was never as anti-British as it is today”. 42 The prestige of the 
British government was low because of the universal anti- 
British feeling. 43 This was admitted by the Viceroy of India. 
He stated : 

British prestige, still the important factor in the stability 
ol government, has obviously been weakened by the loss 
of Hong Kong, Singapore, Rangoon and much of Burma. 
These losses have followed upon publications which gave 
rise to confidence in our preparedness and have inevitably 
resulted in genuine feelings of insecurity . . . The fact must 
be faced that this feeling exists, and will become intensified 
with the continuance of Japanese successes. As the belief 
grows of our inability to hold the enemy and consequently 
to hold India, the threat to internal security, and the danger 
of communal strife, and even of uprisings, is accentuated. 
Intelligence reports already show a strong inclination to 
hedge against Japanese victory. 44 

The atmosphere was such that a mass movement appeared 

to be necessary. The people looked to Mahatma Gandhi for 

inspiration and he made no mistake in seizing an opportunity 

40 Cited in M.K. Gandhi, Quit Iudia, edited by Yusuf Meherally (Bombay: 
Padma Publications, 1942), p. 55 and L. Fischer, A Week with Gandhi 
(Bombay : International Book House, 1944), pp. 34-35. And also see 
‘‘Conversations between Mahatma Gandhi and Sir Evelyn Wrench on 
2-12-1941’*, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur papers, N.MM.L., New Delhi. 

41 The Discovery of India , p. 464. 

42 Cited in L. Fischer, Empire ; Delhi : Rajkaraal Publications, First Indian 
edition, 1947), p. 5. 

43 For details, see H.D, Pol. (I) FN. 18/4/1942 (F.N. Rs. from Bombay, 
Bengal and the U.P. etc. for the first half April 1942). 

44 Linlithgow jo Amery, 12 April 1912, Mansergh (ed.), The Transfer of 
Power, Vol. I, pp. 762-63, D. No. 615. 
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that could re-establish his leadership following the failure 
of selective and qualitative Individual Satyagraha launched 
in 1940 which had almost petered out much before it was 
officially withdrawn. The Congress was fast losing its support 
among the masses for its marktime policy since the beginning 
of the war. After the failure of the Cripps Mission, Mahatma 
Gandhi realised that the British government might not free 
India even after the war and in the absence of an offensive, 
the Congress Party might face extinction, “If I continue to 
wait”, wrote Mahatma Gandhi “I might have to wait till 
doom’s day . . . That is why I have decided that even at certain 
risks which are obviously involved I must ask the people to 
resist slavery”. 45 

The Congress was thus moving towards the Quit India 
movement. In the C.W.C. there were two divergent views. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Rajagopalachari, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and 
Bhulabhai Desai were of the opinion that the British withdrawal 
from India would mean the Japanese occupation of India. 
They, therefore, did not want to embarrass the British govern¬ 
ment at this juncture by demanding its withdrawal from India. 
G.B. Pant, Asaf Ali and Acharya Narendra Deo were also in¬ 
clined towards this group. On the other hand, Rajendra 
Prasad, J.B. Kripalani and Vallabhbhai Patel followed Mahatma 
Gandhi and desired that the British should leave India 
immediately. Thus difference of opinion was about Japan 
and the war. However, there was a complete unanimity about 
their hatred against Britain. 46 But the Allahabad Resolution 
of the A.I.C.C. (April-May 1942) appeared to be quite close 
to the Gandhian point of view. 47 Three main points in the 
resolution showed the influence of Mahatma Gandhi. They 
were the demand for peaceful withdrawal of the British, oppo¬ 
sition to the introduction of foreign troops in India and faith, 
in non-violence and non-cooperation both against the British 

45 The Harijan, 7 June 1942. 

46 Sir M. Hallett (Governor of the U.P.) to Linlithgow, 31 May 1942, 
Mansergh (ed.'). The Transfer of Power , Vol, II, p. 157, D. No. 113. 

47 H.D. PoJ. (I) FN. 4/9/1942 (Draft No. I, dated 27 April 1942, Appen¬ 
dix No. 1). 
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and the Japanese. Nehru believed that Mahatma Gandhi s 
proposed resolution was highly influenced by likely victory of 
’ Japan. These differences apart, there was unanimity about 
their inability to co-operate with the government. To avoid 
the split, a via media was found out first at Allahabad 18 and 
then at Wardha to carry the Quit India resolution forward 
for the Bombay session of the A.I.C.C. Though basic differen¬ 
ces continued, they were to some extent reconciled. Had it not 
been so, perhaps, Mahatma Gandhi would have led the move¬ 
ment alone. 49 

The main objectives of the Quit India resolution (Wardha 
July 1942) were : to put an end to foreign domination over 
India, to check the growing ill-will and frustration among the 
Indians, and to find out a solution to the communal problem 
by the removal of foreign rule and by establishing a provisional 
government which would include all sections of the Indians. 
It came as an appeal and read as follows : 

In making the proposal 1 for the withdrawal of British rule 
from India, the Congress has no desire whatsoever to em¬ 
barrass Great Britain of the Allied Powers in their pro¬ 
secution of the war, or in any way to encourage aggression 
on India, or increase pressure of China by the Japanese 
or any other power associated with the Axis group. Nor 
does the Congress intend to jeopardise the defensive 
capacity of the Allied powers. The Congress is, therefore, 
agreeable to the stationing of the armed forces of the allies 
in India, should they so desire, in order to ward off and 
resist Japanese or other aggression and to protect and help 
China . . . Should, however, tbis appeal fail . . . The 


9 


48 Mahatma Gandhi’s draft was adopted unanimously on the first day by 
the Congress Working Committee meeting. But on the next day 
Maulana Azad insisted on certain changes. Nehru moved another 
resolution, which was rejected by the Congress Working Committee. 
The final draft (Nehru’s revised draft) was carried only after an appeal 
was made by Maulana Azad. 

49 P.N. Chopra (ed.). Quit India Movement : British Secret Report 
(Faridabad : Thomson Press, 1976), p.27. 
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Congress will then be reluctantly compelled to utilize all 
the non-violent strength it might have gathered since 1920, 
when it adopted non-violence as a part of its policy for the 
vindication of the political rights and liberty. Such a wide¬ 
spread struggle would inevitably be under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gahdhi. 60 

The A.I.C.C. session at Bombay (8 August 1942) while ratify¬ 
ing the Wardha resolution of the Congress Working Committee 
added three more objectives : (a) to provide moral and spiritu¬ 
al leadership to the allies once the British leave India and make 
it free, (b) to provide leadership to other Asian nations which 
were under foreign domination and fight for their independence 
once it obtains independence, and (c) to secure future peace, 
security and orderly progress of the world. 51 

The writings, speeches and statements of the various 
Congress leaders, Mahatma Gandhi in particular, gave an 
impression that the movement would include methods and 
techniques which were practised since the days of 1920. But 
if one closely looks at the Quit India resolution, one finds that 
the movement carried the hangover of vagueness and ill- 
strategy and there seemed to be no plan. According to Maulana 
Azad, Mahatma Gandhi believed that the Japanese were 
knocking at the doors of India; therefore the British govern¬ 
ment would hesitate to take drastic action 52 against the Cong¬ 
ress. Not only this, Mahatma Gandhi wanted to negotiate 
with the Viceroy of India and he would have strained every 
nerve to make negotiations successful. 53 He had stated 
publicly that on the failure of the negotiations, the movement 
would be launched after three weeks. 54 There was no specific 

50 Cited in D.Gh Tendulkar, Mahatma : Life of Mohandas Karam Chand 
Gandhi, Vol. VI (New Delhi: Publications Division, Government of 
India, 1962), pp. 121-22. 

51 For full text, see Ibid., pp. 148-51. 

52 Azad, op. cit., p. 76. 

53 I.A.R. , Vol. II, 1943, p. 238. 

54 Ibid., p. 215, Mahatma Gandhi’s letter to Reginold Maxwell, 21 May 
1945, Gandhi's Correspondence with the Government: 1942-1944 (Ahmeda- 
bad : Navajivan Publishing House, 1945), p. 578. 



plan. Mahatma Gandhi had an idea to organise some kind of 
nomcooperation and cessation of work for a day only. Nor 
was there any clarity about the use of violence particularly 
when terms like “revolt”, “rebellion”, “open rebellion”, 
“conflagration”, “as short and swift as possible”, “biggest 
movement” and “do or die” were used by no less a person than 
Mahatma Gandhi himself, at least in his writings, speeches and 
conversations. 65 At one stage he said : “I would not hesitate 
to go to the extremist limit if I find that no impression is 
produced on the British government or the Allied Powers”. 56 

Organised Violence and Mass Upheaval 

The government, on the other hand, had decided what 
to do in case the Congress launched a movement. In fact, 
several years before the Bombay session of the A.I.C.C. 
(August 1942) the British government in India had prepared 
and armed itself to meet effectively any movement that could 
be launched by the Indians in general and the Congress in 
particular. Its preparations were ready when the Congress had 
formed ministries in various provinces following the provincial 
elections of 1937. For Linlithgow wrote to Zetland : 

We cannot allow the Congress a free hand in spreading 
revolutionary mentality throughout the countryside... 

I have no intention of allowing the Congress to lead a mass 
movement for overthrow of the constitution and its own 
establishment as a parallel government. We are already 
engaged in examining, in the light of past experience, the 
powers which might be necessary to deal with a recogniza¬ 
ble movement of such a character. 67 

A report prepared in the Home Department of the 


55^Tendulkar, op. cit ., pp. 123, 126 and 168. 

56 Ibid., p. 126. 

57 Linlithgow to Zetland, 5 March 1937, Microfilm of Zetland papers, 
N.A.I., New Delhi. 
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government of India also indicates that the government had 
prepared a comprehensive ordinance. R. Maxwell wrote : 

If an attempt is made to promote civil disobedience, f 
anticipate little difficulty in dealing with it provided that it 
does not occur within about a month from now. We are 
at present working in the Home Department to prepare a 
comprehensive ordinance which will enable the civil- 
authorities to deal adequately with such a movement 
provided that they can rely on the integrity and loyalty of 
the public services. In this latter respect an early attack 
by the Congress would be more favourable to us than a 
similar attack made after say eighteen months or two-years 
span in consolidating their position as seemed to be their 
plan if they had accepted office where they had a 
majority. 68 

Though the Congress had no intention to launch an 
offensive at that time, 59 the Governor-General managed to seek 
the support of the Secretary of State for India 60 and the latter 
got the approval of the British Cabinet to issue the Revolution¬ 
ary Movement Ordinance on 27 October 1937. 61 That the 
ordinance was meant to be used against the Congress was a 
fact. 62 

The Revolutionary Movement Ordinance was to be 
exhaustive in content and extensive in nature. The Draft 
Revolutionary Ordinance had 22 pages, six chapters and one 
schedule. It had in all 89 clauses, which were further sub¬ 
divided into sub-clauses. The first chapter dealt with 
preliminaries including a short title, commencement and 

58 H.D. Pol (I) FN. 120/37/1937 (A Note prepared by R. Maxwell, Home 
Secretary, on 5 April 1937). 

59 Ibid. , J 

60 Linlithgow to Zetland, 22 October 1937, Microfilm of Zetland papery, 

N.A.I., New Delhi. 

61 “India and War*’—a memorandum prepared for the Cabinet by Zetland 
on 23 October 1939, Ibid . 

62 Ibid . 
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definitions. The second chapter dealt with emergency powers, 
third with “offences and penalties”, fourth with “special 
criminal courts and penalties”, fifth with “special provisions 
relating to the payment of certain liabilities” and last with 
“supplemental” and the schedules. It covered arrests, 
detention and conviction of suspected persons, confiscation of 
money and property, forfeiture of documents; control of local 
authorities and educational institutions; restrictions on supplies; 
prohibition on sale and possession of arms; regulation of 
traffic and means of transport and communications, distribution 
of petrol and vehicle accessories; imposition of curfew, 
employment of additional police force; imposition of collective 
fines and the like. 63 Richard Tottenham, Additional Secretary 
in the Home Department, had made this clear: 

Should any movement be initiated which constitutes a 
definite challenge to the authority of the government or is 
likely to excite general unrest and to interfere v/ith the 
orderly government of the country in the wartime, the 
government of India must necessarily take every possible 
step to suppress it... Past experience has shown the 
advantage of depriving the organisers of such a movement 
of the initiative at the earliest possible moment and it is 
the intention of the government of India that, as soon as 
such a movement becomes recognisable, the whole resources 
of the government should be employed to crush it at the 
outset and to prevent it from obtaining any momentum 
whatever. 64 

While emphasising the reasons for the Revolutionary 
Movement Ordinance, R. Tottenham further wrote : 


63 A brief summary of the powers provided by the Revolutionary Move¬ 
ment Ordinance attached to the letter of 2 August 1940. For details, 
see H.D. Pol. (I), FN. 4/14/1940. 

64 H.D. Pol. (I). FN. Ibid., and Sir R. Tottenham (Additional Secretary to 
Government of India) to the Chief Secretaries of all provincial 
governments, letter No. 3/13/1940, 2 August 1940. 
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In the first place, the provisions needed for dealing with a 
revolutionary movement are more specialised and in some 
respects more drastic than those which would ordinarily be 
sufficient for the purposes of defence of India legislation. 
Secondly, since additional powers would in any case be 
required, it is convenient to have all powers in a self- 
contained enactment, even though it partly repeats the 
Defence of India Rules. 85 

It was the responsibility of the government of India to declare 
the application of the ordinance because in that case the 
provincial governments would not have to take separate steps. 
Regarding the importance of the preventive arrest and deten¬ 
tion, Tottenham wrote : 

It is the intention that all persons capable of leading or 
organising the movement should be arrested directly. The 
active stage has been reached, and it is important that this 
action should be prompt and complete in order to dis¬ 
organise the movement at the outset. For this purpose, as 
soon as any organised movement is seen..., it is essential 
that each provincial government should prepare, in advance, 
a comprehensive list of the leaders and organisers likely 
to be found in advance, within its jurisdiction. 66 

Such a list was to be divided into ‘A* containing the names 
and addresses of leaders of provincial or inter-provincial 
importance and ‘B’ containing the list of less important 
persons. 67 It was emphasised to the provincial governments 
that the draft ordinance had to be given top secrecy. 

The Home Department also felt the necessity of defining 
the word ‘Revolutionary Movement’ to be used in the ordinance. 
It meant: 

Any concerted endeavour to overthrow or produce any 

•65 Ibid. 

*66 Ibid. 

67 Ibid. 
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change in the existing industrial, agrarian or economic 
structure, or the overthrow or produce any change in the 
existing form of government by the doing of or attempting 
to do or abetting of any unlawful act or acts. 68 


However, the title of the ordinance was changed at a later stage 
on 9 September 1940, from the Revolutionary Movement 
Ordinance to the Emergency Powers Ordinance. 69 

Some provincial governments criticised the draft Emergency 
Powers Ordinance, 1940. Sir M. Hallett, Governor of the 
U.P., stated that the Congress could be dealt with under the 
Defence of India Rules and, therefore, the Emergency Powers 
Ordinance “is administratively unnecessary and confusing and 
politically a mistake”, though he did not “question the 
desirability of smashing the Congress”. 70 Sir. M. Hallett and 
the Governor of Bengal suggested calling of a conference of 
Home Ministers and Home advisers. The Governor of the 
C.P. and Berar doubted the wisdom of declaring the whole 
organisation as [unlawful. Therefore, he recommended the 
“wait and see” policy. 71 Sir Robert Reid, Governor of Assam, 
expressed his difficulty in disclosing to the provincial Chief 
Minister, the contents of the letter dated 2 August 1940 (letter 
No. 3/13/1940, especially para 4) which dealt declaring the 
Congress as an unlawful organisation. 72 The Governor 
General on the suggestion of R. Tottenham, 73 wrote to Robert 
Reid that either he or the Chief Secretary could raise this 
question without disclosing that there had been instructions 


68 H.D. Po!. (I) FN. 3/13/1940 and also H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/15/1942. 

69 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 6/8/1940 and also see The Draft Revolutionary 
Movement Ordinance , p. 1, in H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/13/1940. 

70 H.D.Pol. (I) FN. 3/14/1983 (Sir M. Hallett to Sir R. Maxwell, Home 
Member, 10 October 1940.) 

71 H.D. Pol. (I) 6/13/1940—Labelled as “very secret” and “most secret'* 
keep it in almirah. (The Governor of the C.P. and Berar to the Viceroy 
of India (Telegram), 12 August 1940). 

72 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. Ibid. 

73 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. Ibid. [R. Tottenham to J.G. Laithwaite (P.S.V.), 
23 August 1940]. 
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from the Viceroy. 74 In fact, the government of India wished 
to maintain top secrecy. 76 The note prepared by R. Tottenham 
also indicated that they had to convince the Secretary of State, 
who also doubted the wisdom of the application of the 
Emergency Powers Ordinance. 7 ' 1 Though the Congress Party 
launched the Individual Satyagraha, the ordinance was not 
promulgated, yet the substance of the policy towards the 
Congress remained unchanged. 77 

Lord Linlithgow was in favour of taking a stern action 
against the Congress, Mahatma Gandhi in particular, right 
from the day he assumed office. He was encouraged by Amery, 
who after the failure of the Cripps Mission promised to support 
him. He wrote to Linlithgow not to 

hesitate or loss a moment in acting firmly and swiftly. 
Don’t refer to me if you want to arrest Gandhi or any of 
them, but do it and I shall back you up. 78 

After the War Cabinet meeting, Amery informed to Viceroy of 
India, on 16 June 1942, “Put him (Mahatma Gandhi) in an 
aeroplane for Uganda”. 7 ® The same policy was advocated for 
Nehru and others. This policy was finally approved by the 
Cabinet on 6 August 1942, and a battleship was made available 
at Bombay by 8 August 1942 because some of the leaders and 
Mahatma Gandhi were not physically fit to travel by air. The 
policy of deportation of Mahatma Gandhi and other leaders 
was never put into practice because of the fear of hostile 
reaction among the dominant sections of the Indians, a strong 
reaction in the U.S.A. and the stiff opposition by the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy and most of the provincial Governors 
who apprehended breach of law and order. The Governor- 

74 Ibid. (Linlithgow to Sir Robert Reid, 27 August 1940). 

75 Ibid. (Note prepared by R. Tottenham on 22 August 1940). 

76 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/14/1940 (Note prepared by R. Tottenham on 
18.10.1942). 

77 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 6/13/1940. 

78 Amery to Linlithgow (Private & personal), 27/28 May 1942, Mansergh 
(ed.), op. cit., p. 141, D. No. 95. 

79 Amery to Linlithgow, 16 June 1942, Ibid., p. 216, D. No. 149. 
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•General could not afford to disregard the views of either the 
provincial Governors 80 or the Executive Council and 
R. Tottenham, the main architect of the policy of the govern¬ 
ment. 81 However, the provincial Governors were in favour of 
■quelling any movement. Letters of the Governors of Madras, 82 
the U.P. 83 and the C.P. and Berar 84 to the Governor-General 
are evidence of this fact. 

The government was keeping a close watch on the move¬ 
ment of the Congress. The Home Department asked the 
provincial governments to have their plans in complete readi¬ 
ness by 7 August 1942 to quell the movement. The press was 
instructed not to support any obstruction to the war efforts. 85 
The government decided to adopt three steps as under : 


1 . 


To highlight the criticism of the Quit India [resolution 
appearing in Indian and foreign press. 

To declare the A.I.C.C. and the P.C.Cs. as unlawful 
organisations under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, and 

To arrest the Congress leaders and Mahatma Gandhi 
at the time of the Bombay session of the A.I.C.C. It 
was decided that if the A.I.C.C. approved the Wardha 
resolution, the government of Bombay would inform 


SO (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


R. Lumby (Governor of Bombay) to Linlithgow, 28 July 1942, 
Ibid., pp. 475-76, D. No. 343. 

Sir M. Hallett (Governor of U.P.) to Linlithgow, 28 July 1942 
Ibid., pp. 476-77, D. No. 344. 

Sir T. Stewart (Governor of Bihar) to Linlithgow, 28 July 1942 
Ibid, pp. 478-79, D. No. 346. 

81 Sir Tottenham (main architect of the policy of the H.D.) andPilditch 
did not support this policy of deporting the leaders outside. 

82 Sir A. Hope (Governor of Madras) to Linlithgow, 23 July 1942 (Report 
No. 6), Ibid., pp. 441-44, D. No. 314. 

83 Sir M.G. Hallett (Governor of U.P.) to Linlithgow, 16 June 1942, Ibid., 
pp. 220, D. No. 151, dated 24 July 1942, Ibid., p. 451, D. No. 320. 

84 Sir H. Twynam (Governor of the C.P. & Berar) to Linlithgow 1 August 
1942, Ibid., pp. 526-27, D. No. 390. 

85 Government of India (H.D.) to Secretary of State for India. 16 July 

1942, Ibid., p. 395, D. No. 272. 3 
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all the other provincial governments telegraphically 
using a pre-arranged code word (Pantaloon) and this 
would be a signal for arresting the leaders at Zero 
hour which was fixed at 5 A.M. 86 

It was the final decision of the government of India, communi¬ 
cated to the Secretary of State on 3 August 1942. 87 

While such steps were being planned by the government of 
India to smash the Congress as an organisation, it also decided 
to encourage the non*Congress elements which could 
oppose the movement openly and publicly. 88 It also prepared the 
guidelines for them to be followed against the Congress, notably 
the charges of creating lawlessness; of inviting the Japanese 
force ; jeopardising the war efforts; declaring the Wardha reso¬ 
lution as the manifesto of a particular party which had no 
support of the Muslims, the Sikhs, the Communists, the Royists, 
Kisan Sabhas and students’ organisations. 89 

The government had even gone to the extent of foreseeing 
the possible forms of the movement. According to it, the 
movement could have 36 different forms. 90 So to deal with 
such eventualities, the government had prepared itself. D.I.R.* 
the I.P.C., the Essential Services Maintenance Ordinance, the 
Railways Act and the like could be used to meet the exigencies 
of the situation. 

Immediately after the ratification of the Quit India resolu¬ 
tion by the A.I.C.C. the government tried to gag the press too. 
It had two main objectives in doing so. First, it regarded the 
disorders as infectious “news of what has occurred in one place 

86 R. Lumby (Governor of Bombay) to the Governor-General of India* 
24-7/August 1942, p. 806, D. No. 624. 

87 Government of India (Home Department) to Secretary of State for India, 
3 August 1942, Ibid., pp. 534-37, D. No. 393. 

88 For details, see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/11/1942 (Sir Frederick Puckle 
(Secretary to the government of India) to Chief Secretaries to all 
provincial government and Chief Commissioners), 17 July 1942, Letter 
No. 28/25/1942. 

89 Ibid. 

90 For details, see H.D. Pol. (I) FN, 3/15/1942 (Subject: Civil Disobedience 
Movement, forms of Movement and powers taken against it. “Forms 
movement will take” prepared on 8/10 August 1942). 
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y often lead to its repetition in a number of other places”. 91 
Secondly, the publication of the figures and the news relating to 
the movement could be exploited by the enemy in its broad¬ 
casts. 93 The following categories of the matter regarding the 
movement could not be published in the newspapers without the 
approval of the authorised agency : 


1. News of persons arrested or in jail unless officially 
announced ; 

2. Conditions in jail; 

3. Speeches and statements in support of the movement 
and detailed reports of the trials of arrested persons; 

4. Slogans supporting the movement; 

5. Allegations of undue severity in the methods adopted by 
the authorities in dealing with the movement ; 

6. Allegations of atrocities ; 

7. Photographs of demonstrations in support of the 
movement and of persons arrested for participation in 
it. 93 

It issued a press communique on 11 August 1942, imposing 
more restrictions on the press while giving more powers to the 
Press Censor. Restrictions were imposed on news relating to 
the Quit India Movement, banning publication of speeches, 
writings and statements of the leaders. Only such news items 
were to be published as had official sources, viz., the three chief 
news agencies or were from a correspondent whose name was 
registered with the district magistrate, 94 

Mahatma Gandhi was still thinking of averting a crisis 95 by 
giving a chance to the government for at least two or three 
weeks to negotiate and the Working Committee was still to 
chalk out the plan of action and programme to be carried out. 
But the leaders of the ‘A’ and lists were arrested at zero hour, 

91 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/26/1942, 

92 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/101/1942. 

93 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/13/1942 (Chief Press Adviser to All Press Advisers— 
Express Letter, 7 August 1942, No. S-2175/42). 

94 For details, see H.D. Pol. (I) FNs. 3/73/1942 and 3/13/1942, 

95 The Hindu (Madras), 10 August 1942. 
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throughout the country, as the government had planned. The 
Governor-General was not prepared to discuss the matter and 

allow the dispersal of the Working Committee and the A.I.C.C. 
members and the government issued a notification justifying the 
arrests. 98 The Congress Committees, both at the national and 
the local levels, and allied bodies were declared illegal and their 
properties and premises were attached. To suppress the move¬ 
ment the various measures adopted were teargas, lathi charges, 
bullets, whipping, flogging, harassing, insulting and abusing. 
Burning of the houses and the confiscation of property, were 
other measures the government chose to take 6 7 In the absence 
of the leaders who were themselves detained, people led and 
organised the movement and did whatever was possible. Public 
and government losses in terms of money or men or “property” 
were high and have been listed in the appendix. 98 

These figures apart, the humiliation and inhuman treatment 
meted out to the people can hardly be expressed in words. 
Houses of innocent people were raided, searched, looted and 
burnt. They were dragged out of their homes and women and 
young girls were raped and murdered. As the movement spread 
in the countryside and took a serious turn, the government 
followed the policy of not only collective punishment but also 
imposing of collective fines. 99 It put “collective liability on 
villages for the prevention of offences in their neighbourhood”. 1 * 0 
The innocent villagers had to suffer not because they had parti¬ 
cipated in the movement but because they either did not help 
the administration or that they had failed to inform it regarding 
the whereabouts of the movement leaders. Collective fines 
were too heavy and imposed in round figures. The Viceroy 
held that the imposition of collective fines would provide a 


96 The Gazette of India, Extraordinary, 8 August 1942. 

97 Ibid. 

98 For details, see Appendix I, Part-I and II. 

99 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 15/3/1942, (The Defence Department of Government 
of India to all provincial governments and the Chief Commissioners, 15 
August, 1942, Tele. No. 3736). 

100 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 83/43/1943 (Weekly summary for the week ending 19 
January 1943). 
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in tn! * ^ e |^ rr . ent * If imposition of collective fines was bad 
P .“J the ‘ r reaIlzation was worse in practice. The govern- 
ij d . d °f t hes,tatfi to use repressive measures for realising 
o ective fines. The Governor-General directed the provincial 
Governors to impose collective fine with “utmost energy” be- 

brinsin a nr™ ^ £ ° be £be mOSt cffec,ive instrument for 

warned AeZn °“ ' UPP ° rters of the movement.™* He also 
IXrLfi P Tf 1 G ° Vernors Wtany remission of the 

renHm 3 nri!r S f and ^ Govewors of th ° U.P. and Bihar were 
reprimanded for remitting a part of such fines. He made it 


“ nxious that there should, if possible, be no re¬ 
mission of collective fines and that fines that have been 
imposed should be collected with utmost energy where this 
has not already been done. 103 


The government enforced the Penalties (Enhancement) Ordi¬ 
nance and the Special Criminal Courts Ordinance. Whipping 

nnfi e r SIVe l y T d- /* was inflicted upon naked bodies and 
quite often in batches.™ 4 

A large-scale use of military and police was made to sup¬ 
press the movement. When it became impossible (owing to 
wi espread disruption of communication) to get troops to the 
n 16 G f ernor -General after having consultations 
• ™Jf? y a,lowed eve n machine-gunning of the people from 
air. Linlithgow wrote to the Secretary of State : 


Authorised machine-gunning from air of saboteurs. We 
shall, I fear, almost certainly have to resort to this weapon 


101 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/48/42. 

102 H D Pol. (I) FN. 3/105/42 (Die Viceroy or India to Governor of Bihar, 
21 November 1942 and to Sir Thomas Stewart, 16 Navember 1942) 

103H.D. Pol. ® FN. 3/106/1942 (Hie Viceroy of India to all Provincial 
Governors, 21 November 1942). 

104 For details, see H.D. Pol. (1) FNi. 18/9/1942 and 3/33/1942. And also 
see the Government of India, H.D. Pol. (I) to the Secretary of State 
for India, 5 October 1942, Nicholas Mansergh (ed.), The Transfer of 
Power : 1942-7, Vol. Ill (London rH.M.S.O., 1971), p. 95, D. No. 166. 
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in other areas also, if attacks on communications develop on 
a serious scale, as now begins to seem possible. But I have 
given instructions that any reference to this, if at all practi¬ 
cable, must be kept out of statements to the press. 105 

On the very first day cf the Quit India Movement, i.e., 9 August 
1942, the army and the police behaved as if they were dealing 
With incendiaries. They used lathis, rifles, pistols, etc. K.C. 
Neogy (M.L.A., Centre) charged the administration of the U.P. 
and Bihar with general pillage, shooting at random, assault and 
excessive use of force. 100 The police made indiscriminate arrests. 
Referring to it the District Magistrate of Azamgarh, R.H. 
Nibictt, said : 

The prisoners brought back did not appear to me to have 
been the actual culprits. They had been arrested very far 
from the railway, and I felt sure they had not been among 
those pursued from the start. They were subsequently 
released by me. 107 

Referring to the arrests and trial of innocent persons, he 
further writes : 

On 22d August, Mr.tried and convicted these nineteen 

men. His judgement was the briefest. He (Judge) never 
discussed the evidence. He merely said that the men had 
been found near the railway under suspicious circums¬ 
tances. No section of the Indian Penal Code or the 
Defence of India Rules was quoted. He sentenced IS 
accused, each to 7 years rigorous imprisonment and 30 
stripes. 108 


105 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/28/1942 (Viceroy of India to the Secretary of State 
for India, 15 August 1942). 

106 India Ravaged (Madras : The Indian Express, 1943), p. 131 (A proscri¬ 
bed book, H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 37/1/1943). 

307 R.N. Niblett, The Congress Rebellion in Azamgarh : August-September 
1942 (Allahabad : Superintendent Printing Press, 1957), p. 21. 

108 Ibid., p. 41. 
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The worst centres of the police and army repression 
were Muzaffarpur (Bihar), Ghazipur, Meerut, Azaragarh, 
Ballia, Cawnpore, Jaunpur 109 (U.P.), Kaira 110 and Dhullia 
(Bombay), 111 Ashti 112 and Chimur (C.P.), Midnapur and Tamluta 
sub-division (Bengal), Madurai, Guntur and Coimbatore 
(Madras). 113 Again, in the jurisdiction of Pataspur Police 
Station, 65 women were raped between 25 November 1942 and 
21 January 1943. In one case a woman was raped by four 
military men. 114 In Bengal alone 258 women were raped. 
Chimur (Chanda District of Madhya fPradesh) also witnessed 
such cases. “The soldiers...looted everything they could lay 
their hands on and outraged women to their heart’s content”. 115 
This was done after arresting the menfolk. The soldiers 
hunted for women for place to place and outraged 
them in by lanes. The women who were either pregnant or 
who had just delivered a child and minor girls of 12 or 13 
years of age were also outraged. 116 This took place when the 
army started reprisal after taking over on 19 "August 1942. 
Indeed, “bestial crimes that are a disgrace to human race” 117 

109 K.C. Neogy’s speech in the Ceatral Legislature of ladia, cited in India 
unreconciled (New Delhi : The Hindustan Times Press, 1944), pp. 495-8. 

110 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/13/1942 [Chaturbhai N. Patel (President District 
Local Board of Kaira) to M.S. Aney, 21.8.1942], 

111 N.M. Joshi’s speech in the Central Legislature, cited in India Unrecon¬ 
ciled , p. 411. 

112 G. Sahai, 42 Rebellion (Delhi : Rajkamal Publications, 1947), 
pp. 147-49. 

113 T.T. Krishnamchari’s speech in the Central Legislative Assembly, cited 
in India Unreconciled , p. 429. • 

114 For details, about the repression, loot, plunder, physical tortures, 
searches, raids, burnings of houses and property, rape and outrages of 
women, illegal confinement and other inhuman harrassment in Tamluk 
Sub-division only, see a booklet in H.D. Pol. (1) FN. 3/76/1942. 

115 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/54/1942 (Unofficial report prepared by Mrs. Vimla 
Deshpande, Miss Vimla Adhayankar and Mrs. Dwarka Deoskar after 
visiting Chimur. This report also includes the statement given by raped, 
outraged and molested women and girls. These women were also 
examined by Dr. Mrs. Wazalwar). 

116 Ibid. 

117 History of the Freedam Movement in Madhya Pradesh (Nagpur: 
Government Printing Press, M.P., 1956), p. 473. 
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were committed. The C.P. government exonerated the soldiers 
by brushing aside the charges as baseles and in a press com¬ 
munique on 16 October J942 ruled out any possibility of 
inquiry. According to an official report : 

A few more cases of minor clashes between soldiers and 
civil population- have come to notice. In Tippere district, 
west African soldiers entered a villager's hut and demanded 
women. The villagers objected and drove the soldiers away. 
A British soldier tried to enter....for reason unknown. 118 

Since the government suspected the students and youths of 
joining the movement, they too were subjected to severe punish¬ 
ment. Non-violent and peaceful marches of the students were 
suppressed, fired upon y beaten, lathi-charged and harassed. 
On 11 August 1942, the military and police killed seven student! 
who tried to hoist a national flag on Patna Secretariat. 11 * 
According to official records, 134 students belonging to various 
parts of India, were externed. 120 The mere reading of the inde¬ 
pendence pledge meant six months imprisonment or a fine of 
Rs. 100. 121 The reciting and publishing of the pledge was 
punished under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 122 
The Home Department wrote to the provincial governments 
again on 13 January 1944, regarding the prevention of celebra¬ 
tion of “independence day” in any form, on 26 January 1944. 123 

As the government repression spread and increased, under¬ 
ground activities became common. Those leaders who evaded 


118 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/2/1944 (F.N.R. from Bengal for (he second half of 
February 1944). 

119 K.K. Dutta, History of the Freedom Movement in Bihar : 1942-47 , 
Vol. in (Patna ; Government of Bihar, 1958), pp. 42-43. 

120 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 22/47/1944. 

121 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 22/47/1944 (Note prepared in the Home Department 
by R. Tottenham on 17.1.1944 regarding the policy of the government 
towards 26 January 1944). 

122 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 83/43/1943 (A weekly summary for the week ending 
19 January 1943—Policy in regard to the observance of Independence 
Day). 

123 H.D. Tol. (I) FN. 55/44/1944. And also see H.D. fol. (I) FN. 3/2/1944. 
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arrest were declared absconders for whom awards were an¬ 
nounced. Prominent among them were Jayaprakash Narayan 
(carrying an award of Rs. 10,000), Rammanohar Lohia 
(Rs. 5,000), Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali (Rs. 1,000), Achuta Patwar- 
dhan (Rs. 5,000), 124 S P. Limaye (Rs. 10.000), 125 R.R. Diwakar, 
Anand Chaudhry, 126 Jugal Kishore Khanna, 127 Laxmi Goswami, 
Mahindra Hazarika (Rs. 10,000 each) 128 and K.N. Gairola, 
former Professor of Benaras Hindu University. 128 The govern¬ 
ment also harassed the relatives of the absconders. In one case, 
even a baby of 18 months was separated from its mother and 
kept under arrest for four days because its father was an 
absconder. 130 In Saran district (Bihar) a child of two years 
(son of Jagan Lai Chaudhary, former minister of Bihar during 
1937-39) was put to death. 

As already stated, the government plan was to suppress the 
movement. It planned to avoid publicity and excitement of 
the trials and, therefore, decided to make arrests under D.I.R. 
Earlier, it had thought of arresting the leaders under Regulation 
III of 1818, but due to the fear of adverse propaganda in the 
U.S.A., it decided to drop the use of this regulation, though 
the intention remained the same. 131 . The leaders were not 
allowed to communicate because “the preventive character 
of the government action would be entirely defeated if such 
contacts were allowed”. 182 But R. Tottenham felt to that shut 


124 H.D. Pol. © FN. 3/69/1943. 

125 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/16/1942 (Bi-weekly Report No. 63 reported by the 
government of Bombay on 19 April 1943). 

126 Pyarelal, Mahatma Gandhi , Vol. I, p. 34. 

127 Hindustan Times , 23 January 1946 [Report issued by the Delhi Congress 
Committee and also see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/22/194$]. 

128 K.N. Dutt, Landmarks of the Freedom Movement in Assam (Gauhati: 
Lawyers Book Stall, reprint, 1969), p. 102. 

129 H.D. Pol. (1) FN. 3/16/42 (Delhi Report, 3 May 1943, Bi-weekly report 
No. 67). 

130 G. Sahai, op. cit., p. 161.* 

131 For details, see Government of India (H.D.) to Secretary of State for 
India, 3 August 1942, Mansergh (ed.) The Transfer of Power , Vol. II, 
pp. 534-37, D. No. 393. 

132 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/21/42. 
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down even this kind of communication might appear somewhat 
inhuman”. 138 Therefore, the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
decided on 19 August 1942, to allow them to communicate with 
their relatives. But for quite some time these political prisoners 
remained cut off from the world. In the beginning they were 
not supplied newspapers. Their letters also remained undeli¬ 
vered. The jails lacked hygienic conditions. The prisoners were 
served with sub-standard meals. Malaria, Cholera, dysentary 
and such other diseases were very common among the priso¬ 
ners. Kasturba Gandhi and Mahadev Desai in jail. No 
parole was granted to Maulana Azad when his wife was seri¬ 
ously ill and even after she had died. When this was the treat¬ 
ment meted out to the leaders, it is not difficult to imagine what 
would have been the [treatment given to the common people. 
For several days, the jail authorities did not provide for toilets, 
shaving and washing facilities and cots. The prisoners were 
kept awake for several days and nights. The worst treatment 
was meted out to Jayaprakash Narayan, Ram Manohar Lohia, 
D.N. Bose, Mohan Lai Sexena 134 and others. For them the 
jails were virtually torture camps. 

The measures adopted by the government could not be 
justified on any ground. The High Court of Calcutta declared 
Section 5, 10, 14 and 16 of D.I.R. ultra vires. Section 16 of 
D.I.R. was ruled invalid by the Federal Court of India. The 
military, police, bureaucracy and magistracy committed certain 
illegal actions which were not covered by any provision of the 
law. A demand for enquiry into this barbarous behaviour was 
made. The Governor-General 135 and some of the provincial 
governments resisted the demand as it would, they considered, 
undermine the morale of the army and the police. Therefore, 

133 Ibid. 

134 G. Sahai, op. cit p. 168. For details, also see S.S. Caveeshar, Lahore 
Fort Torture Camp (Lahore: Hero Publications, 1946), pp. 1-2 (Preface), 
And also see S. Haogen, After Nehru, Who ? (London : Rupert Ha.*'■ 
Davis, 1963), pp. 201-2 and Hindustan Times, 13 January 1945, The 
Leader , 14 January 1945, H.D. Poi. (I) FN. 33/3/1945 and also see O. 
Shard, Lohia (Lucknow : Prakashan Kendra, 1972), p. 172. 

135 Linlithgow to Amery, 9 September 1942, Mansergh, op, cit., p. 928, D. 
No. 719. 
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governments, including those of the U.P., 
Bihar and Bengal, asked for the passage of the indemnity 
legislation. The U.P. Governor, justifying the necessity of the 
indemnity legislation, wrote : 

There is no doubt that, quite apart from firing upon looters 
and rioters, three were things done both by the police 
and the soldiers which were not covered by any provision 
of the law. 136 

The extra legal actions performed by the military and police 
were “not covered by the Iodian Penal Code or the Criminal 
Procedure Code or even by the Defence of India Rules”. 137 The 
Bihar government reported : 

In this emergency when widespread attacks were taking 
place and the forces of law and order were greatly outnum¬ 
bered, when all sources of information dried up and the 
co-operation of the general population was seldom forth¬ 
coming, extra legal methods had to be employed in the 
opinion of officers on the spot to get information and secure 
the arrest of wanted men. In the circumstances, acts were 
done in the nature of physical violence, searches and burning 
of houses which the law does not justify. 138 

In Bihar these illegal steps were taken by the subordinates, 
despite the orders of the government not to do so. 139 The note 
prepared in the Home Department of the government of India 
enlisted the following illegal acts : 


136 M.G. Hallett to Linlithgow, 22 September 1942, H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 
3/42/1942. 

137 Chief Secretary to the Government of U.P. to the Secretary H.D. 
Government of India, 8 October 1942, H.D. Pol. (I) FN. Ibid . 

138 Y.A. Godbole (Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar) to the 
Secretary H.D., Government of India, New Delhi, 21 October 1942, 
H.D. Pol. (I) FN. Ibid . 

139 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. Ibid. 
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the talking of hostages, the destruction of property belong¬ 
ing to the rebels or their supporters, the calling in or seizure 
of arms or radio sets without waiting for ihe usual legal 
procedure ; the forced employment of labour to repair sabo¬ 
tage and remove obstructions to communications and the 
imposition of collective fines before the collective fines 
ordinance was amended on 19 August to apply to the 
disturbances, 140 

According to Y.A. Godbole : 

There were other cases where persons were shot while trying 
to run away on the approach of troops or to escape through 
cordons where a round-up for the purpose of arresting 
wanted men was in progress. Sometimes such persons 
were not the wanted men but some ran away through 
fright. 141 

The U.P. Governor stated that physical violence was inflicted 

by whipping and added : 

A considerable number of people must have been arrested 
and detained in cirumstances which would lay the detainers 
open, if not to criminal at least to civil suit for illegal deten¬ 
tion... There is absolutely no legal answers. Apart from 
ordinary arrests, occasions occurred when hostages were 
taken ., yet it was illegal... Houses have been burnt in the 
province, and this provides the most obvious instance of the 
difficulty of the whole problem. There is not the slightest 
doubt that in the majority of cases these burnings—I do not 
believe them to have been on any considerable scale were 
both justifiable and necessary in such districts as Ballia, the 
position was hopelessly out of hand. An example was 

140 Note prepared by R. Tottenham on 12 December 1942 in the Home 
D partmeDt, Government of India, H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/42/42. 

141 V.A. Godbole, Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar to Secretary 
Home Department of Government of India, 21 October 1942, H.D. Pol. 
(I) FN. Ibid. 
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essential and at once. The ring leaders were absconding. 
Everyone knew them, and their houses ; and in their absence,, 
some example was necessary which the ordinary people 
understood as sensible justice, with the ruins of government 
buildings as witness to what they had done. 142 

The Bengal government stated : 

In suppressing the Congress rebellion in the district of 
Midnapore, action has been taken by local officers of this 
government, the report of which has led us to consider whe¬ 
ther legal proceedings can be invoked under which the action 
taken can be justified. 143 

The government approved these extra legal actions of the 
provincial governments and it allowed them to pass the indem¬ 
nity legislation. Subsequently, the provincial governments 
of Bihar and the U.P. passed the Indemnity Legislation. 144 In 
view of a number of decisions given by the Nagpur High Court 
against the Executive and its declaring the collective fines illegal, 
the C.P. government also wanted to pass the indemnity legisla¬ 
tion 145 and the government of India raised no objection in this 
case too. 146 

Thus the government used all sorts of methods, including 
indiscriminate arrests, firing without warning, physical torture, 

whipping, burning of the houses, confiscation of property, loots, 
plunder, arson, forced labour, suppression, rewards, collective 
fines, raping of women, and the like, to suppress the movement 


142 M.G. Hallett to R. Maxwell (Home Member) of Government of India 
21 October 1942, H.D. Pol. (I) FN. Ibid. 

143 Home Department of Government of Bengal to Home Department, 
Government of India, 6 November 1942, H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/15/1942. 

144 H.D. Pol. (1) FN. 3/42/1942. (A) The United Provinces Maintenance 
and Restoration of Order (Indemnity) Act 1943—-(The United Provinces 
Act No. VI of 1943). (B) The Bihar Maintenance and Restoration of 
Order (Indemnity Act, 1943. Bihar Act III of 1943). 

145 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 55/44/1944. 

146 Ibid, and also see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/44/1944. 
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and to cow down the people of India, who were struggling to 
liberate their country. The government employed 57 battalions 
of the army alongwith special armed constabulary, the civil 
guards, hard core criminals, bad charactered elements, foreign 
soliders and the A.R.P. to suppress the movement. Indeed it 
was a military Raj and an organised anarchy and violence, 
which was not authorised by the provisions of the law. 

The Spread of the Quit India Movement and its Impact on the 
British Administration 

The Quit India Movement played a very significant role in 
the history of India’s struggle for independence. After 1857, 
it was the only movement where people’s participation was not 
only massive but effective as well. Though the government was 
successful in suppressing the movement temporarily, its impact 
was so serious that it shook the foundations of the British admi¬ 
nistration in India. The government had never expected that the 
movement would be so intense and its consequences so grave. 

On 9 August 1942, about 5,000 Congress leaders were arres¬ 
ted and the All-India Congress Committee, its subordinate 
committnes and allied organisations were declared illegal and 
their premises seized. By the end of September 1942, about one 
lakh persons were put behind’the bars and the newspapers were 
gagged. About 90 newspapers stopped publication. There was 
indiscriminate and wanton firing almost everywhere. 147 The sym¬ 
bols of imperialism became the main targets of the people’s fury. 
There was large-scale destruction of the means of transport and 
communications. The people attacked railway stations, post 
offices, telegraph offices, government offices, tehsils, courts, 
police-stations, schools and uprooted rails and telephones 
and telegraph lines. There was a spontaneous outburst of 
sabotage. Though the movement spread almost everywhere, its 
character remained localised. The intensity and force of the 
movement was not the same everywhere. It can be attributed 
mainly to two factors. First, the movement lacked planning 


147 R.S. Vidyarthi (ed.), British Savagery in India (Agra 
Agarwala & CcT? 1946), p. 99. 
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there was no master-mind behind it. 118 The emphasis in 
the 12-point secret instructions prepared by Mahatma Gandhi 
was on non-violence and there was no reference to violence and 
sabotage. 149 The movement was to follow-the traditional way 
of Satyagraha. 150 Though the Andhra P.C.C. circular permitted 
the use of sabotage and violence, it had no room for human 
violence or murder. Secondly, since the movement was led 
by the local leadership, it remained localised in character. 151 
The main centres of the movement where the Assam Valley, 
Midnapur, Banpura, Contai, some eastern districts of the U P., 
coastal area of Orissa, Surat, Poona, Nagpur, Bombay, Dar- 
bhanga, Patna, Bhagalpur, Gaya, Muzaffarpur, Ashti, Chimur, 
Ramtek, Bhandra, Purnea, Delhi and the like. People in 
these areas fought valiantly against the authorities. In some 
areas, people even went to the length of beating and burning 
alive 10 - the officials including those of police and magistracy 
and forcing them to retreat to their respective headquarters. 

Immediately after the arrest of the Congress leaders, the 
students almost everywhere came out of their schools and 
colleges and became the main leaders, organisers and partici¬ 
pants in the movement. They organised non-violent as well as 
violent demonstrations in cities as well as villages. Almost 
everywhere the students headed the movement and played an 

148 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/31/1942. 

149 I.A.R., Vol. H, 1943, p. 237. 

150 Amba Prasad, The Indian Revolt of1942 (Delhi: S. Chand & Co. 1958), 
PP. 61-62. 

151 H D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/31/1942. 

152 On 16 August 1942, a peaceful Prabhat Pheri was disturbed by the police 
at Chimur. The mob became violent and Sub-Divisional Magistrate, 
Inspector of Police, Naib Tehsildar and one constable were burnt alive. 
At Ashti a Sub-Inspector of Police and four constables were murdered. 
One constable was speared at Nagpur. For details, see Government of 
the Central Provinces and Berar, District Calendar of Events of Civil 
Disobedience Movement: August-October 1942 (Nagpur : Government 
of C.P. and Berar, 1942). 

Similarly in Sita Marhi (Bihar) Hardip Singh (S.D.M.), Murat Jha 
(Inspector of Police), Shamlal Singh (Head Constable) and orderly peon 
were murdered by mob on 24 August 1942. For details, see H.D. Pol 
ffi FN. 3/22/1942, p. 32. 
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effective role in it. According to the official report from the 
U.P: ~ 

The two worst towns were Benares and Allahabad...In 
Benares the center of the trouble and the place from which 
it was organised was the Benares Hindu University, The 
University closed its gates, even to the District Magistrate, 
and declared itself free India and its University Training 
Corps, the Indian National Army under the command of 
one of the professors. 

It further adds : 

Practically everywhere the students of the principal colleges 
after doing what damage they could locally have gone off 
in parties to see what damage they can do in neighbouring 
towns and in the rural area.... Students continued to be 
the main spring of the movement in all plans.., 153 . 

The Bombay government reported, “Students have taken 
most active part in the movement since the beginning and they 
have not yet settled down”. 154 The government threatened to 
take disciplinary action against the students who remained 
absent from classes after 1 September 1942, but it had no effect 
on them. The students between 6 and 12 years of age organised 
“Vanar Sena”. 165 Miss Usha Mehta 166 —a girls student played 
an important role in “illegal” programme of the “illegal” 
Congress Radio. 

Indeed the students played a leading role in the movement 
and were influenced by non-Gandhian revolutionary pro- 


153 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/8/1942 (F.N.R. from the U.P. for the first half of 
August 1942) And also see, Chief Secretary (U.P.) to Home Secretary, 
Government of India, 26 October 1942, H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/34/1943. 

154 Ibid. (F.N.R. from Bombay for the first half of August 1942). 

155 A.I.C.C. FN. G-40 Part-II of 1942, (Notes for History of Freedom 
Movement), N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

156 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/44/1943. 
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suppression, including firing, whipping, hanging, externment, 
imprisonment, fines and the like. 

Though the British government claimed that the working 
class kept aloof from the movement and did not rise to the 
occasion as a whole, the fact is that it played its role every¬ 
where. Their demands were not only confined to economic 
issues, they urged the government to release political leaders. 
There were strikes almost ia all the provinces in support 
of their demands. The main centers of these strikes were 
Kanpur, Jamshedpur, Ahmedabad Delhi, Madras, Bangalore, 
Baroda, Indore, Nagpur and some places in Bengal. In 
Ahmedabad, the biggest industrial centre in India, workers 
of 100 textile mills remained on strike for three months. 158 
These strikes seriously affected the war supplies 159 directly 
or indirectly. The most serious strike was in the Tata 
Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur. It began on 20 August 
1942 and continued till 2 September 1942. 100 The main brain 

157 Governor-General to Secretary of State, 22 August 1942, H.D. Pol. (I) 
FN. 3/16/1942. For details, also sec 

(a) Chief Secretary (Delhi) to Home Secretary, Government of India, 

16 September 1942, H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/34/1942. 

(b) Chief Secretary (Bihar) to Horae Secretary, Government of India, 

17 September, 1942 Ibid. 

(c) Chief Secretary (Bengal) to Home Secretary, Government of India, 
12 November 1942, Ibid . 

(d) Chief Secretary (Sind) to Home Secretary, Government of India, 

9 September 1942, Ibid. 

(e) Chief Secretary (Orissa) to Home Secretary, Government of India, 
11 November 1942, Ibid. 

(0 Chief Secretary (Madras) to Home Secretary, Government of India, 
26 October 1942, Ibid. 

(g> Chief Secretary (Assam) to Home Secretary, Government of India, 
36 September 1942, Ibid. 

158 A.I.C.C. FN. 73 Part-II of 1946 (General Secretary’s Report Ramgarh 
to Simla Parleys). 

159 For details, see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/33/1942 (Affects of disturbances on 
war supplies up to 9 September 1942, prepared by E.M. Jenkins on 
12.9.1942) iMd also see H.D. Pol. (I) FNs. 3/26/1942 and 3/16/1942. 

160 Ibid. 
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behind this strike was Mira Ben 161 and (he combination of the 
industrialists and the Congress. 162 — 

The rural population also did not lag behind in the move¬ 
ment. The peasantry organised mass demonstrations and 
marches and attacks on the police stations, courts, railway 
stations, railway lines, post offices and government buildings. 
At places the mobs of villages consisted of 10,000 persons. 163 
According to the U.P. government, from 13 August 1942 on¬ 
wards, the mob attacks were the order of the day everywhere. 
Its report said s “The centre of pressure now moved definitely 
into countryside...” 164 There were battles between the police 
and the people in eastern U.P. and Ballia and Ghazipur areas 
remained “completely out of control” 165 for several days. 

Along with the peasantry, the people living in the princely 
states, too, joined the struggle. They broke the barrier between 
princely states and the rest of India. It shook imperialism 
as well as feudalism. Various Praja Mandals in Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Travancore, Baroda, Indore, Gwalior, Udaipur, etc. 166 
passed resolutions condemning the arrests of the leaders. 
Congress Committees were declared illegal in Mysore. 167 
Mysore played the most important role among the princely 
states. 

The British government claimed that the Muslims kept 
themselves aloof 168 as Jinnah had asked them to keep them¬ 
selves away from the movement. But this is a partial truth. 
Of course, at some places Muslims remained totally aloof, 169 

161 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 146/47/1942. 

162 M.N. Roy to R. Maxwell, 31 August 1942, Ibid. 

163 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/79/1942. 

164 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/8/1942 (F.N.R. from the U.P. for the first half of 
August 1942). 

165 Ibid. 

166 A. Moin Zaidi, The Way Out to Freedom (New Delhi: Orient Alia, 
1973), p. 21. 

167 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/90/1942 and also see R.L. Handa, History of Free¬ 
dom Struggle in Princely States (New Delhi: Central News Agency, 
1960), pp. 2 69-71. 

168 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 22/1/43 (R. Maxwell’s Speech in the Central 
Legislature). 

169 H.D. Pol. (I) FNs. 18/8/1942 and 18/9/1942. 
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but at other places, they participated and suffered along with 
Hindus. In the N.W.F.P. the Muslims led by Abdul Gaffar 
Khan played a significant role in the movement and they too 
sacrificed their lives. 170 Not only this, throughout the duration 
of the movement there was perfect communal harmony. The 
provincial governments reported to the Home Department of 
Government of India about the communal situation with such 
remarks as “no incident 5 ’ or “quiet”, “nothing particular’ 5 or 
“no Communal disturbances” or “nil” or “nothing to report”,, 
etc. 171 

Another feature of the movement was its mass base. Almost 
all the sections of society either participated in it or sympathised 
with it. The earlier movements launched by Mahatma Gandhi 
were confined to hartals, picketing, courting arrests, taking out 
of processions, meetings, speeches, spinning, preparing salt, and 
the like. Also these movements were confined to Congressmen 
or even the selected few among them. But the 1942 movement 
was a mass movement in which an attempt was made to destroy 
the fabric of British imperialism in India. 

It is interesting to note that the Congress leaders, including 
Mahatma Gandhi, disowned the movement. Once it came to 
be launched by the people and they faced repression, they 
answered with violence in the form of sabotage and attacks on 
means of transport and communications, government buildings 
and property. Mahatma Gandhi, while disowning the move¬ 
ment, said that the Congress had not started it and that the 
Congress would not permit such violence. The top Congress¬ 
men 172 even privately did not approve of what had happened 
during the movement. 


170 For details, see S. Roy, Role of Indian Muslims in the Freedom Move¬ 
ment (New Delhi : People’s Publishing House, 1970), pp. 47-49, and 
also, Sahai, op. cit p. 156. 

171 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/8/1942 (F.N.R. from all the provinces) and also 
seeH.D. Pol. (I) FN. 5/3/1943 (A Note on Communal situation in 
India, prepared by the I.B., showing reasons for absence of communal 
riots during the year 1942 and also a hand-written note). 

172 Purushottam Das Tandon to Sri Prakasa M.L.A. Centre, 28 October 
1944, Sri Prakasa papers, N.M.M.L., New Delhi. And also see Sri 


There are evidences to prove that the Congressmen, who 
were able to escape their arrests, went underground and orga¬ 
nised the movement with the help of other groups. They 
formed an underground “Central Directorate” at Bombay. 173 
The prominent among these were Mrs. Sucheta Kripalani, Ram 
Manohar Lohia, Ram Nandan Misra, Achut Patwardhan, 
Sadiq Ali and others. Jayaparkash Narayan and Mrs. Aruna 
AsafAli joined them later. The “Central Directorate” esta¬ 
blished underground organisations and established contact 
with the local underground workers in various places and 
provinces. It tried to co-ordinate, control and direct the local 
underground workers. It helped them with funds, weapons, 
propaganda and other materials. 174 

The underground worker were divided into two main 
groups. One group consisted of Congress Socialist Party, the 
Forward Bloc, revolutionaries, terrorists and extremists who 
believed in sabotage and violence, though not human violence. 
Jayaprakash Narayan was the leader of this group. The other 
group was led by Mrs. Sucheta Kripalani and was composed 
of Orthodox Gandhians who did not subscribe to violence. 
But both groups were in the Central Directorate and worked 
together since their main objective was the same. However, 
when the Mahatma went on fast in February-March 1943, 
Mrs. Kripalani met him and Mahatma Gandhi disapproved of 
violence 176 and the destruction of property. Since the Sucheta 
Kripalani group was much influenced by what Mahatma 

Prakasa (M.L.A. Centre) to Abdul Qaiyum Khan (Deputy leader of the 
Congress Party), 3 January 1943 (intercepted), HD. Pol (l) FN. 
51/4/1943. 

173 For a long time, the underground “A.I.C.C. office'’ operated from 
Room No. 30 on the 2nd floor of Patladhis Mala, No. 69/87 Cathedral 
Street, Bombay. After some time, it was shifted to Room Number 16, 
2nd floor Govind Building, Kehtwadi, Main Road, Bombay. The 
office functionaries used several “code names”. For details, see H.D. 
Pol. (I) FN. 3/70/1943 (The “Confessions” of a clerk in the A.I.C.C. 
office). 

174 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 4/4/1944. 

175 R.R. Diwakar, Oral Testimony, N.M.M.L., New Delhi, p. 90. And 
also see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. Ibid . 
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indhl said aQd order to avoid a rift between the two 
groups, Jayaprakash Narayan agreed to suspend violence. 

Even then, the Gandhian group resigned from the “Central 
Directorate” in September 1943, and formed the All-India 
Satyagraha Council. It was led by Mrs. Sucheta Kripalani, 

P. Choudhary, R.R. Diwakar, G. Ramchandran and Baldeo 
N. Verma. 1 he main object of the Council was to organise 
a mass non-violent movement. It continued its activities until 
the end of 1944. 1M 

The first group, however, organised students, teachers 
workers and peasants. The “War Council” set up by these 
workers collected weapons, including gunpowder, hand 
grenades, T.N.T. and the like. 1 ’ 7 The underground directorate 
issued instructions from time to time to “cut the veins of your 
tyrants and you will see them collapse”. 178 The underground 
workers also set up an illegal Congress Radio Station and on 
3 September 1942 there was the first broadcast from it. It re¬ 
mained a regular feature for several days. The main brain behind 
this programme was Ram Manohar Lohia who was assisted 
by Miss Usha Mehta, Purshottam Das Trikamdas, Vithal Bhai 
Babubhai and others. These radio talks and songs encouraged 
*he people to march on. 179 

The underground workers in course of time began to use 
bombs. The first bomb-blast took place at Bombay on 
-3 September 1942. Factories were set up to manufacture 
bombs at various places, including iBombay, Agra, Gwalior, 
Cawnpore and Delhi. In the beginning these bombs were of 
crude quality but gradually their quality improved. The 
material used for manufacturing the bombs included potassium 
cholorate, sulphur, antimony sulphide, red phosphorous 


New Delhi, 


176 Ibid. 

177 Purshottam Trikamdas, Oral Testimony, N M M L 
PP. 71-72. 

178 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/49/1942 (The Bombay Congress Bulletin No 25 
7 September 1942 entitled as “strike and win”) And also see H.D. Pol’ 

,. Q FN ‘ 3/19/1943, “A.I.C.C. instruction No. 11”, 27 November 1942. 

1 /9 Shared, op. dt., p. 105 and also see Dr. (Miss) Usba Mehta, Oral Testi¬ 
mony, N.M.M.L., New Delhi, pp. 6-8 and for details about illegal 
Congress Radio, see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/44/1943. 
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carbon bi-sulphide, mercury, country powders, blasting explo¬ 
sives, dynamite, etc. 180 The bomb shells were made of coconut 
shells, 181 tin, cylindrical metal, and iron containers. While 
manufacturing the bombs, the underground workers were also 
helped by the defence employees, 182 who stole high explosive* 
from ordnance depots or factories. The manufacturing of the 
bombs indicates the technical skill and resourcefulness of the 
workers, their determination and central direction and control. 
Many persons lost their lives while manufacturing the bomb* 
as some of them exploded in the process of manufacture. 183 

After his escape from jail in November 1942, Jayaprakasfr 
Narayan tried to infuse life into the movement by organising 
J “Azad Dastas” for the purpose of looting mail bags, post 
offices, railway stations, railway trains carrying government 
money, revenue collections, government grain shops and stores* 
and for raiding police stations to disarm the police and destory 
records. 184 Jayaprakash Narayan was of the opinion that every 
freedom fighter was free to choose his methods, and he advo¬ 
cated the need for organising revolutionary bands, equipped 
mentally and materially. He travelled throughout India and 
Nepal to organise the movement. He even organised a train¬ 
ing centre near the bank of the river Kosi for guerilla fighting. 
He issued secret instructions to freedom fighters and held secret 
meetings also. 

And then there were the violent revolutionaries among 
the underground workers, who believed in terrorising the 
authorities by committing dacoity and indulging in loot and 
arson. This group enjoyed the support of the Congress 
Socialist Party, the Forward Bloc, the Hindustan Socialist 


180 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 11/43/1943. 

181 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/2/1943 (F.N.R. from Poona for the first half of 
February 1943). 

182 Ibid. (F.N.R. from Bombay for the first half of February 1943). 

183 For details about the bomb explosions, see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/10/ 
1942 and 3/16/1942. 

184 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/64/1943 (“A.B.C. of dislocation and instructions 
sabotage of communication” issued by the Central Directorate of the 
Congress.) 
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iblicao Army, Anushilan Samiti, Jugantar groups, Sita 
Ram Dal, Parshu Ram Dal and other terrorists and revolu¬ 
tionary organisations. The main aim of this group was to 
overthrow the administration by terrorism. They committed 
violence wherever it was necessary to meet the violence of the 
other party 185 rather than submit and be killed like the ortho¬ 
dox Gandhian group. As a matter of fact, it was quite im¬ 
possible to organise such a big movement in the absence of 
leadership, on non-violent lines. Mahatma Gandhi, too, felt 
that there would be violence, but he made it clear that he 
would not withdraw the movement as he did in 1922. The mass 
movement of 1942 was quite different. Viewed from this angle, 18 * 
the Congress leadership did not anticipate what actually 
happened. In the wake of mass upsurge, the people liberated 
certain areas and established people’s governments (Jatiya 
Sarkars) at various places, including Midnapur (Bengal), 
Gaya, Kurtha, Tarapur (Bihar), Ballia (U.P.), Ahmedabad and 
Sitara. Referring to the operations of parallel governments in 
Bengal, official reports said : 


Operations by the ‘"rebels” indicate considerable care in 
planning, an effective warning system had been devised, 
elementary tactical principles were observed by encircle¬ 
ment and flanking movements clearly on pre-arranged 
signals; the forces of disorder were accompanied by doctors 
and nursing orderlies to attend to casualties; and the intelli¬ 
gence system is clearly efficient, since movements contemp¬ 
lated by the police and troops are very early known and 
measures taken to forestall them. 187 


These parallel governments had a well-organised structure, 
having various departments, including those of justice, war, 


1S5 Manmoth Nath Gupta, Oral Testimony, New Delhi 

p. 48. 

186 R.R. Diwakar, Oral Testimony, N.M.M.L., New Delhi, p. 105. 

187 For details, see H.D. Pol. (I) FNs. 18/10/1942 (F.N. Rs. from Bengal 
for the first half of October 1942), 3/84/1942 and 3/79/1942. 
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health and public safety, law and order and education. 188 Ia 
Bihar, “Panchayat courts” gave severe punishment to thieves 
and burglars either by cutting their right hands or condemning 
them to death. 189 The “Azaa Government” in Ahmedabad 
and Gujarat issued warning to traders not to open their shops. 
In case of violation of the order “Vanar Sena” was to deal 
with them. It also proposed to warn the people not to travel 
by train or send anything by post. 190 The “Jatiya SarJkar” in 
Bengal issued a leaflet entitled “Nirdesh” urging the people to 
stop the export of paddy and stop the sale of foodgrains to 
government buyers. 191 

That the movement had failed in the absence of proper 
planning, adequate organisation, sufficient funds and co-ordi¬ 
nation is but a fact of history. The ultimate collapse was 
inevitable. While analysing the causes of the failure of the 
movement, Jayaprakash Narayan gave the following main 
reasons : 

1. Lack of organisation to lead the resurgent masses; 

2. Absence of programme of the revolution, and 

3. Failure of all parts of the country to rise together. 192 

According to him : 

What happened in 1942 in this country does not often 
happen in any country always. It was rare event. But 
it was not fully utilized. If we were to make the British 
quit India, our leaders should have pointed out to use 
the method of achieving that object. On the one hand, we 


188 A writ Bazar' Patrika (Calcutta), 9 December 1945, H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 
3/22/1945. 

189 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/10/1942 (F.N.R. from Bihar for the first half of 
October 1942) and also see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/84/1942. 

190 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/84/1942. 

191 H D. Pol. (I) NN. 18/ 3/1944 (F.N.R. from Bengal for the second half 
of March, 1944). 

192 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/64/1943 (Pamphlet issued by J.P. Narayan "A.B.C. 
of dislocation and instructions—sabotage of communication)'*. 
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gave a challenge to the British government; on the other 
no programme was placed before us. 193 


He deplored that : 

About 40,000 persons lost their lives during the August 
movement. The leaders were responsible for that great 
sacrifice of human life. The people did not know how to * 
conduct the fight. They were in the dark. Now the 
leaders find fault with those who showed light to the people. 

It was their duty to show the light. 194 

There was "no guidance, no direction". Lack of finance was 
no less a factor responsible for its collapse. Though some of the 
rich persons gave financial assistance, it was insufficient. 

The debit side of the movement indicates : 

The depleted sources of men and money due to the large- 
scale arrests of congressmen and of money because those 
who lent their niggardy thought it bad investment to apply 
funds to an enterprise that does not appear to them to be 
profitable and more . . . But monetary debit is not so easy 
to make up. The rich of the land ... do not realise that if 
nationalist India is suppressed British capitalism will come 
down with a heavy hand upon them and drive them utterly 
to the wall. 195 

No sooner did the movement start than the traders and 
shopkeepers began disassociating themselves from it because of 
the fear of suppression by the government. Moreover, lack of 
training was also one of the weaknesses of the movement. No 
revolution can be successful without trained revolutionaries. 

The movement was carried on with the untrained cadres, who 

193 B.N. Ahuja, **J.P .” India's Revolutionary Number One (Lahore : Verma 
Publishing Co., 1947), pp. 89-90. 

194 Ibid . 

195 H D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/13/1944 (A Pamphlet issued to All Provincial and 
District organisations of the Indian National Congress—An outline 
Plan for 1943-44. It was discovered in Assam in February, 1944). 
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did not understand the importance of secrecy. As a consequence, 
the organisers had to change their place of work every time 
to evade arrest. 196 Indeed, there were no preparations for a 
successful revolution. Besides, the movement also failed for 
want of understanding among the underground workers about 
the use of violence. Since the very beginning, the Gandhian 
group was opposed to violence aud sabotage. Therefore, 
violence and sabotage could not be carried to such an extent as 
could force the government to quit. 

It is significant to note that a large number of people were 
with the movement. This is borne out by the official records. 
The following are the excerpts from the relevant reports from 
the provincial governments : 

Bengal : 

The arrest of Mr. Gandhi and other prominent Congress 
leaders was universally condemned principally on the ground 
that his declared intention of seeking an interview with the 
Viceroy and of interposing a delay before initiating his 
movement should have resulted in further negotiations, that 
the action was unnecessarily repressive and that it would 
inevitably give rise to resentment accompanied by regrettable 
manifestations. 197 

Bombay : 

The only subject with which the politically-minded public is 
really concerned at present is the political situation in India. 
All parties, the communists and the liberals. Congress and 
(doubtfully), the Muslims League, the depressed classes, the 
Hindu Mahasabha and even a certain British element 
combine in demanding the immediate constitution of a 
national government for India as the only solution of the 

196 Purshottam Trikamdas, Oral Testimony, N.M.M.L., New Delhi, 
pp. 71-73. 

197 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/8/1942 (F.N.R. from Bengal for the first half of 
August 1942). 
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present deadlock... Government’s action in making the first 
move in the offensive against the Congress has been deplored 
as making further negotiations more difficult and it ha 3 not 
been sufficiently understood even by government sympathi¬ 
sers that government’s timely action, before Congress plans 
could be completed, averted for more serious disorders than 
have so for occurred. 198 

Referring to the general “conspiracy of silence”, the govern¬ 
ment of Bombay reported : 

It is the common experience of the police today that the 
ordinary villager will not bear evidence against Congress 
worker either because he is afraid to do so or because he is 
in tacit understanding. 108 

The Punjab government reported : 

The sudden arrests of the leaders gave a surprise to and 
was resented by the people” 200 and Hindus had “no faith in 
British defence efforts to defend India in case of Japanese 
attack. 201 

The Sind government reported : 

Political events in India have almost completely deflected 
interest from the war news and Sind has appeared far more 
concerned with the arrest of the Congress leaders than with 
the course of the war in Russia or elsewhere. 203 


198 H.D. Pol. (I) Ibid., (F.N.R. from Bombay for the first half of August 
1942). 

199 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/10/42 (F.N.R. from Bombay for the first half of 
October 1942). 

200 H.D. Pol. (1) FN. Ibid., (F.N.R. from Punjab, for the first half of 
August 1942). 

201 Ibid. 

202 Ibid . (F.N.R. from Sind, for the first half of August 1942). 
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The Orissa government reported : “There had been resent¬ 
ment among people at the arrest of Congress leaders and they 
held the Viceory responsible for it.*’ 203 

The C.P. and Berar government reported : “The internal 1 
disorder and unrest have had their inevitable effect on activities 
connected with the war efforts.*’ 204 

The Assam government held : “The people bad no interest 
in war.’* 205 

During the movement, the main supporters of the govern¬ 
ment and even the loyal elements did not help the government 
against the saboteurs. The U.P. government emphasised this 
fact as under: 

Few Hindus probably approve of the action which had been 
found necessary to maintain order, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, little help has been received from people from whom 
help might have been expected. 206 

The Under Secretary of the Home Department described 
the Zamindars of Bihar as “fair weather friends” from whom 
he did not expect “very substantial support against 
Congress”. 207 

The Bihar government observed : 

In a sudden or extensive popular upheaval like this one... 
we have no government servants in the mufassil other than 
the regular police and our sources of information dry 
up and local support undergoes severe diminution. We 
could have expected some support from the employees of 


203 H.D. Pol. (I) 18/8/42 (F.N.R. from Orissa for the first half of August 
1942. 

204 Ibid . (F.N.R. from Sind for the first half of August 1942). 

205 Ibid. (F.N.R. from Assam, for the first half of August 1942). 

206 H.D, Pol. (I) FN. 18/8/1942 (F.N.R. from the U.P. for the first half of 
August 1942). 

207 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 7/23/1943. 


local bodies, but they have in recent years been almost all 
under Congress control. 208 

The political and administrative structure of any government 
depends on the consent of the governed, the efficiency and 
morale of the administrative services and the police and the 
military. But the Quit India Movement gave a big shaking to 
this morale. It does not mean that these instruments sided with 
the people against the government. Rather, all these remained 
as the most powerful instruments of suppression and repres¬ 
sion. But they were thoroughly shaken by the movement. 
According to an official report from Assam, the police were 
completely demoralised. It showed courge only after the arrival 
of the troops and imposition of collective fines. 209 

The Bihar government reported : 

The morale of the police force was uneven. Officers from 
the rank of sub-inspector upward did well on the whole, but 
the rank and file of the constabulary were shaky, especially 
in the earlier stages... The onset of the disturbances was so 
swift and the initial breakdown of communications too 
extensive that in many places the police were paralysed at 
first rush... In many places they lost their confidence in 
themselves and in some places they became completely 
inactive. This occurred not only in places where they were 
few and isolated in some such places stood up splendidly to 
the situation—but also in places such as Bhagalpur and Patna 
where the police forces were strong. There were instances 
where they were not anxious to move without troops in 
support. There were several instances where the police were 
suspected of unwillingness to use their lathis or fire effecti¬ 
vely... There were two instances in which the police struck 
work. The first was at constables, training school at Nath- 
nagar, where during the initial confusion about 140 recruits 

208 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/16/1942 and also see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/34/1942. 

209 H.D. Pol. (1)FN. 3/34/1942, p. 20 (Assam Government’s express letter 
No. 10645C, 16 September 1942). 
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deserted... The other instance was at Jamshedpur where one 
of the traffic constables led a strike which affected about 
120 of the town police. 210 


The Bihar Governor also reported : 

I regret to say, however, that I have had very poor reports 
of the ordinary constabulary and in some places of the 
armed police : their hearts are not in the job. 211 

The Commissioner of Tirhut had "ordered the abandonment of 
less important police stations and posts and the concentration of 
their garrisons at more important and more strategic points 1 ’. 212 
During the upsurge at various places the police force had to be 
withdrawn to safer places. It was only with the help of the 
troops that the police moved into those areas which witnessed 
mass political consciousness. As a result of the behaviour of 
the police during the movement, the railway authorities repor¬ 
ted that "the police in Bihar could not be relied upon” 218 in 
quelling such a big movement and protecting the railways. 
The city police in Karachi struck work on 10 August 1942, 
though the reason advanced in the official report was econo¬ 
mic. 214 The Bengal government reported that in the absence of 
aggressive public opinion against the law breakers, the police 
force was inadequate in strength, training and equipment, and 
in a movement of such a wide scale, the administration would 


210 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/13/1942, pp. 27-28 (Y.A. GodboJe, Chief Secretary 
(Government of Bihar) to the Homs Secretary, (Government of India), 
17 September 1942. 

211 Sir T. Stewart to the Marquess of Linlithgow, 22 August 1942, Man- 
sergh (ed.l The Transfer of Power , Vol. II, p. 790, D. No. 612. 

212 Ibid, p. 788. 

213 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/34/1942, p. 95 (Agent and General Manager (B and 
N.W. Railway, Gorkhapur) to Secretary Railway Board, 30 October 
l r 42). 

214 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. Ibid., p. 81 (Chief Secretary, Sind to the Secretary to 
the Government of India, 22 October 1942), 
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have to depend upon the extensive help of the army. 215 The 
government of Orissa reported : 


One lesson that has been learnt from the distrubances is 
that the police force, both in number and equipment, is 
inadequate to cope with any really wide-spread disturbances 
of a similar nature. 216 


It further added : 


In the event of any widespread disturbance directed against 
the railways and other means of communications, it would 
clearly be impossible for the Provincial Police Force to 
guard them and their protection must rest with the 
military. 217 


Evidently, the police morale was low. It was, therefore, not 
surprising that when Maulana Azad visited Calcutta in 1945 he 
observed the sympathy of the police with the nationalist cause. 
He wrote : 


A large gathering of constables and head constables surroun¬ 
ded my car. They saluted me and some touched my feet. 
They all expressed their regard for (the) Congress and said 
that they would act according to our orders. 218 


Government servants, other than the police, were also reluc¬ 
tant to support the government openly, though there was no 
sign of open defiance either, or open support for the move¬ 
ment. According to a report from Assam, “government servants 
did not show open support to the movement, but were often 
rather feeble in resisting such action by volunteers as raids on 


215 H.D. Pol. (I) Ibid., p. 147, (Bengal government’s express letter to Home 
Department of Government of India, New Delhi, 12 November 1942). 

216 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. Ibid., p. 155 (J. Bowstead, Chief Secretary, Orissa to 
the Additional Secretary, Government of India, 11 November 1942), 
and also see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/64/1942, pp. 30-31. 

217 Ibid., p. 156. 

218 A.K. Azad, op. cit., p. 112-113. 
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offices”. 219 There was a “lack of initiative and activity” 220 
among government servants in Bihar. Referring to the emplo¬ 
yees of local bodies, the report says : 


We could have expected some support from the employees 
of local bodies, but they have in recent years been almost 
all under Congress control and in the present trouble they 
were wholly in sympathy with, if not actively taking part in, 
the Congress movement. 221 


Referring to government servants, the Madras government, 
reported that they “do not appear to have realised that it 
was their duty to assist the police and they were generally 
indifferent”. 212 Some of the village patels and officers, ap¬ 
pointed by the Congress ministry in the Bombay province, 
also resigned their posts and the employees of the Municipal 
Committee of Ahmedabad resorted to strike. 224 The Orissa 
government reported that among other services there were 
instances of timidity, delay in carrying out repairs and lack of 
cooperation with the police for suppressing lawlessness. The 
teachers’ attitude had either been unhelpful or antagonistic. The 
postal authorities were of little help and even did not come out 
to give witness against the volunteers of the movement. There¬ 
fore, the saboteurs remained undetected. The village chowkidars 
were almost useless in the worst affected areas. 22 * All these 
provincial reports clearly indicate that the attitude of govern¬ 
ment servants in the provinces was not in most cases hostile to 
the movement and its cause. In the absence of support from 
the rank and file in the administration in the countryside, it 


219 H.D. Pot. (I) FN. 3/34/1942, p. 20. 

220 Ibid., p. 28. 

221 Ihid ' 

222 E.M. Gawne [Chief Secretary, Madras to the Secretary (H.D.), 
Government of India, 26 October 1942], Ibid., p. 88. 

223 Ibid. 

224 Ibid., p. 66. . 

225 Ibid., p. 154 [J. Bostead, Chief Secretary, Orissa to the Additional 

Secretary (H.D.), Government of India, New Delhi. 11 November 
1942]. 
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was impossible for the government to get its orders implemen¬ 
ted. Moreover, the number of the British or European I.C.S. 
Officers was less as compared with the Indian I.C.S. Officers. 
The number of Europeans recruited to I.C.S. decreased consi¬ 
derably during the war. In 1941, only four Europeans were 
recruited in the I.C.S. and less in 1943 and 1944. The Indian 
Civil Service was thus dominated by the Iodians and the 
government could not depend on the loyalty of the Indians in 
the I.C.S. Only high places in the administrative hierarchy 
were occupied by the Europeans and large areas were left in the 
hands of the Indian I.C.S. Officers, The British Officers in India 
realised that British rule could not continue for long. For Lord 
Wavell, after completion of his one year of Viceroyalty, wrote 
to Churchill : 

Nor do I think in any case we can hold India bv force... 
Nor will British soldiers wish to stay here any longer in large 
number after the war to hold the country down...The present 
government of India cannot continue indefinitely or even for 
long...The British Civil Service on which the good govern¬ 
ment of the country has uptil now depended, might almost 
be described as moribund. Senior members are tired and 
disheartened, and it will be extremely difficult after the war 
to secure good recruits. 2 " 6 

This view was also held by 11 .Provincial Governors and many 
senior members of the British Civil Service. In the absence 
of an adequate force, the suppression of the Congress move¬ 
ment in future was regarded by Lord Wavell as difficult. In 
a note sent to the British Cabinet, the Governor-General wrote 
6 November 1944 : 

The British members of the I.C.S. and I.P.S. are dispirited 
and discontented. The Indian members of these services 
are uneasy about the future, and under strong political and 

226 Lord Wavell to Churchill, dated 24 October 1944 cited in P. Moon, 
(ed.), Wavell : The Viceroy's Journal (London : Oxford University 
Press, 1973), p. 97. 
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social pressure, while the Indian subordinates on whom the 
administration so largely depends are naturally reluctant to 
make enemies of the future masters of India. 

He further stated : 

The dangers of inaction are grave, since the capacity of the 
administration in rural districts to stand up to serious 
disturbances is largely a matter of morale and service 
morale is now dead in many districts and is being steadily 
undermined. 227 

The note understandably shook up the British Cabinet. 228 


227 The Viceroy’s note, sent to the Cabinet on 6 November 1943, cited in. 
Ibid., p. 184. 
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The Attitude of Other Political 
Parties Towards the Quit 
India Movement 


The C.P.I. and the Quit India Movement 

When World War II began, the Communists thought that 
the war had given them a golden opportunity to overthrow 
imperialism. They thought of establishing a ‘united front’ of the 
leftist forces (including the socialists, the terrorists and the 
revolutionaries) for a violent overthrow of the British govern¬ 
ment. The main plan of the Communists was to intensify 
anti-war propaganda among workers, peasants and students by 
‘underground’ and ‘open’ movement. 1 The C.P.I. was critical 
of the national leadership for not waging a struggle against 
the imperialist government. It regarded the Individual Satya- 
graha a ‘phase of decay’ 2 of the Congress Party and the 
‘supreme tragedy’. 3 Though the Communists did not join the 
Individual Satyagraha, they condinued their 4 propaganda against 
the war. 

1 For details, see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 7/7/1939. 

2 The Communist , March 1940. 

3 Ibid., November 1940. 

4 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 7/1/1941 and H.D. Pol. (I)FN. 4/8/41 (Extracts from 
reports on political situation in Assam). 
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As a result, the repression by the government also increased 
aad the Communists suffered heavy losses, including the search 
of party offices which resulted in the exposure of identities of 
its members, sympathisers and financiers. The underground 
movement faced a serious crises . 5 Though the C.P.I. activit.es 
were more or less confined to Punjab, Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras and its membership was limited, the government could 
not brush aside its influence, its ability to penetrate into other 
organisations, its organising capability and the impact of its 
ideology on the national movement.* 

In June 1941, Germany attacked theU.S.S.R. There was a 
great sympathy for the latter among Indian political parties, 
including the C.P.I. The Communists detained in the Deoli 
detention camp arrived at the conclusion that the character of 
the war had changed. It was no longer an imperialist war 
since the U.S.S.R. had no territorial designs. This is known as 
y Deoli thesis, prepared by S.A. Dange and B.T. Ranadive. It 
was smuggled out of the jail and was sent to the under¬ 
ground leader, P.C. Joshi, who slept over it for about 
six months. The underground leadership took nearly 

six months to toe the line of the Deoli thesis because 
it was difficult for them to reconcile to it and co-operate with 
the most hated system of imperialism the C.P.I. had been 
opposing since its formation. Moreover, there could not be 
mutual discussions between the two groups. Not only this, the 
underground leadership was highly influenced by nationalist 
feelings.’ Therefore, the first official change came on 13 Decem¬ 
ber 1941, as is evident from its secret letter No. 55. The main 
CPI slogan now was to “win the war” as it was no longer 
an imperialist war. It had become a “people’s war”. 8 It was 


5 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 7/1/1941, p. 25. . . , .. 

6 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 7/7/1939, (D.I.Bs. note on communism in India— 
A survey of recent developments, dated 31 October 1939). 

7 C V Rao Bharatha Communist Party Nlrmana Charuhrea (History of 
Information of the Indian Communist Patty) (Vijayawada : Praja Sakti 

Press, 1943), pp. lf7-68. xr « 

8 H.D. Pol. (1) FN. 44/32/1942 (The Communist Party s Letter No. 55— 

“For Members only”, 13 December 1941) 
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not only the question of the defence of the U.S.S.R. which 
influenced the attitude of the Communists but that of India too 
since the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour had exposed India 
to the dangers of war. This is evident from the secret letters 
(No. 56 and 57) of the C.P.I, to its members and the correspon¬ 
dence with the government of India of the security prisoners* 
including S.A. Dange, A.K. Ghosh, S.S. Batliwala, S.S. Zaheer, 
H D, Malaviya, and B.T. Ranadive in response to the Home 
Department’s show cause notice dated 14 Jannary 1942. 9 

Though there was a change in the policy of the C.P.I,, it did 
not surrender its ultimate aim of overthrowing imperialism. 
The government of India held : 

That it was a change in tactics only and the basic revo¬ 
lutionary policy remained unchanged. The communists 
were prepared to help and cooperate in the defeat of 
Hitlerism^without surrendering their ultimate aim i.e. violent 
overthrow of the British imperialism and the establishment 
of a Soviet government. 10 

At one stage the government of India thought to manage a 
message from the Soviet government, but the idea was dropped. 
Because it had appprehension that the U.S.S.R. could appeal to 
the whole of India and thus spread its influence in this part 
of the British Empire. Moreover, it was believed that the real 
Communists did not need it and revolutionaries and anarchists 
would use the C.P.I. as cover. 11 

After seeking the opinion of the provincial governments 
regarding adjustments in its policy in the changed circumstances 
due to the pro-war policy of the C.P.I. and increasing pressure 
inside the administration and outside it, the government of India 
constituted a committee, led by R. Dain (known as the Dain 
Committee) to look into the question of the release of Com- 

9 For details, see H.D. Pol. (I) FN., Ibid. 

10 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 7/2/1942, p. 51 (Summary of the Communist activities, 
January-February 1942). 

11 Ibid. (Note prepared by R. Maxwell in the Home Department on 
10 December 1941). 
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munist detenus. The Dain Committee stated in its report that 
the leading Communists were detained because of their anti¬ 
war policy. Therefore, in the changed circumstances, there 
seemed to be no justification for detaining them any longer 
and the allegation that the Communists had changed their 
policy to get themselves released from jails was baseless and 
unsatisfactory. 12 On the recommendation of the committee, the 
government, while following a ‘short-term policy’ and ignoring 
the ‘long-term’ dangers, decided to ‘let some out and keep 
others in”. 13 The government of India directed the provincial 
governments on 8 June 1942 to withdraw the ban on the 
C.P.I. 14 , which was imposed due to their interference with the 
law and administration and not due to their ideas. Subsequently, 
the ban on the C.P.I., its newspapers, “The National Front’ f 
“The New Age”, was lifted on 23 July 1942 before the Quit 
India Movement started. 

Though the C.P.I. agreed with the main thesis of the Quit 
India resolution of Bombay, it was opposed to any movement 
during the war without an understanding with the Muslim 
League. At the A.I.C.C. session, the Communists among 
Congressmen opposed the resolution and later they did not 
participate in the mass upheaval. The C.P.I. talked among 
the workers and peasants of ‘‘people’s war” and asked them 
to increase war production for the defeat of fascism. It is due 
to this policy of the C.P.I. that its rolexiuring the Quit India 
Movement has remained a subject of controversy among 
nationalist circles. It was blamed for sabotaging the national 
movement and helping the British government in arresting the 
Congressmen and other nationalists and subsequently receiving 
financial assistance from the government. 15 

The fact, however, is that while the C.P.I. opposed the 
Quit India Movement and condemned the sabotage, destruc- 

12 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 13/4/42 (The memorandum submitted by John R. 

Dain and S. Rangnekar on 13.4.1942) and also see B.D. Pol. (1) FN. 

7/2/1942. 

13 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 7/2/1942. 

14 Ibid. (Government of India’s letter No. 7/2/1942, 8 June 1942). 

13 For details, see R.C. Ma.iumdar (ed.), op. cit., p. 708 and also see A.K. 

Azad, op. cit., p. 111. 
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tion and violence let loose by the people, it also attacked 
British imperialism. It held that the government was responsi¬ 
ble for violence, suppression and destruction. Immediately 
after the arrest of the Congress leaders, the C.P.l. held a 
public meeting on 10 August 1942, at Bombay and protested 
against the arrest of the Congress leaders and the incidents 
of firing, lathi-charge and suppression of the people. 

B.T. Ranadive at this meeting demanded : 

1. Release of the national leaders ; 

2. Lifting of the ban on the Congress; and 

3. The establishment of a national government at once. 18 

I he Communist-con trolled Bombay Trade Union Congress 
repeated the same demands at Jts annual conference held on 
23 August 1942 17 and thus made a common cause with the 
Congress. The All-India Students Federation, students’ wing 
of the C.P.l , appealed to the students to protest in an orga¬ 
nised manner against the action of the government and 
demanded the release of the Congress leaders and establishment 
of a national government. 18 Holding the British government 
responsible for the national crisis, P.C. Joshi stated : “The 
insolent imperialists have struck the first blow. The Congress 
kept the door for negotiations open and the government was 
responsible for the provocation to anarchy and violence”. 19 
As repression and suppression increased, The People's War , 
organ of the C.P.L, in an editorial on 16 August 1942 attacked 
the policy of the government. P.C. Joshi issued a statement 
on 23 August 1942 stating that in the name of India and 
India’s defence “an alien government is engaged in destroying 
the political factors that alone make successful national defence 


16 H.D. Pol. (1) FN. 18/8/1942 (F.N.R. from Bombay for the first half of 
August 1942). 

17 Ibid., (F.N.R. from Bombay for the second half of August 1942). 

18 H.D. Pol. (l) FN. 6/15/1942 (The statement issued by P. Bharucha, 
General Secretary of the A.I.S.F.). 

19 P.C. Joshi, Congress and the Communists (Bombay : People’s Publishing 
House, n.d.), p. 22. 
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possible” In its manifesto (September 1942) the C.P.I. again 
repeated the above mentioned thesis and on 27 December 1942 
The People's War wrote an editorial captioned “Linlithgow 
must go”. It is pertinent to note that the C.P.I. attacked the 
policy of the government as the "criminal culmination of im¬ 
perialist policy” 10 and affirmed that the “Communists will not 
tolerate any attempt to destroy the Congress”. 21 The Party 
refused to be a counterpoise against the Congress. The re¬ 
levant official report states as follows : 

It was realised that the Communist change of front, though 
genuine, was short-term policy and that their long-term 
aim of revolution remained unchanged. As was to be 
expected, therefore, their support for the war was consider¬ 
ably tempered by their opposition to government and this 
was particularly marked in their propaganda, a great deal 
of which (particularly in their main organ “People’s War”) 
remained objectionable. 22 

The government of Tndia reviewed its policy towards the C.P.I, 
15 months after the removal of the ban on it and justified its 
policy as laid down in its letter of 8 June 1942. But at 
the same time it told the provincial governments that the 
Communist were not immune from law 28 and no favour 
should be shown to individual Communists 24 helping the move¬ 
ment directly or indirectly or to those who were inciting others 
or opposing the government. It further recommended that 


20 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 7/15/1942 (Linlithgow to Amery, 24 August 1942 
Tele. Z. No. 6698). 

21 Ibid (Linlithgow to Amery, 30 August 1942. Tele. Z. No. 6992). For 
details, see H.D. Pol. (I) 18 / 10/1942 (F.N.R. from Bengal for the first 
half of October 1942). 

22 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 59/44/1944 (Home Department War Histories Part-I). 

23 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 83/43/1943 (R. Tottenham’s letter 20 September 1943). 

24 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 7/15/1942 (Home Department of Government of India 
to all the Provincial governments and Chief Commissioners 20 September 
1943) letter No. 7/15/42. 
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neutrality must be observed towards the party and no favour 
shown to the Communist press also. 25 

It is on the basis of the political support it gave to the 
government that the C.P.I. was alleged to have received finan¬ 
cial assistance from the government. There is, of course, no 
doubt in it that the government even tried to bribe the 
Communists by offering financial help. According to B. Shiva 
Rao, however, “the offer was rejected” 26 because P.C. Joshi 
considered such a step against the revolutionary honour of 
the Party. 27 Indeed, after the removal of the ban, the Commu¬ 
nist Party was self-sufficient in its financial matters/ 8 The 
C.P.I. did not receive any financial assistance either from the 
government or from any foreign source. 

During the Quit India Movement the C.P.I. increased its 
organisational strength and influence in some pockets and on 
workers’ and peasants* fronts.* 26 It was a matter of great cour¬ 
age on the part of the Communist Party to adopt an indepen¬ 
dent line of action and aspire to snatch the initiative from the 
imperialists, bureaucracy and the bourgeoisie in the power 
struggle, but it had to pay a very high price for helping the 
government in war efforts. The C.P.I. indeed ignored its role 
in a colonial country, 30 which could only be fulfilled by leading 
the people instead of raising the slogan of “people’s war”. 
Immediately after the release of the Congress leaders, the Con¬ 
gress Party started a tirade against the Communists 31 and 

25 For details, see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 7/15/1942, 7/5/1944, 59/44/1944 and 
7/5/1944. 

26 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 51/3/1944 (Subject: Important intercepts supplied by 
the Chief Censor in India, 1944). 

27 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 7/8/1942 [P C. Joshi (Bombay) to B.N. Mukherjee 
(Nagpur), 8.6.1942], 

28 For details, see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 7/23/1943 [Report prepared by G.C 
Ryan, Assistant Director (R), dated 9.9.1943]. 

29 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 7/23/1943 (Report prepared by Deputy Commissioner, 

Police, Special Branch, Calcutta, 16 August 1943). 

30 E.M.S. Namboodiripad, Kerala : Yesterday , Today aud Tomorrow 
(Calcutta : National Book Agency, 1967), p. 184. 

31 For derails, see A.I.C.C. FN. P-I of 1945-46 (Charges against the mem¬ 
bers of the C.P.I. in the Congress—The Report issued by a Congress 
Committee led by Nehru). 
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expelled leftists from its various committees. 82 Thus the 
Congress was unfair to the Communists because it did not give 
credit to those communists who demanded the release of Con¬ 
gress leaders and had actively participated in the Quit India 
struggle. 

The All-India Muslim League and the Quit India Movement 

The All-India Muslim League opposed the Quit India 
Movement. Jinnah was very closely watching the Congress 
move since the failure of the Cripps Mission. While commenting 
upon the Wardha Resolution (July 1942) he stated that the 
decision of the Congress was “most dangerous” and appealed 
3 / to the Muslims not to involve themselves in the “big move” of 
Congress. 33 Referring to the Bombay Resolution (August 1942) 
he said, “The Congress has finally declared war and has 
launched a most dangerous mass movement”. 34 He rapped the 
Congress leadership for violence and destruction of property 
I and killing of innocent lives. He appealed to the Muslims to 
. keep themselves completely “aloof from the movement and 
not to surrender to the threats and intimidation of the Congress 
workers but to continue their normal avocations peacefully”. 85 
He warned the Congressmen not to harass or molest the 
Muslims. 

The speeches and statements issued by Jinnah and the 
Muslim League had a great impact on the minds of the 
Muslims. According to an official report from Punjab : 

The general effect of the campaign has been to make Hindus 
and Muslims more aware than ever of their differences. No 
actual communal clashes have, however, occurred . .. 
Muslims have refrained from taking part in the campaign 


32 Ibid. (J.B. Kripalani, A.I.C C. General Secretary to the All P.C.C.s, 
19 September 1945, Circular No. 10 P-1/187). 

33 The Hindustan Times (New Delhi), 24 July 1942. 

34 The Statesman (New Delhi), 10 August 1942. 

35 Ibid. 
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because they consider that it is aimed at establishing Hindu 
Raj. 36 

Almost the same attitude was reported from other provinces 
too. 37 The government of the C P. reported that the Muslims 
as a community kept themselves aloof from the disturbances 
and were, in fact, actively helpful to the authorities in some 
areas; i.e., Nagpur. 38 

But it does not mean that all Muslims followed Jinnah’s 
directive. At some places, the Muslims sacrificed their lives for 
the cause of the country and suffered like their Hindu compat¬ 
riots. The supporters of Jamait-Ulema-i-Hind participated in 
the movement in Delhi 89 Thus non-participation of the Muslims 
was not universal. According to the Bihar government: 

In some areas the lower classes of Muhammadans certainly 
did participate and both in Patna and Bhagalpur districts 
Muhammadan goondas were prominent in several places. 40 

In the U P., the Muslims of village Tirwa were subjected to 
collective fines. Evidently they must have supported the move¬ 
ment. Allah Baksh, Chief Minister of Sind and President of the 
Azad Muslim Conference, criticised the government of India 
for treating the nationalists as the enemies of the country. He 
even renounced his title as a protest against the policy of sup¬ 
pression pursued by the British government in India. 41 


36 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/34/1942, p. 7. (F.C. Bourne, Chief Secretary, 
Punjab to the Additional Secretary, Government of India). 

37 (a) Ibid., p. 16 A.V. Askwith (Chief Commissioner, Delhi) to Secretary, 

H.D., Government of India, 18 September 1942, (Annexure No. 3). 

(b) Ibid., pp. 25-26 (Secretary to Bihar govern nent's letter, 17 September 
1942). 

(c) Ibid., p. 61 (Bombay government's express letter, 18.10.1942). 

38 Ibid., p. 169 (An extract from the express letter of the government of the 
C.P. and Berar, 2 November 1942). 

39 Ibid., p. 16. 

40 Ibid., pp. 25-26. 

41 The Statesman (New Delhi), 8 October 1942. 
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However, the Muslims as a community kept themselves 
aloof and did not participate in violence. From this it does 
not follow that they were opposed to the freedom of India or 
were against the Hindus. During this period there was hardly 
any communal riot throughout the country. 

The Congressmen also did not harass the Muslims or 
destroy their private property. This shows that Muslims and 
Hindus could co-exist even during the most violent stage of 
struggle for independence when police or army protection was 
inadequate. According to an official report “Hindu clerks 
going to work in Cawnpore preferred to do so through the 
Muslim quarters, where for the last 10 years they have been 
afraid to show their faces” 42 and “each of the two major 
communities have been behaving almost as if the other did 
not exist”. 43 In fact, if the Muslims did not participate in the 
movement it was due to the organisational weakness of the 
Congress workers among the Muslims. In the N.W.F.P., 
where the Congress was led by Frontier Gandhi, the Muslims 
sympathised with and participated in the movement. 

During the phase of the movement the Muslim Leaguo 
increased its influence due to certain factors : Firstly, with the 
help of coalition ministries working in Punjab, Sind, Bengal 
and Assam, Jinnah was able to influence a large number of 
Muslims. Secondly, the British bureaucracy also encouraged 
separatism by exempting the Muslims from the imposition 
and realisation of collective fines. The government of Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, the C.P. and Berar and Orissa exempted 
the Muslims as a community from the collective fines. 44 
According to an official report: 

The Muslims, as a community, were exempted from the 
payment of fines... Government also instructed District 
Magistrates not to impose fines on individual Muslims 


42 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/8/1942 (F.N.R. flora the U.P. for the first half of 
August 1942). 

43 Ibid. 

44 For details, see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/48/1942. 
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purely on the ground that they failed actively to assist the f 
authorities during the disturbances. 45 

Thirdly, the British bureaucracy during this period tried to 
build up a wealthy class among the Muslims. The civil supplies 
department gave maximum war contracts and other advantages 
to the Muslims. This class realised the advantage of 
supporting Jinnah and the Muslim League. 46 Fourthly, the 
working of the coalition ministries in Punjab, Sind, Bengal 
and Assam during the period of war and the movement, made 
the Muslims more conscious about the feelings of their 
community and cleavage between the Hindus and the Muslims. 
Due to the working of these ministries the intensity of the 
movement in these provinces was less than in the provinces 
where at one time the Congress ruled. Fifthly, Mahatma 
Gandhi, while in custody, wrote a letter to Jinnah suggesting 
that both of them should get together to discuss the problem 
of Hindu-Muslim unity. This revealed that Mahatma Gandhi 
had come to regard Jinnah as the leader of Muslims. More¬ 
over, Rajagopalachari and other Congressmen had conceded 
the demand of Pakistan in 1942. Sixthly, the arrest of the 
Congress leaders created a political vacuum. It was a golden 
opportunity for Jinnah to organise the Muslims and preach 
among them his two-nation theory. Seventhly, the Muslim 
League leadership deliberately avoided and discouraged the 
things that could create dissensions among the Muslims. 
Therefore, it did not clarify the idea of the Muslim homeland 
and the position of the citizens vis-a-vis the state. The cut 
and dried scheme about Pakistan would have led to controver¬ 
sies and differences among the Muslims. Therefore, the 
controversial and debatable issues were avoided during this 
period to strengthen the power of the Muslim League and 
unity among its ranks. 

All these factors led to make the Muslim League, led by 
Jinnah, a force to reckon with and further enhanced its 


45 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/8/1942 (F.N.R. from the C.P. & Berar for the 
first half of September 1942). 

46 Vol. I, 1947, p. 93. 
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prestige. As a consequence, the wavering Muslims who 
sympathised with the goal of Pakistan, began to support the 
League unhesitatingly. 


The Radical Democratic Party and the Quit India Movement 

M N. Roy and his associates believed that the issue of 
Indian independence was inseparable from freedom in other 
countries. According to M.N. Roy, fascism represented the 
forces of darkness. 47 He was of the opinion that British 
imperialism would emerge out of the war thoroughly crippled 
and weakened and it would be easier to overthrow it after the 
war through a popular movement. According to an official 
source at Calcutta, Kalyan Kumar Sinha (Roy s chief 
lieutenant) explained at conference the aims of the party to 
the members. The report says : 

By enormous drains of the resources of India for war 
purposes, there will be a countrywide economic depression 
culminating into a mass revolution after the war is over, 
when the party aspires to make India a free country and to 
establish a proletariat government. He instructed the 
members to be prepared for this revolution and to form 
party units in every locality. 48 

Therefore, the Radical Democratic Party of India opposed any 
movement againSt the British during the war. Roy approached 
the government to secure “necessary powers and facilities” to 
propagate his ideas, though he held, “I make no demand and 
it was “for the authorities to choose”. 49 He also approached 
the Chief Press Adviser to the government of India to help 
The Independent India and The National Democratic Union. 50 

47 M.N. Roy papers* FN NDU-I (Period 20-8-40 to 20-11-40), 

New Delhi. 

48 H.D Pol. (I) FN. 128/41/1941 (Note prepared in the I.B.—A Short note 
on M.N. Roy’s activities, 1940-41). 

49 M.N. Roy to Sir R. Maxwell, 25 December 1942. 

50 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 7/4/1942. 
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The government decided to make every possible use of these 
organs of the Radical Democratic Party and helped them 
through war advertisements. 

The government, realising the need for maintaining labour 
discipline, decided to finance the Labour Federation of India. 51 
R. Tottenham directed the provincial governments to 
cooperate with the members of the Radical Democratic Party 
and not to treat them as suspicious characters. 52 A grant of 
Rs. 13,000 per month 63 was placed at the disposal of Ray on 
1 May 1942 under the title “Expenditure on war publicity for 
propaganda” among labour 54 and this arrangement continued 
up to 1 January 1946. 56 

Roy and his associates regarded the Quit India Movement 
as the culmination of nationalism, an open invitation to the 
Japanese to attack India a betrayal of China and the USSR. 6 ® 
They regarded the Quit India Movement a combination of big 
merchants and the capitalists against the government 57 and 
believed that there was a link between the August revolution 
and the I.N.A. 68 

The AlUndia Hindu-Mahasabha and the Quit India Movement 

During World War II, the Hindu Mahasabha followed a 
pro-war policy and, ultimately, pro-British attitude. After the 
passage of the Wardha Resolution, N.C. Chatterjee, working 
President of Bengal Hindu Mahasabha, stated that Indians 
should : 

51 Ibid., (The Labour Department letter No. L. 1882, 3 March 1942). 

52 Ibid., (R. Tottenham to the Provincial governments etc. Letter No. 
70/42/42, 14 April 1942). 

53 Ibid., (Letter U. O. No. 5929-W.J.-42, 30 May 1942). 

54 For details, see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 22/27/1942 (Subject: The Scheme of 
Labour Propaganda). 

55 H.D. Pol. (I) FNs. 7/12/1944 and 7/13/1945. 

56 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/8/1942 (F.N.R. from Bombay for the first half of 
August 1942). 

57 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 146/42/1942 (M.N. Roy to R. Maxwell, 31 August 
1942). 

58 M.N. Roy, I.N.A . and the August Revolution (Calcutta : Renaissance 
Publishers, 1946), p. 62. 
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Quit non-violence and take to disciplined militarisation 
which will make India free and keep her independence safe 
against all wicked aggressors and enemies of human 
freedom- 69 

Before the passage of the Quit India resolution, Vir Savarkar 
offered on 2 August 1942 to support the Congress move provi¬ 
ded the following conditions were fulfilled : 

The Indian National Congress must give the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and the Hindus of Hindustan a guarantee to fight 
against Pakistan, to stand by the unity of the Indian states* 
representation by population proportion alone, services to 
go by merit alone, allegiance to the strong central govern¬ 
ment and no flirting with extra-territorial ambitions and 
designs to be tolerated ; the recognition of the Hindu Maha* 
sabha as a representative Hindu body and consequently to 
take no steps regarding special Hindu rights without its 
sanction. 60 

Since the Congress was not prepared to accept these condi¬ 
tions, there was no cooperation between the two. 61 As a matter 
of fact, Vir Savarkar called upon the Hindus to give “no 
support to Congress move” 62 —because he considered the Quit 
India resolution a sin. He stated that the movement was “most 
untimely, muddled, self-contradictory and ill-fated”. 63 He 
further stated that the deadlock would be resolved by declaring 
India a free and equal partner in the British Commonwealth. 
He advocated the Indianisation of the Viceroy’s Council whose 
decision was to be binding on the Viceroy except in relation 
to military and strategical matters. 64 The Working Committee 

59 I.A.R., Vol. If, 1942, p. 9 (Statement on 20 July 1942). 

60 The Nationalist, 31 October 1945. 

61 Ibid. 

62 Times of India, 11 August 1942. 

63 Vir Savarkar’s Statement on 13 August 1944, B.S. Moonje papers, FN. 

29/1939/45, New Delhi. 

64 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/8/3942 (F.N.R. from Bombay, for the second half 
of August 1942). 
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ia Hindu Mahasabha, in its meeting on 3 August 
1942, emphasised the necessity for the solution of the Indian 
/ deadlock and mobilisation of the public opinion in support of 
“national demand”. It also constituted a sub-committee under 
the chairmanship of S.P. Mookerjee to carry out negotiations 
with the “leaders of the principal political parties as well as 
representatives of the British government”. 65 In his interview 
with the Viceroy of India, Lord Linlithgow, S.P. Mookerjee 
stressed the need for the establishment of a national govern¬ 
ment and declaration of India as a free country. But the 
British government did not care for these leaders. The Viceroy 
of India held that none among these leaders mattered, though 
they were all respectable persons. It was M.A. Jinnah, who, 
among the Muslims mattered. 66 

As repression and suppression increased, the attitude of the 
Hindu Mahasabha underwent a little change. It became critical 
of the policy of the government. The Bombay Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha passed a resolution on 16 August 1942 condemning “the 
policy of repression which has been launched by the govern¬ 
ment of India without exploring the possibilities of an honour¬ 
able settlement 67 The All-India Hindu Mahasabha also 
condemned the official policy of terror, suppression and repres¬ 
sion, which had led to anti-British feeliugs to an extent 
unknown in the history of British India. 68 The Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Hindu Mahasabha again condemned the wholesale 
burning and looting of Hindu villages, raping of Hindu women, 
and other acts of cruelty committed by the police and military, 
specially in the U.P., the C.P. and Bihar. It further stated 
that if these allegations were true, “their savagery and heinous¬ 
ness appear to be on a par with those reported to have been 

65 Times of India, 1 September 1942. 

66 Linlithgow to Amery, 14 September 1942, Mansergh (ed.), The Transfer 
of Power , Vol. II, p. 961, D. No. 741. 

67 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 18/8/1942 (F.N.R. from B for the second half 

of August 1942). 

68 The Statement issued by the Special Committee (Consisting of 

S.P. Mookerjee., B. S. Moonje, Raja Maheshwar Dyal, N.C. Chatterjee 
and M.C. Khanna) on 11 September 1942, B.S. Moonie Daoers FN 
30/1940-42, N.M.M.L., New Delhi. PP ' ‘ 
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committed by Germany and Japan on the people of territories 
subjected by them.” 69 It also appointed an enquiry committee 
which was authorised to further appoint provincial enquiry 
committees to investigate and inquire into the allegations and 
collect accurate facts. 70 It condemned the imposition of collec¬ 
tive fines as "communal vindictiveness” and "unjust and 
immoral”. This policy of the government was said to be 
responsible for "creating communal hatred and racial animo¬ 
sity 5 ’. 71 

As the repression increased further, S.P. Mookerjee resigned 
the finance ministership of Bengal in protest against the police 
terror in Midnapore on 20 November 1942. N.R. Sarkar and 
MS. Aney, resigned their membership of the Viceroy’s Council 
at the time of fast undertaken by Mahatma Gandhi in February 
1943. But it is a matter of great surprise that the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, in the beginning was critical of the Congress move and 
later on it became critical of the government. A greater surprise 
is its failure to launch an effective movement and its appeal to 
Hindus to keep themselves off the Congress movement. 

Again, it cooperated with the Muslim League and shared 
the spoils at provincial level in Muslim-dominated provinces. 
Therefore, to a great extent its policy was not different from* 
that of the Muslim League. There is much truth in what P.B. 
Sitaramayya wrote 

In the formation of ministries in Muslim majority provinces 
while the Congress was in prison, he (Savarkar) encouraged 
Hindu participation in them in different provinces on diffe¬ 
rent grounds but in all these matters he was only echoing 
the policies of the Muslim League in looking up to the 
communal gain rather than the principle of Indian indepen¬ 
dence the tactics of working with the British government,, 
rather than the strategy of fighting them. 72 

69 H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/5/1942, p. 1 (The C.I.O., Delhi, reported on^ 
9 October 1942). 

70 Ibid. 

71 Ibid ; 

72 Sitaramayya, op. c/7., pp. 466-67. 
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The Hindu Mahasabha, according to R. Coupland, increased 
its membership during the Quit India Movement. 73 But these 
additional members soon deserted the Mahasabha and shifted 
their allegiance to the Congress. This trend was clear from the 
voting behaviour of the Hindus in 1946. As an organisation 
the Hindu Mahasabha suffered a lot from its sympathetic 
attitude towards the government and its policy of remaining 
aloof from the Quit India Movement. The R.S.S., broadly 
speaking, did not participate in the Quit India Movement. The 
attitude of the R.S.S. towards the Quit India Movement can be 
summarized as under : 

The Sangh viewed the movement sympathetically but did 
not participate in it on the organisational level. It was felt 
that it was the time to organise and strengthen the people, 
and not to land ourselves in jail and remain immobilised for 
years--. . All the same quite a few R.S.S. workers partici¬ 
pated in the 1942 movement in their individual capacity. 74 


73 R. Coupland, The Future of India (London ; Oxford University Press, 
1944), p. 16. 

74 Cited in Baxter, op. cit. t p. 37. 


Conclusions 


In 1935 there were four major political forces in Indian 
politics, namely—British imperialist forces, national democratic 
forces, leftist forces and communal forces. British imperialism 
emerged as a powerful force with the suspension ol the Civil- 
Disobedience Movement (1930-1934). Its strength was based 
on the loyalty of the services—police, the defence forces, 
magistracy and the bureaucracy—big landlords and princes. 
But it could not close its eyes to the spread of political consci¬ 
ousness among the masses. The Government of India Act, 
1935, was specifically enacted to cope with the new situation 
without surrendering political power. During this period the 
main aim of the British government was to prolong its imperial 
control and to exploit India’s economic resources. The declara¬ 
tions and statements that it made between 1939 and 1942 bear 
testimony to the fact that the alien rulers had no intention to 
transfer power to the people of this country. During World War 
II, when the Congress adopted the policy of passive hostility, 
the imperialist forces encouraged the Muslim League, directly 
and indirectly, to extend its influence. The August 1940 offer 
gave a virtual constitutional veto to Jinnah and the introduction 
of the optional clause in the Cripps proposals strengthened the 
case for Pakistan. The crux of the imperialist policy was to 
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encourage Jranah and not to offend him. At the same time, 
during the duration of the war, the administration used all 
available means to suppress popular movements. Lord Wavell 
in his private conversations with Lord Linlithgow, admitted that 
the Churchill government was not prepared to make any real 
concession to the Indian sentiment, making one to believe that 
it was “not honest in its expressed desire to make progress” 1 
towards resolving the political deadlock. The Quit India 
Movement, 1942, dealt a severe blow to the prestige of the 
British imperialist forces ; for, broadly speaking, it tended to 
dilute the loyalty of the police, the government servants, the 
teachers and even the landlords and princes towards the 
British Raj. Consequently, the imperialist forces emerged out 
of the Quit India Movement as the weakest of all the forces. 
The I.N.A. trials, popular support to the I.N.A. men, R.I.N.i 
R.I.A.F. and the Eastern Command (Calcutta) mutinies and 
popular demonstrations and strikes following the end of the 
war made it impossible for the imperialist forces to continue 
their rule in India. 

The second force in Indian politics was the national demo- 
cratic force. It was led by the Congress and enjoyed the 
support of the middle class-intellectuals, progressive elements 
lawyers, teachers, journalists, trading communities, leading 
industrialists and the capitalists. The leadership of national 
democratic force was always prepared for a compromise with 
the British government. Its ultimate aim was to achieve poli¬ 
tical independence for India. It had no intention to make 
basic changes in the economic structure of society. The Cong¬ 
ress leadership, representing the landlords and the capitalists 
did not allow workers and peasants to spearhead the movement’. 
But, at the same time, the Congress needed the support of the 
proletariat to enhance its bargaining power. During the 
thirties the Communists and progressive Congressmen had begun 
to turn the peasantry into a potent, active political force. The 
formation of the Congress Socialist Party of India in 1934-35 
an t e All-India Kisan Sabha in 1936 were significant develop- 

1 Inder Malhotra, 

October 1973. 
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ments towards organising this class, the class of have-nots. These 
organisations had the support of the Communists, the terrorists 
and the extremists. All this strengthened the working class 
movement and the British government and the national demo¬ 
cratic forces could not ignore it. The period 1935-42, there¬ 
fore, was bound to highlight the conflict between the bourgeoi¬ 
sie and the working class inside and outside the Congress. The 
Congress leadership was caught in a dilemma. It did not wish to 
go as far as its radical wing would have desired and yet it did not 
wish to antagonise the radicals. The radical wing was against the 
acceptance of ministerial offices in 1937 and. when World War 
II began, it wanted the Congress to launch a mass struggle 
against British imperialism. But the rightists in the Congress 
prevailed upon the leadership to reject what the radicals deman¬ 
ded. The leadership of course never fell into the hands of the 
radical wing, notwithstanding the presence of one or two radi¬ 
cals in the Congress Working Committee. The record of the 
Congress shows that it started every movement with the help of 
its rank and file, mostly the working class, but whenever the 
movement and the masses went beyond its control, it compro¬ 
mised with the British imperialist forces because of the class 
character of its leadership. 

In 1934, a powerful group, led by M.A. Ansari, B.C. Roy, 
M.M. Malaviya, Asaf Ali, Satyamurti, K.F. Nariman and 
Chaudhary Khaliquzzaman, succeeded in pressurising Mahatma 
Gandhi to suspend the Civil Disobedience Movement and to 
adopt the council entry programme. The result was that the 
parliamentary programme was adopted by the Congress on 
18 May 1934. 

When an opportunity came to wrestle with the imperialist 
forces as a consequence of the Congress victory in the 1937 
elections, the Congress missed it. For, when in power, it was 
plagued by groupism, mutual rivalry, squabbles, jealousies and 
political manoeuvres. Thus instead of introducing radical 
socio-economic reforms, the Congressmen spent their energies 
in their own struggle for power inside and outside the party 
and failed to build up a united front against imperialism, com- 
munalism and bureaucracy. Moreover, having attained power 
in 1937 the rightists in the Congress began to dominate the 
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party organization. They thought that they did not need the 
support of the radical wing and could discard the united front 
policy as their will to fight against British imperialism had 
weakened. What was worse, the Congress leaders, after the 
provincial elections in 1937, rejected the offer of Muslim League 
in the U P. for the formation of a coalition ministry. Instead, 
they decided to purchase Muslim legislators by offering them 
ministerial offices if they joined the Congress. At that time 
Jinnah was willing to cooperate with the Congress, but the 
Congress failed to make use of this opportunity. Its leaders 
made serious efforts to woo the Muslim masses. But they 
remained unsuccessful and in all the provinces except in the 
N.W.F.P. the Congress remained a predominantly Hindu or¬ 
ganisation. Besides, the Muslim mass-contact programme 
annoyed the Muslim League leaders who exploited the situation 
by raising communal slogans. This, in turn, gave the R.S.S. 
an opportunity to increase its influence by preaching communal 
feelings among the Hindus. 

The Congress policy of cooperation with British imperi¬ 
alist forces by joining government proved to be disastrous for 
the country. Ultimately Jiunah’s demand for Pakistan was 
accepted and the subcontinent was split into two political en¬ 
tities. Moreover, during the short span of 27 months, when 
the Congress Parly was in office in the provinces, it did little 
to pursue its economic and social policies it used to advocate 
and cherish. Again, it used all possible means available to 
suppress popular movements of the workers and peasants, 
whose cause it supported in the past. While in office, most 
Congressmen did almost no work to strengthen the Congress 
organisation. Their energies were frittered away in factional 
quarrels. The ultimate intention behind these party squab¬ 
bles was to attain or remain in power by fair or foul means. 

When India was declared a belligerent state in September 
1939 by the Governor-General without consulting the leader¬ 
ship of the major political parties, the Congress ministries 
in the provinces resigned in protest. With this appeared on the 
scene two rival groups within the Congress. The parlia¬ 
mentary group, led by men like Rajagopalachari, favoured the 
idea of cooperation with the British in their war efforts and 
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also with the Muslim League by meeting its demands as far 
as possible. The other group, led by Mahatma Gandhi while 
rejecting the parliamentary group’s policy feared that if it 
launched a movement against British imperialism the radical 
wing would become mere popular. The Congress decision to 
launch the Individual Satyagraha was thus in response to what 
the leftists in Congress demanded and its withdrawal was a 
victory for the parliamentary group. But it was a halfhearted 
attempt to oppose British imperialism or to prepare the masses 
for the movement the Congress decided to launch in 1942. 
The Congress leadership failed in its duty to strengthen and 
organise the liberation forces between 1939 and 1942. 

The failure of the Cripps Mission alienated and frustrated 
the parliamentary group. Political atmosphere in the country 
was surcharged with despair, discontentment, revolutionary 
and anti-British feelings. Mahatma Gandhi, therefore, made a 
final bid to bargain with the imperialists when the Congress 
ratified the Quit India resolution on 8 August 1942. There 
was no planning, neither was there any instructions, programme, 
secrecy, organisation on fixed date for launching a move¬ 
ment. The ruling authorities, on the other hand, gave no 
time to the Congress for formulating a programme and for 
planning the movement. Nor could the Congress issue any ins¬ 
tructions to its followers and sympathisers. The arrests of 
Congress leaders followed immediately after the ratification 
of the Wardha resolution on Quit India in August 1942. The 
movement that was to be launched by the Congress came to be 
launched by the masses. 

The Quit India Movement played a very significant role 
in the history of the struggle for freedom. It was an open 
movement in which the masses marched ahead with or with¬ 
out the help of local or second-rate leadership. In many areas 
the people marched in thousands and attacked the symbols 
of imperial administration, including the means of transport 
and communication ; viz. railways, post offices, telephones and 
telegraph offices and lines, and government buildings—-schools, 
colleges, police stations, tehsil headquarters, courts, etc. 
There were skirmishes among the people on the one hand and 
military and police on the other. People were in a new mood 
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of combativeness and aggressiveness. Political consciousness 
was at its climax. The police had to be pulled back in several 
areas. The intensity of the movement was so high that several 
parts in the countryside remained cut off from the district 
headquarteis for several days. The establishment, formation, 
organisation and working of the parallel governments at diffe¬ 
rent places indicate people’s determination to fight to the 
finish. 

The Quit India Movement was nation-wide in character, 
though its intensity in different parts of the country depended 
on local conditions, including the availability of leadership 
and its organising capacity. The intensity of the movement was 
greater in those areas which were strongholds of the Congress 
or the leftists, including extremists, terrorists and revolution¬ 
aries, the areas exposed to war dangers or where the people 
were suffering from economic hardships. Those who were 
successful in evading arrest, organised an underground ‘Central 
Directorate’ and guided the movement. The underground 
workers had to face several hardships and assumed code 
names. They were also successful in establishing Radio 
Stations at different places. The students and the people 
living in the countryside played a leading role in the movement. 

It was neither a traditional non-violent Gandhian movement 
nor a completely violent movement. It was also not an armed 
revolt. The movement lacked planning as well as organisation. 
Due to the sudden arrest of the leaders people came out 
to protest against the high-handedness of the government. 
In the beginning it was a Gandhian protest. But as sup¬ 
pression and oppression increased, people changed their 
methods and it goes to their credit that they eschewed violence 
to persons. Even mobs remained well-disciplined. They did 
not molest any person dr even Europeans. There was no 
organised effort to attack and destroy private property. The 
attacks on mahajans, banias and landlords were very rare. 2 

The Quit India Movement was not confined to one party 

2 For details, see Y.A. Godbole, Chief Secretary to Government of Bihar 
to (H.D.), Government of India, 17 September 1942, H.D. Pol. (1) 
F.N. 3/34/1942, p. 27. 



or a select few. Jt was a mass upheaval in which all sections 
of the people either participated or sympathised with it Many 
people were inspired by the slogan, viz., “Do or Die**. The 
participants spared no sacrifice. They did not bother about 
means which were so dear to Gandhians, who ultimately broke 
away from the underground workers to organise All-India 
Satyagraha Council. The Viceroy of India, Lord Linlithgow, 
recognised that it was the first mass upheaval since 1857. 

True, with a total monopoly of legitimate force and sophis¬ 
ticated weapons, and with complete control over radio and 
under heavily censored press, the imperialists were able to 
crush it, but the crush-operation brought it home to the 
British that things could never be the same again, and that the 
movement had undermined the morale of the police, bureau¬ 
cracy and the armed forces. What happened in 1942-43 played 
an important role in the decision of the British to quit India in 
1947. In short, the sacrifices made by the valiant people were 
not altogether unproductive in the long run and the move¬ 
ment shook the very foundation of British imperialism in 
India. 

During the Quit India Movement and after, there were 
two main groups among the Congressmen. First, there were 
those Congressmen who regarded the rejection of the Cripps 
Mission’s offer a tactical mistake. They did not believe in 
the Quit India resolution and the movement that followed 
it. This group was led by Rajagopalachari, Asaf Ali, Hari- 
krishana Mehtab, G.B. Pant, Jairamdas Daulatram, 
Morarji Desai and Syyed Mahmud. Rajagopalachari was of the 
opinion that the policy of non-cooperation with the government 
be abandoned and that •’ 

every available opportunity should be fully utilized to 
rehabilitate Congress to its former position of vantage and 
influence with a view to building up national strength to 
exert sufficient pressure on the British rulers to part with 
power. 3 


3 For further details, see H.D. Pol. (I) FN. 3/23/1945. 



With this end in view, a formula was proposed by Rajagopala* 
chari regarding the scheme of Pakistan, including a meeting 
between Mahatma Gandhi and Jinnah. 


The second group did not believe in non-violence and the 
methods the Congress had been following during the last 25 
years. It believed that the policy of non-violence was leading 
the country nowhere to independence. It is this group which 
organised the underground directorate in 1942 and later urged 
modification in the attitude of the Congress towards viol¬ 
ence in the light of the experience gained during the 1942 
revolutionary movement. It was highly encouraged by the 
experience of the Quit India Movement. It argued that if 
an unorganised and spontaneous upsurge could shake British 
imperialism, “an organised effort by Congress would have 
surely brought about a total collapse of government”. 4 But in 
1942 the Congress leadership was deeply committed to non¬ 
violence and thus missed a good opportunity to take advan¬ 
tage of British weakness and throw the British out of the sub¬ 
continent. This belief was further strengthened by the popular 
demonstrations following the I.N.A. trials, R.I.N. mutiny, 
R.IA.F. revolt, police rebellion and other popular struggles and 
strikes immediately after the end of the war. Leaders like 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar Patel praised 
the I.N.A. men and exploited the popular public sentiments 
to organise demonstrations, processions and meetings to get the 
I.N.A. men released. 

The leftist forces, including the Congress Socialists, the 
Forward Bloc, the Communist Party, the Radical Democratic 
Party and the like constituted the third force in Indian politics.. 
This force had the support of workers, peasants, teachers, 
millhands, intelligentsia and the poor sections of society. The 
prominent leaders of the left nationalist force were Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Subhas Chander Bose and Jayaprakash Narayan, whereas 
the Marxist trend was represented by the Communists. The 
main contribution of the leftists to Indian politics was to 
make the struggle for independence, radical and progressive, 
ft was due to the impact of the leftist forces that the Congress 

4 Ibid . 
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Party at times followed radical programmes, such as the reso¬ 
lution for complete independence (1929), the Karachi Reso¬ 
lution (1931), the establishment of the National Planning 
Committee, sympathy with the international democratic forces 
and with the workers’ and peasants’ movements. It was the 
pressure of the leftists which led the Congress Party to 
relinquish ministerial offices and to launch the individual 
Satyagraha and ultimately the Quit India Movement. But the 
main weaknesses of the leftists were : 

1. There was a lack of unity among them due to some 
ideological differences and personality clashes. 

2. They did not make themselves an alternative to the 
national democratic forces and so failed to launch any 
movement independently. Therefore, their influence 
remained confined to some pockets. 

3. In 1942, the C.P.I. became the victim of the concept 
of the people’s war. It further weakened the national 
struggle during and after the Quit India Movement. 

4. These forces, especially the C.P.I., failed to assess 
correctly the role of Mahatma Gandhi. The C.P.I. 
and M.N. Roy regarded Mahatma Gandhi a social 
reactionary, which was not a correct assessment and 
which alienated many Indians from the C.P.I. 

Though the leftists were not a powerful force yet the 
national democratic forces and the imperialist forces could not 
altogether ignore them. 

One thing more needs to be said here. It is generally 
argued and held that the C.P.I. betrayed the nationalists 
during the Quit India Movement.' The available evidence suggests 
that, like many Congressmen and other leaders of repute, most 
Communist leaders sincerely believed that fascism was more 
dangerous than imperialism and when they supported British 
war efforts, they were very clear in their minds that they would 
continue their struggle against imperialism after the defeat 
of fascism. And, then, it should not escape our attention 
that though they cooperated with the government, they also 
demanded the release of the Congress leaders and lifting of the 
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ban on the Congress. Additionally, the government was 
aware of the fact that revolution remained the long term 
aim of the Communists in India, and that they would again 
take the revolutionary road after the defeat of the Axis powers. 
The allegation that they betrayed the Quit India Movement is, 
therefore, not tenable. 

The fourth force in Indian politics was that of the commu¬ 
nal parties, including the Muslim League and the All In la 
Hindu Mahasabha. Before 1935, the Muslim League was a 
weak political organisation and its membership was con tinea 
to the property owners. In provincial elections in 1937, it was 
able to secure 109 seats out of 482 Muslim seats throughout 
India but failed to get majority in any of the Muslim-majority 
provinces. Yet in the next few years the Muslim League 
began to attract a large number of Muslims. Its leadership 
realised that even in the system of separate electorates it had 
failed to capture power in the Muslim-majority areas. The 
Congress did not form coalition governments either with the 
Muslim Leauge or with other local Muslim organisations in the 
Muslim-majority areas. The refusal of the Congress to accept 
the co-operation of the Muslim Leauge made the Muslim 
leaders realise their weakness and also the fact that the Cong¬ 
ress would not agree to share power with the League at 
central and provincial levels as it considered the League weak. 
It was necessary for it to organise the Muslim masses behind 
it. The result was that it began a systematic propaganda 
against Congress rule, calling it “Hindu Raj”. It was alleged 
that Congress rule was detrimental to the Muslim interests. 
At the same time it came to the conclusion that mere support 
of the propertied class would not make it a significant force. It 
adopted religion as the instrument to make the Muslim masses 
rally round it. The Muslim League leadership was able to 
convince the Muslims durirg this period that the system of 
separate electorates was not adequate to protect their life, 
liberty, property, honour and religion. The Muslims were 
made to feel that they were insecure in India. They were 
reminded of their glorious past-a past of conquests and great 
empires. It was brought home to the Muslim masses that the 
British model of parliamentary democracy was unsuitable 


for India and there could be no guarantee for the protection 
of the Muslims and their honour. This ultimately led to the 
passage of the Lahore Revolution, 1940, which demanded sep¬ 
arate states for the Muslims. In the next few years the idea 
of a separate state for Muslims caught the imagination of the 
Muslims. 

On the other hand, the attitude of the Congress leadership 
towards the demand for Pakistan was rather vague. Besides, 
it did not think that in the next few years the Pakistan demand 
would capture the imagination of the Muslim masses. This 
was a serious mistake indeed. Moreover, it can be argued that 
the Congress leadership indirectly supported the demand for 
Pakistan. Mahatma Gandhi opposed the partition of India 
and held the two-nation theory as untruth. But he could not 
persuade the Muslims to abandon the demand for partition. 
Rajagopalachari and his followers in the Madras Legislative 
Assembly, especially after the failure of the Cripps Mission 
and during the Quit India Movement, supported the demand 
of the Muslim League and they recommended to the Congress 
Working Committee that it be accepted. The Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee, while rejecting the Cripps proposals, held 
that it had no desire to force the people of any territorial 
unit to remain in India against their will. Therefore, all these 
developments during this period sealed the fate of a united 
India in the direction of partition. The policy of least 
resistance towards the idea of Pakistan pursued by the 
Congress made the Muslim League realise that in the course of 
time the Congress would not oppose the partition of India. 
This assessment of the Congress stand, the popularity of the 
demand for Pakistan among the Muslims, encouragement 
received from the British government and the Hindu conirau- 
nalist attitude towards the Muslims ultimately led to the parti¬ 
tion of the country. 

Broadly speaking, the Muslim League did not oppose war 
efforts. In Muslim majority provinces, popular ministries 
remained loyal to the British. The British government took 
all possible steps to make the Muslim League a counterpoise. 
Its various statements, declarations, private interviews and 
correspondence were aimed at making the Muslim League a 
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force in Indian politics. The August Declaration, 1940, gave 
a virtual constitutional veto to Jinnah and the Cripps pro¬ 
posals gave a veiled recognition to the demand for Pakistan 
when they provided expressly for “non-acceding provinces”. 
During the war the bureaucracy gave many war contracts and 
permits and licences to the Muslim traders. The Muslim 
League reciprocated this gesture by opposing the Individual 
Satyagraha as well as the Quit India Movement. The bureau¬ 
cracy, to keep the Muslims out of the Quit India Movement, 
exempted them as a community from the imposition of 
collective fines. 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha followed into the foot¬ 
steps of the All-India Muslim League. It welcomed the 1935 
Act. It favoured its acceptance because it believed that it 
would lead to the establishment of Hindu Raj at the centre 
with the help of the princes. Its stand was that the policies 
of the Congress were against the interests of the Hindus. The 
working of the Congress ministries was criticised by the 
Mahasabha as anti-Hindu. When the Congress resigned from 
the ministerial offices, the Hindu Mahasabha celebrated it in 
the same fashion as was done by the Muslim League. Hindu 
capitalists alarmed by the increase in the strength of the leftists 
inside the Congress, began to side with the Hindu Mahasabha. 
G.D. Birla, who was the main financier of the Congress, began 
to pay Rs. 3000/ per month to Vir Savarkar also. 8 The Maha¬ 
sabha did not believe in the Hindu-Muslim unity. Moreover, 
the Hindu communal leaders regarded that any agreement 
between the Congress and the League would be detrimental 
to the Hindu interests. Not only this, they did not want the 
Muslims to join the Congress because they feared that if the 
strength of Muslims in Congress increased, the Muslims would 
begin to dictate terras to the Hindu members of the party. 9 
Like the Muslim League, the leadership of the Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha believed in the two-nation theory (Ahmedabad session 

5 For further details, see Microfilm of Savarkar Papers. N.M.M.L., 

New Delhi. 

6 For further details, see B.S. Maonje Papers, N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

FN. 21/1936-38.; 
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of the A.I.H.M.S , 1938) for it had not accepted the idea of 
composite Hindu-Muslim culture. The Hindu communalists 
were not even prepared to recognise Muslims as citizens. 
M.S. Golwalkar held : 

The non-Hindu peoples in Hindustan must e.ther adopt 
the Hindu culture and language, must learn to respect 
and hold in reverence Hindu religion, must entertain no 
idea but those of glorification of the Hindu race and cul¬ 
ture, i.e., they must not only give up their attitude of 
intolerence and ungratefulness towards this land and its age¬ 
long traditions but must also cultivate the positive attitude of 
love and devotion instead—in a word they must cease to be 
foreigners, or may stay in this country, wholly subordi¬ 
nated to the Hindu nation, claiming nothing, deserving no 
privileges, far less any preferential treatment—not even 
citizen’s right. 7 

He further held that the non-Hindus could stay in India 
as “guests, but they are not the children of this soil.” 8 

The main consideration before the Hindu Mahasabha was 
to establish itself as a sovereign political power in India. With 
this end in view it formed coalition ministries in Bengal, Sind 
and the N.W.F.P. with the Muslim League. During World 
War II, it did not want to organise any movement and opposed 
the Individual Satyagraha as well as the Quit India Movement 
like the Muslim League. It co-operated with the British 
government during the whole period of the war. It was, how¬ 
ever, not able to sway the Hindu masses and remained a weak 
force in Indian politics. 

The years 1935-1942 were crucial in the history of India. 
It was during this period that many mistakes were committed 
and opportunities let slip, which made the partition of the 
subcontinent inevitable. 

7 M.S. Golwalkar, We or Our Nationhood Defined (Nagpur : Bharat 
Prakashan, 4th ed., 1947), pp. 55-56. 

8 M.S. Golwalkar, Why Hindu Rashtra ? (Bangalore : Kesari Press 1962), 

p. 8. 
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STATISTICS CONNECrED WITH CONGRESS DISTURBANCES FOR THE PERIOD ENDING 

31ST DECEMBER 1943 

Source : National Archives of India, File No. : 3/52/43 Pol. (I) 
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13 

111 

— 

10 

— 

1941 

26 

8 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

63 

342 

256 

17 

52 

26 

90 

62 

- 

2012 

205 

2 







216 

4 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

% 

% 

i 

10 

87 

39 

— 

— 

13 

X 

i 

— 

354 

4 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

22 
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Damage to Property (Exclude 
ing Centra! Government 
Property). 


1. Number of Police Stations or 
Outposts etc., destroyed or 
severely damaged. 
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2. Number of other Government 
buildings destroyed or severely 
damaged. 

3. Number of Public buildings 
other than Government build¬ 
ings e.g., Municipal property, 
Schools. Hospitals, etc., destro¬ 
yed or severely damaged. 


50 318 95 45 2 103 41 64 1 25 _ 4 1 749 


57 152 58 37 4 92 45 66 - 8 2 4 _ 52 $ 


4. Number of important private 
buildings destroyed or severely 
damaged. 

5. Estimated loss to Government 

6. Estimated loss to other parties 


11 3 « 29 3 5 119 2 61 - 2 1 2 - 273 
Rs. 225192 845410 171876 363366 1000 354720 424840 284582 200 46459 1904 15456 120 2735125 
Rs. 916025 563581 55391 102778 105000 495231 167270 194847 — 35583 2932 370376 245 3007274 






STATISTICS CONNECTED WITH CONGRESS DISTURBANCES FOR THE PERIOD ENDING 

31ST DECEMBER 1943 —(contd.) 


Category 


-<5 


* 

I 




l-E 

'*1 


£ 


1 


t-a 

|.s 


i 


3* ^ <2 
^•S § 2 

4:^5 -2 


3 


£ 

Q 


| 

<3 


I 


C. Cases of Sabotage 

1. Number of Bomb Explosions : 

17 

447 

51 

60 

— 

8 

10 

10 

I 

— 

50 

— 10 

664 

2. Number cf Bombs or Explosives 

discovered without damage : 

35 

738 

106 

157 

1 

218 

18 

9 

1 

— 

15 

11 12 

1319 

3. Number of cases of sabotage to 

roads : 

32 

78 

57 

84 

— 

169 

7 

45 

— 

4 

— 

— — 

474 

4. Number of cases in which 
collective fines imposed : 

41 

73 

20 

7 

_ 

16 

3 

1 

. 

_ 

5 


173 

5. Amount of collective fines 

imposed : 

Rs: 1034359 

817950 

605503 3176973 

— 

2660765 344595 339487 

— 

27750 

— 

— — 9007382 

6. Number of sentences of whipp¬ 
ing inflicted : 

295 

17 

2 

1252 

_ 

340 

282 

_ 

... 

9 

365 


2562 

7. Number of Arrests made : 

5859 

24416 

4818 

16796 2501 

16202 

8753 

2707 

2339 2806 3689 

90 860 

91836 

8. Number of local authorities 

superseded under Defence 

Rule 38 B Otherwise : 

27 

19 

11 

7 

— 

3 

35 

— 

— 

5 

— 

1 — 

108 
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STATISTICS CONNECTED WITH THE CONGRESS 
DISTURBANCES FOR THE PERIOD ENDING 
31ST DECEMBER 1943 
Central Departments 

A. Railways : 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Number of Railway Stations destroyed 
or severely damaged 
Number of cases of serious damage to 
tracks since 1st October 1942* 

Number of cases of serious damage to 
rolling stock 

Number of derailments or other 
accidents resulting from sabotage 
Estimated loss to Railway property 


B. Post & Telegraph Department : 


1 . 


2 . 


Number of P. & T. offices, sub-offices, 
etc., destroyed or severely damaged 
Number of cases of destruction or 
serious damage to other property 
(telegraphs and telephones) 


O. Military : 

1. Number of occasions on which 
military fired 

2. Number of casualties inflicted— 
FATAL 

3. Number of casualties inflicted— 
NON-FATAL 

4. Number of occasions of firing from 
air 


332 

411 

26$ 

66 

Rs. 52,00,000 


945 

12,286 

68 

297 

238 

5 


* “Damage to track” was so widespread before 1st October 1942 and 
varied so greatly in extent, that it is impossible to give detailed figures. 
The cost of such damage was approximately Rs. 9 lakhs, compared to 
which the damage done in the cases recorded since 1st October 1942 is 
almost negligible. 
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